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SOME ACCOUNT 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esa. 


It cannot be necessary to inform the admirers of Gibbou 
from what source the principal FaAcTS im the followiy 
sketch have been derived. Couscious of the strong claims 
he had to the respect of lis countrymen, our historian 
thought, without impropriety, that they would be gran- 
fied with a more detailed account of his Ife than could 
have been given by his friends; and sat down to write his 
personal hwtoryal a time when his opinions were matured, 
and when he was disposed to look back with impartiality 
on his various gtudies. In the, very interesting volumes 
published by theRight Hon. Lord Sheffield, Mr. Gibbon 
has delineated his qharacter, analized Ins mind, and re- 
corded his errors and his prejudices with so much appa- 
rent candour, that he seems fully entitled to all the con- 
fidence which is uSually bestowed on the biography that 1s 
written by a friend or a stranger. ‘There may be, indeed, 
some danger lest vanity should multiply works of this 
description; but as long as human nature continues to be 
a favourite object of study, the memoirs of SUCH MEN as 
Gibbon, written by themselves, must be considered as 
supesjor 1° intecest and importance, to all the mformation 
which can be collected from friends or companions. 
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Edward Gibbonpwas descended from an ancient famil’ 
of that pare in Kent*, His grand-father, Edward Guib- 
bon, a citizen of London, was appointed one of the com- 
missioners,0f customs, under the Tory administration of 
the Jast four years of Queen Anne, and was praised by 
Lord Bolingbroke for his knowledge of commerce and 
finance. He was elected one of the directors of the un- 
fortunuie South Sea Company, in the year 1716, at which 
time he had acquired an independent fortune of 60,000/. 
the whole of which he lost when the company failed in 
1720. The sum of 10,000/. however, was allowed for 
his maintenance, and on this foundation he reared another 
fortune, not much inferior to the first, and secured a part 
of it in the purchase of landed property. He died in 
December 1736, at his house at Putney, aud by his last 
will enriched two daughters, at the expence of his son 
Edward, who had married against his consent. 

This son was sent to Cambridge, where, at Emanuel 
College, he “ passed through a regular coursesof acade- 
mical discipline,” but left it without a degree, and after- 
wards travelled. On his retum to England, he was 
chosen, in 1734, member of parliament for the borough 
of Petersfield, and m 1741 for Southainpéon, « In parhia- 
ment he jomed the party which, after a long centest, 
finally drove Sir Robert, Walpole and lis friends from 
their places. Our author has not cotealed, that “im 
the pursuit of an unpopular ministe-, he gratified a pri- 
vate revere against the oppressor of lus family in the 
South Sea persecution.” Walpole, however, was not 
that oppressor, for Mr. Coxe has clearly proved, that 
he frequently endeavoured to stem the torrent of parlia- 

mentary vengeance, and to incline the sentiments of the 
house to terms of moderation. 


* Au account of the Yamily of Gibbon appeared in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gagine lor 1788, sv intercstiug that our author requested Mr. Nichols to procure 
the address of the writer, and ucknowledged in u very handsome manne ‘its 
vbligations to both = Sce Gent. Mag. Vol, Ixiv. p. 3 
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Edward Gibbon, our illustrious historian, was born at 
Putney, April 3%"O.S. 1737. His mother was Judith 
Porten, the daughter of a merchant of London. He 
was the eldest of five brothers and a sister, all of whém 
‘red in their infancy. He has a reflection on the circum- 
stances of his birth, in which those who are capable of 
reflection should oftener indulge ; it relates to blessings 
which a thinking man will contemplate with econ 
mon gratitude. ‘ My lot,” he, says, “ might have been 
‘that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant: nor can I reflect 
without pleasure on the bounty of nature, which cast my 
birth in a free and civilized country, in an aye of science 
and philosophy, in a family of honourable rank, and 
decently endowed with the gifts of fortune.” 

In infancy, his constitution was uncommonly feeble, 
but he was nursed with much tenderness by his maiden 
aunt Mrs. Catherine Porten; and received such instruction, 
during intervals of health, as his years admitted. At the 
age of sevén, he was placed under the care of Mr. John 
Kirkby, the author of AuTomMaTHES, a philosophical 
fiction. In his ninth year, January 1746, he was sent 
to a school at Kingston upon Thames, kept by Dr.Woode- 
son and hig assftants; but even here his studies were 
frequeatly interrupted by sickness, nor does he speak with 
japture either of his proficiency or of the school itself. 
In 1747, on his mofher’s death, he was recalled home, 
where during a resid@fice of two years, principally under 
the eye of his affectiPnate aunt, hc appears to have ac- 
quired that oe reading which predominated during 
the whole of his life. 

In 1749, he was entered in Westminster school, of 
which Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head-master. 
Within the space of two years, he reached the third form; 
but his application was so frequently rendered useless by 
sickness and debility, that it was determined to send him 
to Bath. Ferd, and at Putney, he recovered his health so 
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far as to be able to return to his books, and as he ap: 
proached his sixteenth year, his disorder entirely left_him. 
The frequent interruptions, however, which he had met 
with, and probably a dread of the confined air_of the 
city of Westminster, had induced his father to Chace him 
at Esher in Surry, in the house of the Rev. Philip Francis, 
the tanslator of Horace. But his hopes were again frus- 
trated. Mr. Francis preferred the pleasures of London to 
the instruction of his pupils; and our scholar, without 
farther preparation, was hurried to Oxford, where, on 
April 3, 1752, before he had accomplished his fifteenth 
year, he was matriculated as a gentleman commoner of ~ 
Magdalen College. 

To Oxford, he informs us, he brought “a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a de- 
gree of ignorance of which a school-boy would have 
been ashamed.” During the three last years, although 
sickness interrupted a regular course of instruction, his 
fondness for books had increased, and he was permitted to 
indulge it by ranging over the shelves without plan or de- 
sign. ‘This indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in 
the historical line, and he perused with the greatest avidity 
such historical books as came in his Way, @ratifying a 
cunosity of which he could not trace the source, antl sup- 
plying wants which he céuld not eXpresy In this course 
of desultory reading he secms incogsciously to have been 
led to that particular branch in wf he was afterwards 
to excel. But whatever connectshn this had with his 
more distant life, it was by no nicaits favourable to his 
academical pursuits. ° He was exceedingly deficient in 
classical learning, and went to Oxtord without either the 
taste or preparation wich could enable him to reap the 
advantages of academical education. ‘This may probably 
account for the karshnuess with which he speaks of the 
English universities. He informs us that he spent four- 
teen months at Magdalen College, which proved tke most 
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‘idle and unprofitable of his whole life; but why they 
were so idle and unprofitable, we cannot learn from his 
Memoirs. If he still pursued his desultory course of 
, «ig, they could not be altogether unprofitable, -al- 
thotish Tey might be idle as to the purpdses of aca- 
demical studies. To the carelessness of his tutors, indeed, 
he appears to have had some reason to object; but he 
allows that he was disposed to gaiety and to late he:e%, and 
therefore complains, with little justice, that he was not 
‘taught what he was disposed to neglect. In his examination 
of the history of our universities, he would bring us back 
to the tyranny of priests and monks; but he who cannot 
distinguish between the priests and monks of a barbarous 
age, and the clergy of the present period, wants at least 
one of the qualifications of a historian. It is the more to 
be regretted Phat he has recorded his prejudices against the 
universities, because those prejudices appear to have been 
conceived in his maturer years. This 1s, at least, sus- 
picious. *When he sat down to wnte lis Memoirs, the 
Memoirs of an eminent and accomplished scholar, he 
found a blank which is seldom found in the biography of 
English scholars, the early displays of genius, the laudable 
emulation,@and ¢he well-earned honours; he found that he 
owedeno fame to his academical residence, and therefore 
determined thag no fame shoyld be derivable from an 
univei sity educatton. 
When he first left 
his taste for books bgan to revive; and that “ unprovided 
with original learnjfg, uninformed in the habits of thitiking, 
unskilled in the 4rts of composityu, he resolved to write 
a book.” The title of this fist essay was “ The Age of 
Sesostris,” the sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. 
On his return to college, want of advice, experience, and 
occupation, betrayed him into improprieties of conduct. 
late hours, il]-chosen company, and inconsiderate expence, 
Industry Became afterwards so much a habit with Mr. Gib 


agdalen College, he mforms us, thai 
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of the highest honours within the compass of litera- 
ture. 

To mathematics only he shewed a reluctance; con- 
tenting himself with understanding the principles of that 
science. At this early age it is probable He desisted 
merely from finding no pleasure in mathematical studies, 
and nothing to gratify curiosity; but as in his more ma- 
ture years he determined to undervalue the pursuits which 
he did not choose to follow, he takes an gerne A ‘ 
pass a reflection on the utility of mathe with yf \ 
few will probably agree. He accus€s this science S 
hardening the mind by the habit of rigid demonstra- 
tion, so estructive of the finer feclings of moral evidence, 
which must - determine the actigns..and. opinions of our 
lives.” So easy 13 It to ‘find a plausible excuse for ne- 
glecting what we want the power or the inclination to 
follow. 

To his classical acquirements, while at Lausanne, he 
‘added the study of Grotius and Puffendorff, ‘uocke an@ 
Montesquieu; and he mentions Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters, La Bleterie’s Life of Julian, and Giannone’s Civil 
History of Naples, as having cE CULES, contributed to 
form the historian of the Roman empiref Ffom Pascal, 
he tells us, that he learned to manage the weanon 
of grave and temperate irony, evel: On subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity; forgetting tHat Irony, mm every 
shape, is beneath the dignity of th€ historical style, and 
subjects the historian to the susp\ion that his courage 
and his argument are exhausted. It\s more to his credit, 
that at this time he vstablished a covrespondence with 
several literary characters to wbom he ooked for instruc- 
tion and direction: with 1 Crevier. and Breitinger, Gesner 
and Allemand.;-and that, by the acuteness of his remarks 
and his zeal for knowledge, he proved himself not un- 
worthy of their confidence. He had an opportunity also of 
seeing Voltaire, who received him as an Englisly youth, 
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but without any peculiar notice or distinction. Voltaire 
diffused gaiety around him, by erecting a temporary the- 
ante on which he performed his own favourite characters ; 

Gibbon became so enamoured of the French 
stage, = lose much oftns-veneration for Shakspeare. 
He was now familiar in some, and acquainted in many 
families, and his evenings were generally devoted to gards 
and conversation, either in private parties or More nume- 
rows assemblies. , 

During this alternation of study and pleasure, he be 
came enamoured of a Mademoiselle Susan Curchod, a 
young lady whose personal attractions were embellished 
by her virtues and talents. His addresses were favoured 
by her and by her parents, but his father, on bemg con- 
sulted, expressed the utmost reluctance to this “ strange 


alliance,” and Mr. Gibbon yielded to his pleasure. His 
waund, he tells us, wasinsensthly-heated-by time, and the 


lady was not unhappy; she afterwards became the wife 


of the celebrated M. Neckar * 


* Tn a note at the conclusion of Mr. Gibbon's account of his courtship, he 
refers to the works of Rousseau, vol. xxxui. The passage thus referred to, 
for which 1 am. indebted to the Monthly Review, is as follows. It is taken 
from a letter of Rousseau dated Junc 1763. ‘ You have given me a com- 
mi for Mademoiselle Curchod, of which I shall acquit myself ill, pre- 
qisely on account of 1yy esteem for her. Phe coldness of Mr. Gibbon makes 
one think ill of bim. 2 have again read lus book. It is deformed by the 
perpetual affectation and p fsuit of brilliancy. Mr, Gibbon is no man for me. 
I cannot think him well a apted to Mademuiselle Curchod. He that docs 
not know her value is unw&lhy of ler, he that knows it, and can desert her, 
isa man to be despisedg She does not know what she is about, this man 
serves her more effectpally than lier own heast. I should a thousand times 
rather see him Jeave bir, free aud poor among us, than bring her to be rich, 
and miserable in England. [n truth I hope that Mr. Gibbon may not come 
here. I should wish to dissemble, but I could not; I should wish to do 
well, and I fecl that I should spoil all.” Mr. Gibbon adds to this reference, 
“ Asan author [ shall not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice of 
Jean Jaques: but that extraordinary mau, whom { admire and pity, should 
hat been lese precipitate in condemning the moral cluracter and conduct of 


_ a aranger.” - 
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Tn 1758, he was permitted to return to England, after 
an absence of nearly five years. His father received him 
with more kindness than he expected, and rejoiced in the 
success of big plan of education. During his absence, 
his father had married his second wife, Miss Dorothea 
Patton, whom his son was prepared to dislike, but found 
an amiable and deserying woman. At home he was left 
at libef¥ vo“consult his taste in the choice of place, com- 
pany, and amusements ; ayd his excursions were bound4d 
only by the limits of the island, and the meagure of/ his 
come. He had now reached his tweity-first year; and 
some faint efforts were made to procure him the employ- 
ment of secretary to a foreign embassy. His step-mother 
recommended the study of the law; but the former 
scheme did not succeed, and the latter he declined. Of 
his first two years in England, le passed about nine 
months in London, and the remainder in the country. 
But London had few charins, except the common ones 
that can be purchased. His father had ho fixed residence 
there, and no circles into which he might introduce his 
son. He acquired an intimacy, however, in the house 
of David Mallet, aud by his means was introduced to 
Lady Hervey’s parties. The want of society seems never 
to have given him much uneasiness, nor does it ap air 
that at any period of his life he knew the misery of having 
hours which he could not fill up. At his father’s house 
at Buriton, near Petersfield in Ha pshire, he enjoyed 
much leisure, and many opportuniles of adding to his 
stock of learning. Books became more and more the 
source of all his wishes and pleasures sand although his 
father endeavoured to inspire him with 4 love and know- 
ledge of farming, he could not succeed farther than, oc- 
casionally, to obtain his company in such excursions ns 
are usual with cougtry gentlemen. 

The leisure he could borrow from his mare regyar 
plan of study, was employed in perusing the woks/f the 
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best English authors since the Revolution, in hopes that the 
purity of his own language, corrupted by the long use of 
a foreign idiom, might be restored. Of Swift and Addi 

m, who were recommended by Mallet, he seems to fix 
the wue value, praising Swift for his manly orginal vi- 
four, and Addison for elegance | and mildness, The per- 
fect composition, “the nervous language, and well turned 
periods of Robertson, inflamed him with tHe ambitious 
hope that he might one day tread in his foot-steps. But 
charmed as he was at this time with Swift aiid Addjgon, 
Robertson and Hume, well as he knew how to appre- 


ciate the excellence of their respective styles, he lost sight= 


of every model, when he became a wniter of history, and 
formed a style peculiar to himself. 

In 1761, his first publication made its appearance, un- 
der the title “ Essai sur Etude de la Litterature,”’ a 
small volume in twelves. Part of this had been written 
at Lausanne, and the whole cogtpleted in London. He 
consulted Dr. Maty, a man anaes learning and judg- 
ment, who encouraged him to publish the work; iAqee 
this he would probably have delayed for some times do, 
not his father insisted upon it, thinking that some piiof 
of literary talents might introduce him to public notice, 
Ty iesign of this Essay was to prove, that all the facul- 

s of the mind .may be exercifed and displayed by the 
study of ancient literature, in opposition to D’Alem- 
bert and others of the French encyclopedists, who con- 
tended for that newgphilosophy that bas since prodaced 
Luch miserable confequences. He introduces, however, 
a variety of topic not immedsately connected with thiy, 
and evinces that if the study of the belles lettres, and in 
criticism, his range was far more extensive than could 
have been expected from his years. His style approaches 
to that of Voltaire, and is often sententious and flippant; 
amt: the bes} excuse that can be offered for bis ae 3 
French, i, that his priacipal object relates to the litera- 


xl 
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ture of that country, with which he seems to court an 
alliance, aod with which it 18 certain he was more fami- 
har than with that of England. This Essay accordingly 
was praised in the foreign journals, but attracted very 
little notice at home, and was soon forgotten. Of its 
merits, he speaks in his Memoirs, with a mixture of 
praise and blame, but the former predominates, and with 
Justice. Mad the French language been then as common 
mm the literary world as,it 1s now, so extraordinary a 
production from a young man would have raised very high 
expectations. ¥ 

About the ime when this Essay appeared, Mr. Gibbon 
was induced to embrace the military profession. He was 
appointed captain of the South battalion of the Hamp- 
shire Militia, and for two years and a half endured “a 
wandering life of military servitude.” It is seldom that 
the memoirs of a literary character are enlivened by an 
incident like this. Mrs Gibbon, as may be expected, 


‘could not divest his inind of its old habits, atid therefore 


endeavoured to unite the soldier and the scholar. He 
studied the art of war in the Memoires Militaires of Quin- 
tus Icilius (M. Guichardt,) while from the discipline and 
evolutions of a modern battalion, he tas “acquiring a 
clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion*, an iat 
he seems to have valued tt its full worth, a more intim 

knowledge of the world, and such ag iticrease of acquaint- 
ance as made him better known thag he could have been 
in a much longer time, had he regi(arly passed his sum- 


In his jourual, after mentioning that he b ished the perusal of 
Guichardt, he adds, “ Thus finished the Memoftes, which gave me a 
much clearer notion of ancient tactics than ever 1 had belore. Indeed my 
own mittary knmoledge was of some service to me, us I am well acquainted 
with the moder discipline and exercise of a battalion. So that though much 
inferior to M. Folard gnd M. Guichardt, who had seen service, I am a 
wuch better judge than Salmasius, Casaubon, or Lipsius, mere sche urs, 
who perhaps had never seen a battaHon under arms.” * Shefiield’s Whoin, 
vol. i, p. 54. 
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mers at Buriton and his winters in London. He snatched 
also some hours from his military duties for study; and 
upon the whole, although be does not look back with 
mucli pleasure on this period of his life, he permits the 
reader to smile at the advantages which the historian of 
the Roman Empire derived from the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grehadiers. At the peace in 1762-3, hjs regiment 
was disbanded, and he resumed his studies, the regularity 
of which had been so much inferrupted, that he speaks 
of now entering on a new plan. Afier hesitating, proba- 
bly not long, between the mathematics and the Greek 
language, he gave the preference to the latter, and pursued 
. his reading with vigour. 

But whatever he read, or studied, be appears to have 
read and studied with a view to historical composition, 
and he aspired to the character of a historian long before 
he could fix upon a subject. Such early predilection is 


not uncommon. It was the case particularly with Dy... 


Robertson, and probably is always the case with men who 
have been eminently distinguished in any one branch of 
science. The time was favourable to Mr. Gibbon’s am- 
bition. He yras daily witnessing the triumphs of Hume 
and. Robertson, and he probably thought, with a vanity 
thatftannot now be blamed, that a subject only was want- 
1% to form his claim to equal honours. 

During his service in the militia, he revolved several 
subjects for an historical composition * 5 and by the variety 


* “7 would despise aff author regardless of the benefit of his readers: I 
would admire him who,*solcly attentive to this beneft, should be totally 
indifferent to his own fame. I stand in neither of those predicaments. My 
own inclination, a8 well as the taste of the present age, have made me 
decide in favour of history. Convinced of its merit, my reason cannot blash 

the choice. But this isnot all, Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of litera- 
a Tacitus thought worthy of him, and of which Pliny dou 
whethéNhe was himsef worthy? The part of an historian is as honourable as 
that of a chronicler or compiler of gazettes is contemptible, For which tosk 
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of them, we see that he had no particular purpose to serve, 
and no pre-egncerved:theary to which facts were to bend. 
Among the subjects he has enumerated, we find, the ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII: of France into Italy—the crusade 
of Richard ].—the barons’ wars against John and Henry III. 
—the history of Edward the Black Prince—the lives, with 
comparaggns of Henry V. and the emperor Titus4—the life 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Mont- 
rose. These were rejected in their turns, but he dwelt 
with rather more fondness on the life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh; and when that was discarded, meditated’ either 
the history of the liberty of the Swiss; or that of the 
republic of Florence under the house of Medicis. All 
these gave way for various reasons, which had more 
weight with hinvelf than they probably would have had 
with the public. His reading was even at this time exten- 
sive beyond all presedeat, and perhaps there is no series 


..af events which he might not have embellighed by ele- 


gance of narrative or soundness of reflection. 

His designs were, however, now interrupted by a 
visit to the continent, which, according to custom, his 
father thought necessary to complete the education of an 
English gentleman. Previous to his departure, he obtain- 
ed recommehdatory letters from Lady Hervey, Fotacc 
aire (the late Lord Orford,) Mallet, and the Duke & 
Nivernois, to various persons of distinction in France. 
in acknowledging the Duke’s services, he notes a circum- 
stance which in some degree illustra.cs his own character, . 
ind exhibits that superiority of pretengions from which he 


I am fit, it is impossible to know, until I have tried my strength; and to 
make the experiment, I ought soon to choose some subject of history, which 
may do me credit, if well treated; and whuse importance, even though my 
work should be unsuccessful, may console me for employing too much time 
a & species of composition for which I was not well qualfied.” Gib} sun's 
Extraits Raisonnés des mes Lectures, dated, Camp neas Wintthestey, bly 26, 
1761, Sheffield’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 25, 
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never departed. ‘“ The duke Teceiyed me. -eimilly, but 


(perhaps through May’ af ts tre 
of letters than‘ as a. Anan of | 
were weak enong be ¢ 


enda tap & piri account ; 


but that Mr PRON, whoge ole ambition was to rise to 
literary fame,.. shite for. a momepat, preferred, the 


equiyooal ‘charac r.of, a man Of fashion, is as unaccount- 
able as it is | wonderful, that’ at an, advanced period of life 
he should have, recorded the ineident. 

In France, however, the, fame of his Essay had pre- 
ceded him, and he wis gratified by betng considered as a 
man of lettets, who wrote for his Amusement. | Here he 
mixed in familias. > society with —’ Alembert, Diderot, 
Count De Caylus, the Abbé De Bleterie, Barthelemy, 
Raynal, Arnaud, Helvetius, and c others who were confes- 
sedly at the head of French,b Heep e, After passing four- 
teen weeks in Paris, he, revig in the month, of May, 

1763) big, old friendp, : Lingeapng, where he remajued 
nearly a ‘year. Amibug t the accurrenses here which he 
records with most pledsore, i 18 sbi fortaing an acquaintance 
with Mr. Holroyd, TOW Sheffield, who, has since 
done 80 much honour to his memory, and whom he cha- 
racterises as, “a friend whose activity in “the ardour of 
youd! was always prompte by a benevolent heart, and 
tected by a strong: -upderstanding. a . : 

1n1764 he set gut for Italy, after having studied the 
geography aud ancient | history of the seat of the Roman 
empire, with such afcéntion as might render his visit pr 
fitable. Although he dicclaims that enthusiasm whic 

ta , the sight of Rome appear: 
have conquered his apathy and at once fixed the aay 
of his fame. “ It was at Home, on the 15th of Gas r 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the , », ol, 
hile the bare-footed friars-were singjog vespers in, he | 
rai le of Jupiter (uow the church of the Zo¢colants, or 
Franciscan friars), that the idea of-writing the’ Duciinz 

WOL. I. a 
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and Faut of tre oa fins stectadaddacecomind.” But this 


a Sa 


¢ 


4 


Toe ORES 
In the mont of J ume, 


pa ; a ee ee ee 
house, and seems. have. tered -on'e life which afforded 
no incident, or roost. fag yeormark, i ‘ five. ars. and a 


Hered with thie, least. $htisfactiog.”: By:thé resigniition of 


promoted to ‘the rank -of wajor and Jigutonant-colonel 
commandatit. of bis g an t of militis;- but wes, each 
year that it sas setesmiry-t0 /ktlend the monthly mecting 
and exercise, nore a with 4 the ian, the wine, the 


. ee eee « Tas y- oo 
company, and the theescme 3 in of annual attendance 


rT 


and daily exercise.” 

Another source ot utiéasiness srose from reflections 
on his aituation, He belonged to no ‘profession, and had 
adopted no plan by hich he could, like his numerous 
acquaintance, rise ‘to some dagree-of-commERqaeate. e 
lamented that hé-had ‘not, at a proper age, 
lucrative. pursuits of the-law, or oftrade, the chances of 
civil office, or-of India adventurs,:or even “ the fat slum- 
bers of the church.” Still, howeve}, such a mind as his 
was not formed to be inactive, and a ter portion of his 
dissatisfaction appears tq’ have arisen un an impatience 

am @uire fame, and from | €-extreme length of those 
Prc&e tats which the various designs he formed had pre- 
sented.™ He yet tontemplated the Decline aud Fall of 


ere, but at an awful’ distance ; and m the mean time. 


as something more wittimbir-gresp, he resumed his st ily 
of the revolutions of Switzerland, #0 far as to execute the 
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first book of a History. This qas rd it the following » 
winter (1767) to a literary society ‘uf i ts 
who did not fatter him by avery tatGariibte opinion 3 yet 
it was- preiséd: by Shine, who's 
suade him: frit Aap ‘ask Of the Prigich 

choice of: that language wey tonferdidly injudjcious ; but 
while be- allows That, he tras not sofficratly explained 


what led to the absurdity of ani"historian ‘writrog in any 


language but -his ‘OWA, of Why We ‘should -suppose the 
‘French language ‘better adapted than the’ English to the 
dignity of historical omposition. The opinion, however, 
of the foreign CYitice, to whom he had submitted this at- 
tempt, prevailed over that of-Hume, and. ‘he renounced 
the design of continuing te’ The manusclipt ‘18 now in 
the possession of Lord ShefBéld. © * 

Ta 1767 he joined. with, MeDeyverdun, « a Swiss gen- 
tleman then in Englentt,: te thar of taste: ‘and critical 
knowledge, to whonj, he wa tf 
ing a literary journal; ir im) on of Dr. Maty’s Journal 
Britannique. “They: ehtitled ip Memoires Literaires de 
la-Grande Bretagse:*' “Ewe volumes only of this work 
were published and met with very little encouragement. 
Mr. Gibbon actnowtedges havidg reviewed Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s‘History in the first voldipe. ‘The materials of a third 

‘lume were - almost‘ completed, when ‘he recommended 
his coadjutor Deyverdun, to be travellmg governor to Sir 
Richa orsley; an appointment which terminated the 
“ Memozres Literaires.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s fo performance was an attack on Dr. 


Warburton, whiclfhe condemns for its severity and for its 
cowardice, while ‘he brings the testimony of some emi- 
nent scholars to prove that it was successful and decisive. 
Warburton’s hypothesis on ‘the desceut of AZneas to hell 

ad long been applauded, and if not universally adopted. 


lac not been answered during 2 a space of thirty’ years. It 


was the opinion of this learned writer, that the descent to 


attached, in ‘publish-. 
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ehell is not a falée, but ntimic scene, which represents the 
initiation of Myiéas: id the chara¢ter of a law-giver, to the 


Eleusinian mystehes, r. Gibbon; of ‘te contrary, in 


his “Critical Otsservations’ 6a” the Siz. Book of the 
fEneid,” 1770, *bdéaroured to*provéy “tbe ‘the ancient 
law-givers did bot invebt the smisteries, and that AEnens 
never was invested with ‘the - office ‘of law-giver; that 
there is not Any argument, ‘any circumstance, which ‘can 
melt a fable into allegory, or réthove the scene from the 
lake Avernus to the temple of Ceres;: that such a wild 
supposition is equally wjurious to the poet and the man ; 
that if Virgil was not initiated, he could tiot ; if he were, 
he would not; reveal the secrets of the initiation; and that 

e eee Horace (vetaho qui Cereris sacrum vul- 
garit, &c.) at‘once attests ‘his own ignordiiceé and the in- 
nocence of his friend. AB thiy Might have been argued in 
decent and respectful I@tguagey but Mr. Gibbon avows 
that his -hostility wae againi¥ the person as well as the 
hypothesis of “ the dictator ‘aiid: tyrant of. th® world of 
literature,” and with the~ Cuteness of the critic he there- 
fore determined to join th neageeny xony of the polemic. In 
his more advanced years he ‘affects to regret an unmanly 
attack upon one who was no longer able to’ defend himself; 
but he is unwilling to part with the reputation to which 
he thought his pamphlet Entitled, or to°ténceal the pray 
which Professor. Heyne bestowed op its” 

Atter the death of his father, in 1770, an event which 
left him the sole disposer of his tme and mclinations, he 
sat down seriously to the composition of his celebrated 
history. For some years he had rey ‘wed the subject in 
his mind, and had read’ every thmg with a view to this 
great undertaking. The followmg passage from his Me- 
moirs will give some idea of the magnitude of his pre- 
parations, and some intimation of the positions he wished 
GO establish. | 

“The classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger“Fliny, 
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and Juvenal, were my old and familiar companions, I 
insenaibly plunged into the oceen of the Avgustan his- 
tory; and in the déescending. series J investigated, with my 
pen always in oy Aand, the original, técords, both Greek 
and Latin, from, Dia Gassius to Andnianus Marcellinus, 
from the reign of "Prajan to, the last age of the Western 
Cesars. The subsidiary raya of medals and inscriptions, 
of geography and chronology, were thrown .aa their pro- 
per objects; and I applied the calléctions of 'Tillemont, 
whose inimitable accaracy almost. assumes the character 
of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the loose 
and scattered atoms of historical information. Through the 
darkness of the middle ages | explored my wey in the an- 
nals and antiquities of. Italy of the leamed Marston; and 
diligently compared. them with the parallel : or transverse 
lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Baronius and Pagi, till I 
almost grasped the ruins of Réwe | in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, without suspecting: chad final chapter must be 
attained by the labour ‘of. ‘six. "quartos, and twenty ears, 
Among the books which 1 purchased, the Theodosian 
Code, with the commentary ames Godefroy, must be 
gratefully remembered. ‘Lteed it (and much I used it) as 
a work ofshistery, rather than of jurisprudence; but in 
every light it may be ‘considered as a full and capactous 
repository of the 2 political state of the “efapite i in the fourth 
and fifth centurtes. Asl believed, and as_I still believe, 
that the propagation ‘of the eospel, and the triumph of 
the church, are inseparably connected with the decline of 
the Roman monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of 
the revolution, and contrasted the garratives and apologies 
of the Cheated damoalnes, with the glances of candour 
or enmity which the Pagans have cast qn the rising sects. 
The Jewish and Heathen testimonies, as they are collected 
and illustrated by Dr. Lardner, directed, without super- 
seding, my search of the originals ; ahd in an ample~- "6 
sertation dn the miraculous darkness of the passion, I pri- 
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vately drow my conclusions troce the stleace of an unbe- 


heving ages... TL Selied: a.99 id: the preparatory ‘studies, 
directly or indirectly silative tare Khigtthys bot, in. strict 
equity, they mist -be*Apiraed: eyand this: period of my life, 
over the ic SOREN 377 ¥ a 21 185. Glimeed be- 
tween my father's ‘aaa i iy ‘sctbelftett jar Lonidon. ae 

' His electionsfor the'h = aii Linkhiotd;i8°'1775, did 


not much imtertapt : a “Of chis sbistory, ‘the first 
volume ‘of which » aed Feb y, 1776; and re- 
gewed by the peblic With such, andiny that @ second edition 
in une, and a third soon after,. were scarcely adequate to 
the demand. - To use his own lang: bia book was on 
every tible, wut almost on tvery-sailetio; the historiae was 
crowned. ‘bythe taste or fashion “of ‘the day.. From the 
ample praises. of Dr. Roberteomand of Mr; Hume, heap- 
pears to have derived: more eulintantial satisfaction. Hume 
anticipates: ‘the objections’ that: ould be made to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth shit ‘wath his usual arrogance 
and €ontempt of religion: us hen ‘TL heard of your un- 
dertaking (whith was‘soqe tite ago), I own I was a little 
curious to see how you Ww Id extricate yourself from the 
subject of your two lastychaptais.. think you have ob- 
served a very prudent ten ant: “but i ip warm possible 
to treat the subject so as not-to git | ‘ftounds. of #u8picion 
againet you, and you may expect that Selamour wil! arise. 
This, if any thing, will retard 96 your success with. the pub- 
he; for, in every other respect, your work is-caleulated 
to be popular, But among many other marks of decline, 
the prevalence of superstition im England Prognosticates 
the fall of philesophy aud decay of 3 and though 
nobody be more. capable. than you to evive them, you 
will probably.#ird a struggte in your first advances,” 

Mr. Gibbon’a reflections on ‘this subject, in his Me- 
Noirs, are tot very tutelligible, unless we consider him as 
employing i HOnys Re affects aut to have believed that t 
majority of English readers were bo fondly attached<Ven 
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to the name and shadaw of Christianity; sid-not to have 

foreseen that the pious, the -tmid, ant | she ‘prudent would” 
feel, or affect to feel; with wich +x penuibility. Tf he 

bad foreseen alt - ‘shiny het enihdercands ‘to inform ua thet 
“he might hnive, s5fieeed- the: two. igyidi 
He seers to rejoite that “Sif tbe miee of of priests was 
clamorous- and bitter, ‘teat ata wage. ; disarmed from the 

power of, persecution ; ° nod athered to-the resolution of 
trusting himself and: biaiwritings, to'the-candour of the 
public, untd Mr. Da Davies, of Oxford, presymed to attack, 

“not the faith, but the fidelity ‘of the historian.” He 
then published his Vindication,” Which, he -asys, “ ex- 
pressive of lest anger then contempt, amused Fos'a while 
the busy and tle metropolis.” OF bis. other ‘antagonists 

he speake with equal contempt. << wrighory over such. 
antagonists was a sufficient Bumiliation. - 

It is not, however, quite’ deren that he. obtained this 
victory ; the silence: ofan “atthe weneerly Ga a par with 
the flight of a warrior; vad it ow evident that the contempt 
which Mr. Gibbon has 50 tavis y poured on his antago- 
nists, in his Memoirs, bes mort of passtonate resentment 
than of conscient sup . Of his first reseutments 
and his last fetlings, :bieithas speaks 3°! « Let me frankly 
own that I was ‘wartied af the first discharge of ecclesias- 
tical ordnance § but as S09 ‘ng I found that this empty 
noise was mieébivvows: only.in,the intention, iny fear was 
converted into indignation, -and every feeling of indignation 
or curiasity has long since oe into pure and placid 


indifference.” 
It may not bz unusefal . give in thie place the titles 


at least, of the principal wriGngs which dis bold and dis- 
ingenuous attack on’ Christianity ‘culled'sforth. These 
were, I. “ Remarks on the Two last Chapters of. Mr. 
Gibbon’s History. In a Letter tos Friend. ” (See Art. 8.) 
“pt. © An Apology ! for Chiistianity, in’a Series of Lec.>-s 
addttssed to Edward Gibbon, Esq. By R. Watson, D.D. 
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F.R.S. and Regi s Riofessor of Divinity in the University 
Sere r Bithap af Limndaff),” 412mo. 1776. 
oty ithe Retatlicinteht: of Christianity, 
i i : be Hedthen Authors only. Trans- 

te Honhok s ‘Profesgor ‘Bitlet; &e,: By Wil- 
liam Salisbury,;B.D. VAY ith Bites by the Transiator, and 
some Strictures on Mr: Gibbet ‘Accoumt of Christianity, 
and its Firat Teacbers,”'e¢0:. 1776, TV. * A Reply to 
the Reasonmngs wf Mr. Gibbon'in hin History, &e. which 
seein to affect the Tieth of Chistianity, but have not been 
ndticed in the Answer whieh Dr. Watson hath given to 
that Book. By Smyth Loftus, M.A, Vicar of Coolock,” 
Bvo. Dublin, 1778.. V. « Letters on the Prevalence of 
Christianity, befare.its Civil Establishment. With Ob. 
servations on a'Jate History of the Decline and Fall of 
he Roman Empire. _- By East A pthorpe, M.A. Vicar of 
Croydon,” 8v0,71978° \ VE.An Examination of the 
Fiftegyth and-Sixteent®. Chapa of Mr. Gibbon’s His- 


‘tory, in which his’ View of thé Piggress of the Christian 


Religion is shewn tobe unded on the Misrepresentation 
of the Authors he cites ; d-namerous Instances of his 
Inacesracy and Plagiarism’ are. preduced.: By Henry 
Edward Davies, B.A. of Baligl €ollegey Oxford,” 8vo. 
1778. VIL “A few Remarks on the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empise. Relative chiefly 
to the Two last’ Chapters. “By «& Gentleman,” avo. 
VIII. Remarks on the Two Tast Chapters of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s History. By James Chelsum, D.D. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and. Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. . The Second Edition gnlarged,” 12mo. 
1778. This is » second edition of the a Vea remarks 
nentioned in, the first article, and contains additional re- 
marks by Dr. Randolph, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

eM. Gibbon’s Vindication now appeared under the title 
of “ A Vindication of some Passages in the Fifteentlednd 
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Sixteenth Chapters of the History of the Deche. and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By the Authpg,” 890. 1779. 
This was immediately followed. by, I 6g A ‘Short Appeal 
tothe Public. .By:a ‘Geallefota whe is particularly ad- 
dressed in the Postscript of the Vindicatian,” Bro. 1779- 
1780. If. & A Reply’ 10. Mr, : \Gibbon’s Vindication, 
wherein the, Charges s brought against bim-i an the Examina- 
tion ard confirmed, and further instances given of his 
Misrepresentation, Togecuracy, and Piegiarism. By Henry 
Edward Davies, B. A.. of Bahiol College, Oxford,” 8¥0. 
1780, III. “A Reply to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication, &c. 
containing a Review of the Errore still retained in these 
Chapters. By. Janies Chelsum, D.D. &c.” 8v0. 1785. 

The other most considerable works levelled at the his- 
tory, upon general principles, were, I. “ Thoughts on 
the Nature of the grand Apostacy, with Reflections and 
Observations on the Fifteenth Chapter of Mr. Gibbon’s 
History. By Henry. Taylor,. Rector of Crawley, and 
Vicar of Portsmouth in Hampshire, Author of Ben Motde- 
cai’s Apology for embracing Christianity,” 8vo. 1781-2. 
II. “ Gibbon’s Account of Cliistianity considered ; to- 
gether with some Strctures ori Hume’s Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural, Religion.:; By Joseph Milner, A. M. 
Master of the Grammar School of Kingston-upon-Hull,” 
1781. 8vo. LIT. Letters to; Edward Gibbon, Esq. in 
Defence of the Authenticity éf the 7tH Verse of the Sth 
Chapter of the First Epistle of St. John. By George 
Travis, A. M.” 1784, 4to.* IV. “ An Inquiry into the 
Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon has assigned for 
the rapid growth of Chnistianity. | By Sir David Dal- 
rymple (Lord Hailes),” 4to. 1786. 


* In his third volume Mr. Gibbon took an opportunity to deny the aa- 
thenticity of the verse 1 John v. 7. “ For there are three, &c. In support of 
whis verse, Mr. Archdeacon Travis addressed “ Lettprs to Edward Gibbon, 
Esq.” which were answered by Mr. Professor Porson, and produced a con- 
troversy.@f considerabe warmth. 
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In addition to- those antagonists, it may be mentioned 
that Dr. P. ea denroured to: 
4 £ ay ae - ag 


SS RP ee a ana ; 
world bas oni: séae polumie’ tarbuten ‘-and sceptical 


ee cree oats Ce ot bee ee ae 
arrogance #0 ably céptresteds:.’ Of sll Mr:Gibboo’s anta- 
we qe é a eyo hk 


ant ‘ : ¢ a aes eee No 7 nap ony ; 
gonsts, he speaks with respect onl oF Dr-* Watson. 


‘be -was able to repel But ¥few: of the niany charges that 


writer brought against him.’ In sound, manly reasoning, 
clear, perapicuous,“ind well founded, without an atom of 
controversial ‘asperity, Sir David’ Dalrymple’s Inquiry 


fe 


excels; “and amay perhaps be considered as completely 
proving, what it ix of most itapértance to prove, that Mr. 
Gibbon’s atteck oa Cluretianily was unnecessary as to its 
connection with: his hivtory, and is disiigenuous as to the 
mode in which he donducted it:’) The controversy was 
upén the whole beneGejal ; the public was put upon its 
guard, and through the ‘thin’ vei. of lofty contempt, it is 
very evident that Mr. Gibbon repented that he had made 
a false estimate of the public opimon on the subject of 

The prosecution of hie-hintory was for some time check- 
ed by an employment O(a different nature, but for which 
his talents were thought preferable to’thet of any writer 
connected with administration. At the request of the 
ministers of state, he was induced to answer a manifesto 
which the French Court had issued against Great Bri- 
tain, preparatory to war. ,This Mr. Gibbon ably ac- 
complished in a ¢ Mempire Justicahf,” composed in 
French, which was delivéced'as a state paper to the courts 
of Europe. For this service, he was appointed one of 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, a place 
avorth about 700t. or 800l.'a year, the duties of which 
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were aot very arduous. His accépiatice of thy place, he 
informs ws, provoked some of the leaders.of sheer 
tion, with Whom he had.tived ia habla" Of" tntimary, and 

he was unjustly accused af. Gb party in which he 
had never’ enljbted. <a the “gatieral electanti, however, 
in 1780, be- dit Airs eptiil parttcn,: 1 the voters of 


Liskeard’ Beng pare te Apgar en “pporition can- 
didate*.* °: 4, Ease 


in ‘Apia, 1781, epablished i Aeaasi Third 
Volumes of his History, whith ¢ucited ss-much attention, 
although less. controversy; fhxa.dis first. volume. - They 
were written with mote caution, yet with equal elegance, 
and perhaps more: -probts of just and profound thinking. 
- But his affecton for his work appears to have been too 
warm to permit him to estimate’ the reception with which 
these volumes were honoured. He apesks, in tis Memoirs, 
of what no person acquainted. with ‘the: Jiterary history of 
that very recent period’ can semreraber, of. “the coldness 
and even prejudice of the fuwn.”. Itis certain, and it is 
saying much, that ‘hey. were Tecetved with a degree of 
eagerness ané-ap probation proportioned to their merit; 
but two volumes are not 30 spindily. sold ae one, “and the 
promise of a continuation, while it gratified the wishes 
of his admirers, necessarily suppended that final sentence 
upon which the fame of he: work. wha! haan to 
depend. wor ne ae 
Soon after the esting of the new ‘dlisatit he was 
chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the borough of Ly- 
mington in Hampshire; but the administration to which 
he had attached himself was pow qn its dechne, and with 


* From his Letters it appears, that white he gave the mistster a silent vote, 
he oever cordially approved of kis measures, not perkape from want of prin- 
ciple, but of party-spirit, which is frequently mistaken for principle, and from 

© ~ indifference to public men and measures, all his hapes and fears being con- 


fined to his studles, He was too mach a free thinker, in the best sense, to | 
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gratitude, ae aa : - af a 
tant Advancement, while''tiefouiid that an additional in- 
come Was immednitel yiccetadiy to exablathim to'maintain 
Ue: ‘style af divinig to" which Ste. had been accustomed. 
. And such at the eaihe tune “Wad Lis indifference towards 
. public business, and such his” engerness. to pursue his 
studies, that no additional income would have been accep- 
table, if earned. at the expence. of parliamentary attendance, 
or official duties, oa OO 

In this dilemma, Mr. Gibbon turned his thoughts once 
more to his beloved Egusanne, : From his earliest know- 
ledge of that country, “he hed slways cherished a secret 
wish, that the achool of his youth inight become the retreat 
of his declining age, Where a moderate fortuge would se- 
cure the blessings of egae, leisure,and independence. His 
old friend Mr. Deyverdun, was now settled there, an in- 
ducement of no'small attraction, . apd to him be commu- 
nicated. bis designs. The dtrangoments of friends are 
soon adjusted, ‘and Mr. Gibbon, having disposed of all 
his effects, except his lijtary,. bade adieu to England in 
September 1789;zaed-arhved at Lausanne nearly twenty 
years after bis second departure. 

His reception was such as lie expected and wished, and 
the comparative advantiges of his situation are thus stated, 
nearly in his own words. His personal freedom had been 
somewhat impaiged -by"the House of Commons and by 
the Board of Trade, but be was now delivered from the 
chain of duty and dependence, from the hopes and fears 
of political adventuré; his sober mind was no longer 
intoxicated by thé fumes of party, and he rejoiced in hfs 
escape, as often as he read of the midnight debatesswhich 
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preceded the dissolution of parliament. His English 
economy had:been that of a solitary bachelge, tho might 
afford sothe occasional darters: > In Switterland he enjoy 
ed, at every meal, at evety hous) the frée'ifad pleasant con- 
versation of the friend “of ti: Youth; ‘end his daily table 
was always préfiided:for the reception of. one or two ex- 
traordinary’ guests. Yn Londosihe’ was tost in the crowd : 
but he ranked’ with’ the first families of Lausanne, and his 
style of prudent, expence exisbilgl him:to’maintain a fair ~ 
balance of reciprogal civilities. ' 'Dbetoad of a small house © 
between a street and a stable -yard, he occupied a spaci- 
ous and convement mansion, “connected-on the north side 
with the city, and open, to the south, toa beautiful and 
boundless horizon. ; 

In this catalogue of aes We may perceive 
somewhat of caprice and weakness, and it may certainly 
be conjectured, that a. man, of tis internal’ resources might 
have discovered situations in England both adapted to the 
purposes of economy and retiremetit; and yielding inter- 
vals of society. But from his stibeequent remarks, it ap- 
pears that he was, either from Bride or modesty, averse to 
the company of his literary asdéciates, and preferred, in his 
hours of relakatidn, that company in which the conversa- 
tion leads, not to discussion; but to the exchange of 
mutual kindness and endearments. In this, perhapa, he 
is not singular; and in disliking the polemical tum which 
literary conversation too frequently takes, he'1s not to be 
blamed. ' What was most commendable, however, and 
what constantly predommated in the mind of Gibbon, was 
increase of knowledge. From that aim no apulence of 
station could haveediverted him, and whatever his friends 
or the state might have done for him, his own scheme, 
the constant wish and prayer of his heart, was for a situa- 
tion in which books might be procured and meditation in- 
dulged. 

He remained at Lausanne about a year before he re- 


TREX - 


wg on the day, ‘of, 4 oF teh of the -27th Inge. 1787 , 


that Thad taken an ¢ 


LIVE: — ni TtWes oF 


now commemorate): Fad tei Ctlliwes. -It 


vend. terete that Wrote the 

PACE; int ematinar-ho e-in-my garden. 
‘After . laying. ‘down aig et, at “several turns in a 
bergenw, « or te oot oe whi commands a 


of the moon wren settled from’ ‘the waters, and all mature 
was silent. I will: not dissemble the first-emotions of j joy 
on the recovery of spy freedom, and, perhaps, the establish 
ment of my fame.. But. my ‘pride sree soon humbled, and 
a sober melancholy: Waarapread. Over say gind, by the idea 
ng leave of ag olf and agree- 
able companion, and thetwhatsoover ‘ntight ‘be the future 
date of my. history, the lifacaf. the historian might be short 
aud precarious. I will atid ‘two facta, which have ‘seldom 
Occurred in the composition of six, of atleast of five 
quartos. 1. My rough tanuscript,, without any interme- 
diate copy, :has been: Sefit to press,. Q Not a pheet has 
been seen by any human e: eyes, ecepting those of the au- 
thor and the. Printer : the faults and merits are prams 
my own*,” | 

With the inannsat copy of these volumes he set out 
from Lausanne, aad at the end of a fortnight arrived at 
the bouse of his ffignd Lord Sheffield, ‘with whom he re 


* Extract from Mr. Gibbon’s corimon-place book, 
The IVth volume of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Began March dst, 178%—Aended June 1704, 
The Vth volume, begua Jaly 17B4-—~ended May 1st, 1786. 
The Vith volume, minoe wate » 1786—eaded dune $7th, 1387 
vivid Ang. aot, 1787, and the/#hole 


spe al To Ip wee 


ee < ee 
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May 8, 1788, 4h “eHioidduble kis rata BY wis ‘celebrated by 
a cheerful literary dinger at Me CGaiiell's house... On this 
occasion some elegant stapzas-by Mr.. Hayley were - 

at which, Mr. Gibbon adds, “ “Lseetged to blust.” 

The sale of these-valumes ras. rapid, and the ae 
history was soon reprinted I. “sttavo, in which form it 
continues to -be reprinted, and'te be considered as one of 
those books withoat which no fibrary can be complete. 
The author had, however, a more, fermidable host of 
critics to encoutter than when: he first started, and his 
style underwent a more rigid. examinatidn.: - He tells us 
himself, that a religious olamour was revived, aud the re- 
proach of mdecency loudly’ echoed by the censors of mo- 
rals.. The Hatter he professes. he eatld never understand. 
Why he should not understand : what was equally obvious 
to his admirers and to bis opponents, and has been cen- 
sured with equal asperity by both, “1s a question which 
cannot be anfwertd by supposmg Mr. Gibbon defective 
in the commion powers of diacernment. Persisting, how- 
ever, mm his surprise, he offers a vindication of the inde- 
cent notes appended to these volumes, which probably 
never made one convert. He says that all the licentious 
passages are left in the obscurity of a learned language ; 
but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught at every 
school: that sensuality may be effettually censured with- 
out being minutelyedescribed ; and that it is not histon- 
cally just to exhibit individual vices as a general picture 
of the manners -of an age or people. 

In the preface to his fourth volume, he announced his 
approaching return to the. ‘wnighbourhood of the Lake of 
LaugatMhe ; nor did his year’s viggt to England once induce 
him aber his resolution. This.ig not-worderful. tis 
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Hae4 ot, sciaiedingly; 3 fx weeks af- 
ter the publicatiog - oF tile bistay, and soon regained his 
habitation, whaie,. he informs Be, ‘after a full repast on 
Homer anid Arists ten, he invalved himself m the phi- 
losophic mazes-af the jwvitings of . Plato. 

But the happiest tig expected i in his favourite retreat 
wes considerably, lessened. by: the death of his friend Dey- 
verdun, and the disbrders ‘of revolutionary France began 
to interrupt the genetal tranquillity that had long prevailed 
in Switzerland. . Treops ‘of emigrants locked to Lau- 
sanne, and brought with . them © ‘the spirit of political 
discussion, not guided by r reaaody. ,but inflamed by passion 
and prejudice. The lengunge of ‘disappointment on the 
jon on the other, marked the 
rise of two parties, between whom the peaceful enjo, - 
mens of nearly three coaturies were finally destroyed. 

Mr. Gibbon arrived al Lausanne, July 30, 1788. Of 
his employment during bis stay, we hive Mttle account. 
It appears by his. correspondence: ‘that-he amused himself 
by writing a part of those Memoirs of his Life, which 
Lord Sheffield has #ince given tothe public, and he pro- 
jected a series of biographical portraits of eminent En- 
glishmen from the time of Henry VIII., but in this pro- 
bably no great progress was made. His habits of industry, - 
he tells us, became new fuch impaired, and he had re- 
duced his studieg tobe: “the loose amusement of his morn- 
ing hours. «He tentiained here, however, as long as it was 
safe, and until the murder,of the King of France, and the. 
war in which Great Britain, ‘as involved, ‘tendered Swit- 
zerland uo longer an aaylum dither for the enthustast-of h- 
terature, or the victim of kyrenny. 

He left Lausagne in’ May 1793, and arrived in Juhe at 
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Lord Sheffield’s house in Downing-street, and svon after 
outtled for the summer, with that nobleman, at Shefhield- 
place. In October he went to Bath, to pay a visit of af; 
fection to Mrs. Gibbon, the widow of his father, and to 
Althorp, the seat of Lord Spencer, from which he return- 
ed to London, and for the first time avowed to his friend, 
Lord Sheffield, by letter, the cause of the decay of his 
health, which he had hitherto concealed from every hu- 
man being, except a servant, although it was a complaint 
of about thirty-three years standing. This was origiually 
a rupture, which had now produced a hydrocele, and re- 
quired immediate chirurgical aid. Tapping ‘procured 
some relief for a time, but his constitution could no longer 
"divert or support the discharge. ‘The last events of his 
lite are thus related by his biographer. 

“« After I left him, on Tuesday afternoon (Jan. 14, 
1794) he saw some company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spencer, and thought lnmself well enough at night to 
omit the opifim draught, which he had been used to take 
for some time. He slept very indifferently: before nine 
the next morning he rose, but coyld not eat his breakfast. 
However, he appeared tolerably well, yet complained at 
times of a pain in’his stomach. At one o’clock he receiv- 
ed a visit of an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at 
three, his friend Mr. Craufurd, 6f Auchinames, (whom 
he always mentioned with particular regard,) called, and 
staid with him till past five o’clock. They talked, as 
usual, on various subjects; and twenty hours before his 
death, Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation, 
not uncommon with him, on the prébable duraticn of his 
life. . He said, thatehe thought himself a good life for ten, 
twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six, he ate the 
wing of a chicken, and drank three glasses of Ma- 
deira. After dinner he became very upeasy and impa- 
tient; complained a good deal, and appeared so weak 
that his*servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to 
his frend and relation, Mr. Robert Darell, whose house 
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was not far distant, desiring to see him, and adding, that 
he had something particular to say. But, unfortunately, 
this desired interview never took place. 

“ During the evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and of a disposition to vomit. Soon after nine, 
he took his opium draught, and went to bed. About ten 
he complained of much pain, and desired that warm nap- 
kins might be applied to his stomach. [le almost inces- 
santly expressed a sense ef pain till about four o’clock in 
the morning, when he said he found his stomach much 
easier. About seven, the servant asked, whether he should 
send for Mr. Farquhar? he answered, No; that he was 
as well as he had been the day before. About half past 
eight, he got out of bed, and said that he was “ plus 
adroit” than he had been for three months past, and got 
into bed again, without assistance, better than usual. 
About nine, be said that he would rise. The servant, 
however, persuaded him to remain in bed till Mr. Far- 
quhar, who was expected at eleven, should‘come. Till 
about that hour he spoke with great facility. Mr. Far- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was then visi- 
bly dying. When the valet de chambre returned, after 
attending Mr. Farquhar out of the rdom, Mr. Gibbon 
said, “ Pourquot est ce que vous me quittez ©” ‘This was 
about half-past eleven.” At twelve he drank some brandy 
and water from a tea-pot, and desired his favourite ser- 
vant to stay with him. These were the last words he 
pronounced aiticulately. To the last he preserved his 
senses ; and when he could no longer speak, his servant 
having asked a question, he made a sign to shew that he 
understood him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir: 
his eyes half shut. About a quarter before one he ceasec 
to breathe. The valet de chambre observed, that Mr. 
Gibbon did not at any time shew the least sign of alarm, 
or apprehension of death; and it does not appear that he 
ever thought himself in danger, unless lfis desire to speak 
to Mr. Darell may be considered in that light.” 
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Other reports of Mr. Gibbon’s death were circulated 
at the time, but the above proceeds from an authority 
which cannot be doubted. The religious public was eager 
to know the last sentiments of Mr. Gibbon on the impor- 
tant point which constituted his grand defect; but we find 
that there were no persons near him at his death to whom 
that was a matter of curiosity ; and it appears that he did 
not think his end approaching until he became incapable 
of collecting or expressing his thoughts. If he has, there- 
fore, added one more to the number of infidels who have 
died in full possession of their incredulity, let it be re- 
membered that as he saw no danger, he had no room to 
_ display the magnanimity which has been ostentatiously 
ascribed to dying sceptics. 

Mr. Gibbon was a man of so much candour, or so in- 
capable of discuise, that his real character may be justly 
appreciated from the Memoirs he has left behind him. He 
discloses his sentiments there without the reserve he has 
put on his more laboured compositions, and has detailed 
his mental failings with an ingenuous mmutencss which is 
seldom met with. Le candidly confesses to the vanity of 
an author and the pride of a gentleman; but it is well 
known that itis the vanity of one of the first authors of 
modern times, and the pride of a gentlemar of amiable 
manners and high-accomplishments. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that his anxiety of fame sometines 
obscured the lustre of his social qualities, parted him tuo 
widely from his brethren in literature, and led him to 
speak of his opponents with an arrogance, which, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he supported, was 
yet unworthy of his’¢cneral cast of character. His con- 
versation 1s said to have been nich in various information, 
communicated in a calm and pleasant manner, yet his 
warmest admirers de not give him the praise of excelling 
in conversation. He seldom brought his knowledge for- 
wards, and was more ambitious in company to be thought 
a man of the world than a scholar. In parliament he 
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never ventured to speak, and this probably lessened his 
value in the eyes of an administration, that required the 
frequent and ready support of eloquence. 

But although he has disclosed much of his character in 
his Memoirs, there are some points left unexplained, about 
which it would be important to be better informed. He 
appears to be anxious to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
temper, and the petty habits of his life, and he has given 
such ample details of the progress of his studies, from the 
first casual perusal of a book, to the completion of his 
history, as no scholar can peruse without imterest and 
admiration. But he has not told us much of the progress 
of opinions in his mind. His conversion to popery Is a 
boyish whim which can never be contemplated in the 
grave light in which he has represented it. His return to 
protestantism 1s related with more brevity and obscurity. 
What passed in his mind during his first years of maturity, 
we know not; but on the publication of his History, we 
find him an implacable enemy to Christianity, without the 
pretence of a quayrél, or any previous declaration of hosti- 
hities. It has been justly remarked by Professor Porson, 
that “he often makes where he cannot readily find an oc- 
casion to insult our religion, which le hates so cordially, 
that he night seem to revenge some personal injury.” But 
by what train of reading, or interchange of sentiments, he 
acquired this mveteracy, he has not thought proper to in- 
form us. Left to conjectine, it is not unreasonable for us 
to suppose, that his intimacy with the French wnters on 
the side of infidelity, and particularly with Helvetius, and 
the correspondence he carned on with Hume, to whom 
he looked up with the reverence of a‘pupil, duced him 
to think that the more he departed from the Christian be- 
hef, the nearer he approached to the perfection of thie 
philosophical cheracter. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledgment of the 
literary world has placed him in the very highest ratiks and 
in that rank, had his taste been equal to his knowledge, 
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if his vast powers of intellect could have descended to sim- 
plicity of narrative, he would have stood without a rival. 
But in all the varied charms of an interesting and pathe- 
tic detail, and perhaps in the more important article of 
fidelity, he is certainly infenor to Robertson, as much as 
he excels that writer in extent of knowledge, and in the 
comprehensive grasp of a penetrating mind. [f he is hke- 
wise superior to Hume im these respects, he falls short of 
what he has himself so admirably characterised as “ the 
careless inimitable beauties” of that writer. Hume told 
him very candidly and justly, that his study of the French 
writers led him into a style more poetical and figurative, 
and more lnghly coloured than our Janguage seems to ad- 
mit of in historical composition. We find, in his corres- 
pondence, that during his first residence abroad, he had 
almost entirely lost his native language, and although he 
recovered it afterwards, during the twenty years he passed 
in England, yet his, reading was so much confined to 
French authors, that when he attempted English compo- 
sition, he every where discovered the turns of thought and 
expression by which his mind was imbued. It has been 
asserted that his style has the appearance of labour, yet I 
know not h8w ® reconcile much effort with his declara- 
tion that the copy sent to the press wag the only one he 
ever wrote. His labour might be bestowed in revolving 
the subject in his mind, and as his memory was great, he 
might commit it to pape:, without she necessity of addi- 
tion or correcuon. By whatever means, he soon formed 
a style peculiar to himself, a mixture of diguity and levity, 
which, although difficult at first, probably became easy by 
practice, and even habitual, for his Memoirs are written 
in the exact manner of his History, and the most trivial 
events of his life are related in the same stately periods 
with which he enibellishes the lives of heroes, and the 
fate of empires. Has epistolary correspondence is in 
geperal more free from stiffness, and occasionally assuincs 
the gaiety and familiarity suited to this species of compo- 
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sition. But it is unnecessary to dwell on the merits of an 
author who has been criticised in 80 many writings of re- 
cent date, or to add or diminish the reputation of a work 
which, with. all its defects, must ever be considered a3, 
one of the proudest triumphs of English literature. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s steady friend, Lord Shefheld, 
published, in two volumes quarto, his “ Miscellaneous 
Works,” with those “ Memoirs ” composed by himself, to 
which we have so often referred. This publication con- 
tains likewise a large collection of letters written by or to 
Mr. Gibbon: abstracts of the books he read, with reflec- 
tions; extracts from the journal of his studies; a collec- 
tion of his remarks, and detached pieces on different sub- 
jects; outlines of his History of the World; a republica- 
tion of his Essat sur ? Etude; Critical Observations on 
the design of the sixth book of the AZueid; a dissertation 
on the subject of ! Homme au Masque de Fer; Memoire 
Justicuuif pour servir de Réponse ala Cour de France ; 
his Vindication of his History; Antiquities of che House 
of Brunswick; angvan Address to the Public, on the 
subject of a complete edition of our ancient historians. 

Of these miscellanies, his Journal, Abstracts, and Re- 
marks, are the most important and curidéus {n a literary 
pomt of view. They contain much valuable criticism, 
and exhibit such a plan of industry as perhaps few men 
have ever pursued with equal ardour. His labours ap- 
proach to what we read of the- indefatigable scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centurles; aud they may 
instruct scholars of all ages, and senecully those who rely 
on the powers of geniuseonly, that no station of permanent 
eminence can be reached without labours, and that the in- 
dolence and waste of time in which the sons of ardour 
and imagination indulge, “ will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contempuble.” 


PREFACE, 


Ir is not my intention to detain the reader by ex- 
patiating on the variety, or the importance of the 
subject, which I have undertaken to treat; since 
the merit of the choice would serve to render the 
weakness -of the execution still more apparent, ~ 
and still less excusable. But as (have presumed 
to lay before the Public a frst volume only’ of the 
History ofethe Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire, it will perhaps be expected that T should 
explain, in a few words, thé nature and limits of 
my general plan. - 


The memorable series of revolutions, which, 
in the course of about thirteer centurics, gradual- 
ly undermined, and at length destroyed, the solid 
fabric of human greatness, may, with some pro- 
priety, be divided into the three following periods : 


'eThe first volume of the quarto, which is now contained in the 
two first volumes of the octavo edition. 
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I. The first efithese periods may be traced 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, 
when the Roman monarchy, having attained its 
fall strength and maturity, began to verge to-. 
wards its decline; and will extend to the sub- 
version of the Western Empire, by the barbarians! 
of Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of 
the most polished nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, which subjected 
Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 


II. The second period of the Decline and 


Fall of Rome, may be supposed to commence 


with the reign-of Justinian, who by his laws, 
as well as by his victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire.« It will com- 
prebend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African provinces 
by the Arabs, who _embraced “the religion of Ma- 
homet; the revolt of the Roman people: against 
the feeble princes of Constantinople; and the 
elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight 
hundred, established the second, or German Em- 
pire of the West. 


III. The last and longest of .these periods 


includes about six centuries and a half ; from 
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the ‘revival of the Western Empire, till the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the extinction of a degenerate race of princes, 
who continued to assume the titles of Casar 
and Augustus, after their dominions were con- 
tracted to the limits of a single city; in which 
the language, as well as manners, of the an- 
cient Romans, had been long since forgotten. 
The writer who should undertake to relate 
the events of this period, would find himself 
obliged to enter into the general history of the 
Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin 
of the Greek Empire; and he would scarcely 
be able to restrain his curiosity from making 
some ingtiry into the state of the city of Rome, 
during the darkness and confusian of the middle 
ages. 


As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to 
commit to the press, a work, which, in every 
sense of the woré, deserves the epithet of im- 
perfect, I consider myself as ccnfracting an 
engagement to finish, most probably in a se- 
cond volume’, the first of these memorable 
periods ; and. to deliver to the Public, .the 
complete History of the Decline and Fall of 


? The Author, as it frequently happens, tqok an inadequate mea- 
sure of his growing work. The remainder of the first period has 
filled Avo volumes’in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes of the octavo edition. 
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Rome, from the age of the Antonines, to'the 
subversion of the Western Empire. With re- 
gard to the subsequent periods, though I may 
entertain some hopes, I dare not presume to give 
any assurances. The execution of the extensive 
plan which I have described, would connect the 
ancient and modern history of the World: but it 
would require many years of health, of leisuse, 


and of perseverance. 


BrenTINCK-STREET, 
February 1, 1776. 


P. 8. The entire History, which is now pub- 
lished, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, abundantly discharges my 
engagements with the Public. Perhaps their 
favourable opinion may encourage me to pro- 
secute a work, which, however laborious it may 
seem, is the mast _agreeable occupation of my 


leisure hours. 


BienTiINcK-STREET, 
March 1, 1781. 


An Author easily persuades himself _ that 
the public opinion is still favourable to his 
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labours ; and I have now embraced the serious 
resolution of proceeding to the last period of my 
original design, and of the Roman Empire, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three. 
‘The most patient Reader, who computes that three 
ponderous” volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perbaps, be 
alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole series of 
the Byzantine history. At our entrance into this 
period, the reign of Justinian, and the conquests 
of the Mahometans, will deserve and detain our 
attention, and the last age of Constantinople (the 
Crusades and the Turks) is connected with the 
revolutions of Modern Europe. From the seventh 
to the elevéntlf century, the obscure interval will 
be supplied by a concise narrative of such facts, as 
may still appear either interesting or important. 


BeNTINCK-STREET, 
March 1, 1782. 


* The first six volumes of the @ctavo edition. 
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TO 


THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


Tue History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is now delivered to the Public 
in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to 
my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or offend 
the purchasere of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the Corrector of the Press has been 
already tried and approved ; and, perhaps, 1 may 
stand excused, if, amidst the avocations of a busy 
winter, I have preferred the pleasures of compo- 
sition ano study, to the minute diligence of vevising 


i 


a fornser publication. 


BENTINCK-STREET, 
April 20, 1783. 


Dii1GeNce and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer’ may .ascribe to bhim- 
self; if any merit indeed can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensable duty. I may 
therefore be allowed to say that I have carefully 
examined all the original materials that could 
illustrate the subject which I had undertaken to 
treat. Should I ever complete the extensive 
design which has been sketched out in the Pre- . 


face, I might perhaps conclude it with a critical 


v 


Eun the 


progress of the whole work; and wt such 


account of the authors consulte 


an attempt might incur the censure of ostentation, 
I am persuaded that it would be susceptible of 


— 
entertainment, a3 Well as information. 


At present I shall content myself Aith a 
single observation. The biographers, A under 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, compos- 
ed, or rather compiled, the lives of the Emperors, 
aR Hadrian to the sons of Carus, are usually 
mentioned under the names of Atlus Spartianus, 


4 * . e . e 
Julips Capitolinus, Aslins Lampridius, Vulcatius 
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Gallicanus, Trebelliug Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. 
But there is so much perplexity in the titles of 
{he MSS.; and so many disputes have arisen 
among the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 
l. iii. c. 6.) concerning their number, their names, 
and their respective property; that for the most 
part I have quoted them without distinction, under 
the general and well-known title of the dugustan 


history. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. I. 


The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the 
Age of the Antonines, 


Ix the second century of the Christian Afra, the CHAP. 
empire of Roye,comprehended the fairest part of 
the carth, and the most civilized portion of man- Inuodue- 
‘kind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy 
were guarded by ancient tenown and disciplined 
valour. The gentle, but powerful influence of laws 
od manners had gradually cemented.the union of 
the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed 
and abused the advantages of Wealth and tuxury. 
The image of a free constitution was prescrved 
with decent reverence: the Roman s€nate ap- 
peared to possess the sovereign authority, and de- 
volved on the emperors all the executive powers of 
governfent. Daring a happy period of more than 
VOL. 1, B 


a 


I. 


Modera- 
tion of 


Augustus. 
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CHAR | fourscore years, we hlic administration was 


conducted by the/v en cag and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, ab. cwo Antonines. It 1s 
the design of t..s, a of the two succeeding 
chapters, to déscribe the prosperous condition 
of their empire; and afterVards, from the death 
of Marcus Antoninus, to, deduce the most im- 
portant circumstances o1,its decline and fall; a 
revolution which will ever “be remembered, and 
is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

_ The principal conquests of the Romans were 
atchieved under the republic; and the eroperors; 
for the most part, were satished with preserving 
those dominions which had been acquired by the 
policy of the senate, the active emulation of the 
consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple. The seven first centuries were filled with 
a rapid succession of triumphs; but it was re- 
served for Augustus, to relinquish the ambitious 
design of subduing the whole earth, and to in- 
troduce a spirit of moderation ainto the public 
councils. * Inclined, to peace by his temper and 
situation, It was easy.for lim to discover, that 
Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 


inuch less to hope than to fear from the chance, 


of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 


difficult, the event more doubtful, and the pos- 


session more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these sa- 
lutary reflections, and effectually convinced him, 
that, by the prudent vigour of his couusels, it 


an 
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would be easy to sec i concession, which CHAP. 
retis © 


the safety or the di 
from the most forn 
of exposing his pers 
arrows of the Parthys 
nourable treaty, thet! 
and prisoners which 41 
of Crassus’. 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of Aithiopia and Arabia: 
Felix. They marched near a thousand miles’ 
to the south of the tropic; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the mvaders, and protect- 
ed the unwarlike natives of those scquestcred 
regions’. The northern countries of Lurope 
scarcely deserved the expence and labour of con- 
quest. Thé forests and morasses of Germany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ; 
and though ow the first attack, they seemcd to 
yield to the whelit of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal ace Of degpair, regained their 
independence, and reminded Angustus of the 


me might require 
tharians. Instead 

legions to the 
of past med, by an ho- 
8 Ontion of the standards 
been taken ju the defeat 


' Dion Cassius (1. liv. p. 7360.), with the anpotitions of eymar, 
who has collected all that Roman vanity hes felt upon the subject. 
The marble of Ancy ra, on which Augustus recorded lis own cxplous, 
asserts that he compelled the Paryhians to restore the enagnsof Crassus. 

“Strabo (1. xvi. p. 70.), Pliny the elder (Ldii, Natur. I. vie. 
3c, 35,), and Dion Cassius (1. ti. p. 728. and J, livgp. 754), have 
left us very curious details concerning these wars. ‘She Romans 
made themselves masters of Maraba, or Merab, a city of Arabia 
Felix, well known to the Orientals (see Abulf@da and the Nubian 
geography, p+ &2.). They were arrived within three days’ Journey ol 
the Spice country, the richr object of their invasion. 
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vicissitude of fortu”y" foo the death of that 
emperor, his test euois-, publicly read in the 
senate. He bequef” nee” valuable legacy to 
his successors, th’) of confining the em- 
pire within thoy$cibe thts "hich Nature seemed 
to have placed as its after) ment bulwarks and 
boundaries; on the west t%e Atlantic ocean; the 
Rhine and Danube on Hn the Kuphrates 


on the east; and towards the south, the sandy 


Imitated 
by his suc- 


cessors. 


deserts of Arabia and Africa *. 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the Tid- 
darate system recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, 
the first Czsars seldom shewed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer, that’those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected, should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their licntenants. ‘The 
military fame of a subject was -c§nsidered as an 
insolent invasion of the Infperial prerogative ; and 
it became the duty, as well as interest, of every 
Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 


” By tlie slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first 
book of the Annals of ‘Tacitas Sueton. in August. c. 23. and Vel- 
Jeius Paterculys, 1. . c. 117, &c. Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have 
been expected from his character. 

‘Tacit. Annal.L i. Dion Cassius, |. Ivi. p. 833. and the 
speech of Augustus himeelf, in Julian’s Caesars. It receives great light 
from the learned notes of his French translator, M. Spanheim. 
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u.ight have proved noylés fatal to himself than to 
‘he vanquished barbayieths : 

The only me Wh) 
received, during the bys otwy of the Christian 
fEra, was‘the province of Britaig. In this single 
instance the success$rs of Cxesar¥and Augustus 
were petsuaded to foll\w the example of the for- 
mer, rather than the recent of the latter. The 
proximity of, its sifaation to the coast of Gaul 
seemed to invite their arms; the pleasing, though 
doubtful intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted 
their avarice’; and as Britain was viewed in the 
light of a distinct and insulated world, the con- 
quest scarcely formed any exception to the gene- 
ral system of continental measures. Aftcr a war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid’, maintained by the most dissolute, and 
terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, 
the far greater part of the island submitted to 


> Germanicus, a ela Paulinus, and Agricola, were checked 
t) 

and recalled in the @ourse of their victories  Corbalo was put to 

death. Military merit, as it 1s admurablPexpressed by “Pacitus, was, 


o ; 
in the strictest sense of the word, rmaperateria rirlus. 


6 Cesar himself conceals that zuoble motive; but itis mentioned 
Ly Suctonius, ce. 47. The Brush pearls proved, however, of little 
value, on account of their dark and hivid colour. L’acitus observes, 
with reason (in Agricola, *~. 12.), that i} was an inherent defect 
«Ego facilius crediderim, naturain marganitis deesse quam nobis 


“ syaritiam.” 


7 Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is exptessed by Pom- 
ponius Mela, |. mi. c. 6. (ne wrote under Claudius), that, by the 
success of the Roman aris, the island and itsesavage inhabitants 
would soon be Petter knowa. It is amusing enough to peruse such 
passages in’the midst of Leadon. 
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the Roman yoke". The , rarious tribes of Bri- 
tons possessed valoyr wi conduct, and the 
Jove of freedom ioe apint,. of. union. 
They tuok up ayias wie! gavage ganar they 
laid them down or farted them ‘against each 
other, with wild inconstany; and while they 
fought singly, they werefsuccessively subdued. 
Neches the fortitude of Waractacus, nor the de- 
spair of Boadicea, nor thé fanaticism of the 
Druids, could avert ‘the slavery of their country, 
or resist the steady progress of the Imperial gene- 
rals, who maintained the national glory, when 
the throne was disgraced by the weakest, or the 
most vicious of mankind. At the very time when 
Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors 
which he inspired; his legions, under the com- 
mand of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the col- 
lected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the 


Grampian hills; and his fleets, venturing to ex- 


plore an, unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
plaved the Roman arms round, qvery part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered 
as alrcady atchieved; and it was the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure lis success by 
the casy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufficient’. The western isle might be improved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 

* Sec the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the lite of 
Aancola, and copiously, though perhaps not completely, illustrated 
by our own antiquurians, Camden and Horsley. 


° The Jrish writers, jealous of their national honour, are extremely 
provoked on this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 
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wear their chains with the less reluctance, if the “Crap. 
prospect and example of freedom were on every ee 
side removed from before their eyes. | 

. But the superior mevit of Agricola soon oc- 
casioned his removal ‘trom the, gavernment of 
Britain; and for ever disappoint® fhis rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest. Before his 
departure, the prudent)general had provided for 
security as well as *idr dominion. He had ob- 
served, that the island is almost divided into two 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they 
are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 
the narrow interval of about forty miles, he had 
drawn a line of military stations, which was after- 
wards fos@thed in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by 
a turf rampart erected on foundations of stone". 
This wall ef Antoninus, at a small distance be- 
yond the modern cities of Edinburgh and Glas . 
gow, was fixed as the limit of the) Roman 
province. The native Caledonians pregerved in 
the northern foonis of the island their yild 
independence, for which they were nf less in- 
debted to their ypoverty: than fo their valour. 
Their incursions were frequently repelled and 
chastised ; but their country way never subdued ' 
~The masters of the fairest and most wealthy cli- 
mates of the globe turned wh contempt from, 


0 See Horsley’s Britannia Romana, |. 1. ¢. 10. 

' The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elegance ang’spint (see hits 
Sylve, v.), the unviolated independence of his native country. But, 
if the single tesumony of Richard of Cirencester was sufficient to 
create a Roman province of Vespasiana to the north of the wall, that 
independerfce would be recyced within very narrow limits. 
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CHAP. gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, from 
I. Jakes concealed in # blue mist, and from cold and 
Jonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest 
were chased by a troop of naked barbarians”. 
Conquest Such was thg state of the Roman frontiers, and 
of Dacia; i eee. : ; 
the second SUCh the miaxums of Imperial policy from the 
excepuon. death of Augustus to the accession of- Trajan. 
That virtuous and active _ had received the 
education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 
of a general”. The peaceful system of his pre- 
decessors was interrupted by scenes of war and 
conquest; and the legions, after a long intcrval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, 
the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, 
had insulted with impunity the Majesty of 
‘Home™.' To the strength and fiercencss of bar- 
barians, they added a contempt for lite, which 
was derived from a warm persvasion of the im- 
mortality and transmigration of, ie soul”. De- 
cebalus, the Dacian king, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan; sor did he despair 
of his own and the public fortune, til, by 
the confession of his enemies, he had exhausted 
every resource both of valour and policy”. This 
S. See Appian (in Procwm.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s 
Poems, which, according to every hypothests, were composed by a 
native Caledoman, 
'® See Pliny). Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 
'' Dion Cass, 1, Ixvil. 
e Herodotus, I 4v. c. 94. Julian in the Cxsars, with Spanheim’s 


observations. 


 Plin. Epist, vill. 9. 
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memorable war, with a very short suspension of ‘CHS. 
hostilities, lasted five years; and as the emperor" 
could exert, without controul, the whole force 

of the state, it was terminated by an ‘absolute 
submission of the a ae new pro- 

vince of Dacia, which formed a 

to the precept of Augustus, was about thirteen 


id exception 


hundred miles in circumference. Its natural 
boundaries were the Niester, the Teyss, or ‘Mbis- 
cus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine ‘ea. 
The vestiges of a military road may still be traced 
from the banks of the Danube to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bender, a place famous in modern 
history, and the actual frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires”. by 

Trajan was ambitious ‘of fame ; and as long as Conquest 
mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal " ae 
applause on their destroyers than on their l¢ne-— 
factors, the thirst of military glory wifl evcr be 
the vice of thy most exalted charactérs. The 
praises of Alexfnder, transmitted by a NCCESBIOM 
of pocts and historians, had jindled a damgcrous 
emulation in theynint) of Trajan. Like hin thel 
Roman emperor undertook au expedition against. 
the nations of the east, but he lamented with @ 
sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any 
hopes of cqualling the renowrt of the sow of Phi 
lip’. Yet the shecess of Trajan, however tran- 


17 Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvin. p. 1123. 1131. a & Cesaribu-. 
Eutropius, vil. 2. 6. Aurelius Victor in Epitonwes 

4 See a Memo of M. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in 
the Acudgmietdes Ingcniptions, tom, xxviil. p- 444468, 

 ‘Trajan’s senuments Are represented in a very just and lively 


manne? in the Cxsars of dulian. 


a 
cyAP. 
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sient, was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled before 
his arms. He descended the river Tigris in 
triumph; from the,mountains of Armehia to the 
Persian gulph.’ He enjoyed the honour of being 
the first, astutiwas the last, of the Roman ge- 
nerals, who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His flects ravaged the coasts of Arabia ; and 
Trajan vainly- flattered - Himself that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India”. Every 
day the astonished senate received the intelligence 
of new names’ and new nations, that acknow- 
ledged his sway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoene, and even the ;Parthian monarch him- 
self, had accepted their diadems from the hands of 
the emperor; that the independent tribes of the 


Median and Carduchian hills had unplored his 


protection ; and that the rich countries of Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and sey were reduced 
into, the‘ state of provinces”. ut the death 
of Trajan‘soon clouded the splendid prospect ; 
and it was justly to be dreadex, that so many 
distant nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by the 


powerful hand which had imposed it. vA 


esig’cd & «It was an ancient tradition, that when the 


y his; uc- 
sssor Ha- 


"lan. 


Capitol was founded by one of the Roman kings, 
the god Ferminus (who presided over bound- 


pty 
* Eutropiys and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate 
the illusion, See a very sensible dissertation of M. Freret in the 
Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 
4 Dion Cassius, |. Ixviii.; and the Abbreviators. 
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aries, and. was represented according to the CHap. 
fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, | 
among all the inferior deities, refused to yicld his 
place to Jupiter hinself. A fayourable inference. 
was drawn from his obstinacy, whigh was inter- 
preted by the augurs, as a sure oe. that the 
boundaries of the Rotman. power would never 
recede”. During many ages, the prediction, 
as it is usual, contributed to its own accomplish- 
ment. Bunt though Terminus had resisted the 
majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the autho- 
rity of the emperor Hadrian”. The resignation 
of all the castern conquests of Trajan was the 
first measure of his reign. He restored to the 
Parthians the election of an independent sove- 
reign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from the 
provinces ef Armenia, Mesopotamia, ay Assy- 
ria, and, in compliance with the precept OF Au- 
gustus, once more established the Iuphrates a 
the frontier oly gic empire. Censure, which i" 
raigns the publc, actions and the peak gis 
of princes, has ascribed to enyy, a conduct which 
might be attributed to the prudence and modera- 
tion of Hadrian. The various character of that. 
emperor, capable, by turng, of the meanest and 


= Ovid. Fast. |. ii. ver. 067. See Livy, and Dionysias of Hal? - 


carmassus, under the regn of ‘Parquin 3 ° 

“| St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weak- 
ness of ‘Verniunus, and the vanity of the Augurs. De Civitate 
Dei, 1. 2Y. 


hig , 
4 Sce the Augustsn History, p. 5. Jerome's Chonicle, and ai) 
the Epitomisers. [t 1s somewhat surprising, that this memorable 
event shoifid be omitted by Dion, or rather by Aiphilin. 
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cuap. the most generous sentiments, may afford som 
1. colour ta.the suspicion. It was, however, scarcel 
in his power to place the superiority of his pre 
decessor in a’‘more conspicuous light, than by thu 
confessing ynself unequal to the task of defend 
ing the condutsts of Trajan. 

Contrastof Lhe martial and ambitious spit of Trajar 
ae. formed a very singular contrast with the mode 
nmusPius. ration of his successor. The restless activity o 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com. 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius 
The life of the former was almost a perpetua 
journey; and as he possessed the various talent: 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he 
gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his duty 
Careless of the difference of seasons and of cli- 
mates, he marched on foot, and bare-beaded, over 
thesnows of Caledonia, and the sultry plains ol 
the Upper Egypt; nor was there a province of 
the empire, which, in the course of his reign, 
was not aonoured with the presilnce of the mo- 
narcha But the tranguil life of Antoninus Pius 
Was spent in the bosom of Italy ;. and, during the 
twenty-three years that he directed the public 
‘administration, the longest journies of that amiable 
prince extended no farther than from his palace in 

ome, to the retirement of his Lanuvian villa”. 
Pacificsys Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 


tem of ITa- -! 

ys 
drian .nd pate ; 
the two * Dion, Lf six, p. 1158. Hist. August. p. 5.8. Jf all our 
Auto- historians were }os?, medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, 
gee ‘would be sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian. 


* See the Augustan History and the Epitowes. 
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sonal conduct, the general system of Augustus CHAP. 

was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by ery 

Hadrian’ and by the two Antonines. They per-" 

sisted inthe design of maintaitting the dignity of 

the empire, without attempting folpenlarge its 

limits. By every honourable expedient they 

invited the friendship of the barbarians; aud en- 

deavoured to convince mankind, that the Roman 

power, raised above the temptation of conquest, 

was actuated only by the love of order and justice. 

During a long period of forty-three years their 

virtuous labours were crowned with success; and 

if we except a few slight hostilities that served 

to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns 

of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair 

prospect of universal peace”. The Roman name 

was revered among the most remote natigns ot 

the carth. The fiercest barbarians frequently sub- 

mitted their differences to the arbitration of the 

emperor; and wg are informed by a cotemporgry 

historian, that h@ kad seen ambassadors who wcre 

refused the honoy’ which they came to sol It, of 

being admitted in the rank of subjects”. | 
The terror of the Roman arms added weight Ce are 


. ‘ « us oi! 
and dignity to the moderation of the empcrors. Naeit 
Aut i 


jive 


7 We must, however, remember, that fn the time of Madrian,. , 
rebellion of the Jews raged with relyious fury, though oaly in a * 
single province: Pausania3 (1 vin c. 45.) mentions two nec: sary 
and successlul wars, conducted by the gencrals of Piusf Ist, Against 
the wandcring Moors, who were driven into the go] Sudes of Atlas 
2d, Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had twaded the Roman 
province. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are men- 
tioned in thé Augustart Histpry, p. 19. 

* Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his Mistory of uy 
Roman wars. 
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citap. They preserved peace by a constant preparation 
1. for war; and while justice regulated their condact, 


‘they announced to the nations on their contmes, 
that they were as-‘little disposed to endure, as to 
offer an injfy,” The military strength, which it 
had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder 
Antoninus to display, was exerted against the Par- 
thians and the Germans by the Emperor Marcus. 
The hostilities of the barbarians provoked thre 
resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in 
the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his 
generals obtained many signal victories, both on 
the Euphrates, and on the Danube®. The mili- 
tary establishment of the Roman empire, which 
thus assured cither its tranquility or its success, 
will now become the proper and important object 
__ of our_attention. 
it... In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 


ti use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citi- 


icltomay zens who had a country to lots, © property to 
as detend,, aud some share in enuc ‘ng those laws, 
‘which’ it was their interest, as well as daty, to 
maintain. But in proportion (3 the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gra- 
dually improved into an art, and degraded into a 
trade The legions themselves, even at the time 


» Dion, |. Ixxt. Hist. August. in Marco. The Parthian victorics 
gave birth to a\srowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued dow oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. 

” ‘The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds ster- 
liog (Dionys, Halicarn. iv. 17.), a very high qualification, at a time 
when mioncy was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to 
seventy pound weight of brass. The populace, excluded by the 
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shen they were recruited in the most distant CHAP. 
provinces, were supposed to consist of Roman. !- 
citizens. That distinction was generally considered, 
either as a legal qualification, ur as a proper re- 
compence for the soldier; but a_imore scrious 
regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength; and military stature”. In all levies, a 
just preference was given te the climates of the 
North over those of the South: the race of men 
born to the exercise of arms was sought for in 
the country rather than in cities; and it was very 
reasonably presumed, that the hardy occupations 
of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply 
more vigour and resolution, than the sedentary 
trades which are employed in the service of 
luxury”. After every qualification of property 
had been lald aside, the armies of the Roman em- 
perors were still commanded, for the most part, 
by officers of a liberal birth and education; but 
the commongseylicrs, like the mercenary trobps 
of modern Eurqgpg, were drawn from the’megnest, 
and very a from thee most profigad 
mankind. 

That public virtue which among the aucients Qisciy ‘ine. 
was denominated patriotism, is derived trom a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preserva- 
tion and prosperity of the free governthent ot 
which we are members. Such a sentient, 


e, of 


ancient contlution, were indiscriminately admitted “4y Marius. See 
Sallust. de Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 

* Cesar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers: but 
it was durifg the licence of civil war; and after the victory, he gave 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

4 See Vegetius de Re Militari, |. i. c. 2—7. 
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‘cyap. which bad rendered the legions of the republic 
I. lmost invincible, could make but a very feeble 
pression on the mercenary servants of a des- 
potic prince ; 3 8 dit became necessary to supply 
that defect Father motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible’ ‘nature; honour and _ religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he was. advanced to the more dig- 
nifed profession of arms, in which his rank and 
reputation would depend on his own valour; 
and that, although the prowess of a private sol- 
dier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the 
army, to whose honours he was associated. On 
his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to him, with every circumstance of 
solenmity. He promised never to desert his stand- 
c to submit bis own will to the commands 
of bis leadges, «gid ta sacrifice bis, life for the 
roafety, of : the, ep anette, 


ee and ae mpire’. The 
\attaclafient of the Rath trocps to their stand- 
ards was inspired by. the urngied influence of 
religion and of hoapeur. The golden eagle, 
which glittered in the front of the legion, was 
the object of. their fondest devotion; nor was it 
esteemed hess impious, than it was ignominious, 
to abandon. that sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger ™. These. motives, which derived their 

* The Pane fidelity to the emperor was annually 
renewed by the troops on the firet of January. 

* Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. “They were 


placed in a chapel in the camp, and with the other deities reccived 
the religious worship of the troops. 
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-trength from the imagination, were enforced CHAP. 
by fears and hopes of a more substantial king, a 
Regalar pay, occasional donatives, and a stat 
recompence, atter the appointed time of service, 
alleviated the hardships of the military life”, 
whilst, on fhe other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardfce or disobedience to escape the sc verest 
punishment. The centusions were authorized 
to chastise with blows, the generals had a right 
to punish with death, and it was an inilexible 
maxim of Roman discipline, that a good soldicr 
should dread his officers far more than the 
enciny. From such laudable arts did the valour 
of the Imperial troops receive a degree of firm- 
ness and docility, unattainable by the impetuous 
and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the Exercise. 
imperfection of valour without skill and practice, 
that, in their language, the name of an army. 
was borrowed égom the word avbich signified ¢x- 
ercise™ Mlilitgry exercises were the porate 


% See Grouovius de Pecunia vetere, Lili. p. 120, Ac. The cme 
peror Domitian raised the annual stipend of the legronartes to twelve, 
pecs of gold, which, 1m his time, was equivalent to about ten af 
our guineas, “This pay, somewhat higher than our own, hud been, 
and was afterwards, gradually increased according to the progres: 
of wealth and nulitary goverminent. — After twenty “years SEPVICE, 
the veteran received tAree thousand denarii (about one hundred 
pounds sterling), or a propartionable allowance of land. ‘The pay 
and advantages of the guards were, i general, about)jlouble those of 
the Tegions. - oS 

% Exerctuy ub evercitand», Varro de Lingué Latind, |. iv. Cicero 
in Tusculag. Pui. 37, Th:re is room for a very interesting work, 
which should lay open the connexion between the languages and 


manners of nations. 
VOL. If: C 
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CHAP. and unremitted object of their discipline. The 
recruits and young soldiers were constantly 
trained both in the morning and in the evening, - 
10r was age or-knewledge allowed to excuse the 
veterans from the daily repetition of what they 
oad completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, thut their 
useful labours might not receive any interruption 
from the most tempestuous weather; and it was 
carefully observed, that the arms destined to this 
lunitation of war, should be of double the weight 
which was ‘required in real action”. It is not 
the purpose of this work to enter into any 
ininute description of the Roman exercises. We 
shall only remark, that they comprehended what- 
ever could add strength to the body, activity to 
the limbs, or grace to the motions. The sol- 
dicrs were diligently instructed to march, to run, 
o leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to 
rapdle every species of arms thad was used cither 
‘or offence or for defence, eithersin distant en- 
igagement or im a cloder onset “to form a variety 
of evolutions; and to move to fhe sound of flutes, 
jin the Pyrrhic or martial dance*. In the midst 
of peace, the Roman ‘troops familiarised them- 
selves with the-practice of war ; and it is prettily 
\femarked by an ancient historian who had fought 
against them, that the effusion of blood was the 


u sniiee and the rest of his first Book. 


* The Pyrrhie dance ia extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, 
inthe Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxy p. 202,u&c. That 
learned academician, in a series of memours, has collected all the pas- 
sages of the ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 
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caly circumstance which distinguished a field of cHaP. 


‘ttle from a field of exercise’. It was the 
policy of the ablest generals, aod even of the’ 
emperors themselves, to encourage these mili- 
tary studies by their presence and example; and 
we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra- 
jan, freqhently condescended to instruct the un- 
experienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them tbe prize of sn- 
perior strength or dexterity. Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was culti- 
vated with success; and as long as the empire re- 
tained any vigour, their military instructions were 
respected as the most perfect model of Roman 
discipline. 


l. 
Rae dian 


Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- ‘The legi- 


ons uuder 
duced into the service many alterations and im- the einpes 


provements. The legions, as they are described ©" 


by Polybius”, in the time of the Punic wars, dif 
fered very matewfily from those which atchieved 
the victories of Cesar, or defended the monar- 
chy of Hadrian agd the Antonines. The consti- 
tution of the Imp\pial legion may be described 
ma few words". The beavy-armed infantry, 


* Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, biti. c. 5. We fre indebted to this 
Jew for some very curious details of Roman discipline. 

“ Phin. Panegyr. c. 13? Life of Hadrian, in the Augastan His. 
Lury, 

“See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the/ 
sixth book of his history. 

” Vegetius de Re Militari, |. ii. c. 4, &c. Considerable part of 
his very perpexad abridgmen' was taken from the regulations of 
Trajan and Hadrian ; and thé legion, as he describes it, cannot suit 
any other age of the Roman empire 
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CMAP. which composed its principal strength*, was di- 


ua, tne 


Aris. 


vided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five companies, 
‘under the orders of a correspondent number of 
tribunes and centutions. The first cohort, which 
always claimed the post of honour and the cus- 
tody of the eagle, was formed of cleven bun- 
dred and five soldiers, the most approved for 
valour and fidelity. «The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amount- 
ed to six thousand one hundred men. Their 
arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the 
nature of their service: an open helinet, with 
a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat of mail; 
greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on 
their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two 
and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
with plates of brass. Besidesy 2, lighter spear, 
the legionary soldier ‘grasped jiny his right hand 
the formidable pilus, a pondergus javelin, whose 
utmost length was about siy fect, and which 
was terminated by a, massy triangular point of 
stecl of eighteen inches”. ‘This instrument was 
indeed much anferior to our modern fire-arms ; 


“ Vegetins de Re Militari, | ii.c. 1. an the purer age of Caesar 
and Cicero, the word miles was altnost confined to the infuntry. Un- 
ler the lower ewpire, and in the times of chivalry, it was appropriated 
almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought on horseback. 

‘In the ume of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. v. 
c. 45.) the stcel point of the paum seems to have been much longer. 
In the time of Vegetius, it was reduced vo a foot, or even nine inches. 
I have chosen a medium. 
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since it was exhausted by a single discharge, at CHAP 
‘he distance of only ten or twelve paces. . Yet Qo wu 
when it was launched by a frm and_ skilfule 
hand, there was not any cavalry that durst ven- 
ture within its reach, nor any shield or corsjet 
that could sustain the impetuosity of its weight. 
As soontas the Roman had darted his pilan, he 
drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close 
with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of strik- 
ing or of pushing; but the soldier was always 
instructed to prefer the Jatter use of his weapon, 
as his own body remained less exposed, whilst 
he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad- 
versary.” The legion was usually drawn up 
eight decp ;*and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks.” 
A body of troops habituated to preserve this 
open order, in gglong front and a rapid charge, 
found themselves prepared to execute cvery dis- 
position which the-circumstamces of war, or the 
skill of their leds, might suggest. The sol- 
dier possessed a free space for his arms and 
motions, and sufhcicnt intervals were allowed, 
through which seasonable reinforgements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exhausted com- 
batants.” The tattics of the Greeks and Mace- 


% For the legionary arms, see Lipsius de Militid Romana, |. ny 
C. 2-—7. 

* See the beautilul comparison of Virgil, Georgic 11. v. 279. 

7 M.Gycberd, Memoires Militaires, tom. i. c. +.and Nouveaux 
Memoires, tom. i. p. 293-—311. has treated the subject like a scholac 
and an officer. 
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GHAP. donians were formed on very different principles. 
The strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen 
cranks of aE pikes, wedged together in the 
closest array*. But it was soon discovered by 
teflection, aa. well as by the event, that the 
‘strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the legion”. 

Cavalry. The cavalry, without which the fone of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was di- 
vided into ten troops or squadrons; the first, as 
the companion of the first cobort, consisted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The 
entire establishment formed a regiment, if we 
may use the modern expression, of seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse, naturally connected with 
its respective legion, but occasionally separated 
to act in the line, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army”. The cavalry of the em- 
perors was no Jonger composed, Jike that of the 
dncient republic, of the noblest youths of Rome 
and Italy, who, byeperforming, éncit military ser- 
vice on horseback, prepared-fiemselves for the 
offices of senator and consul; and solicited, by 
deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
countrymen... Since the alteration of manners 


* See Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, 
Arrian rather, chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, 
than the legions which he had commanded. 

 Polyb. J. xwi. 

 Veget. de R& Militari, |. ii. c. 6. His positive testimony, which 
might be supported by circumstantial evidence, oughtsurely to silence 
those critics who refuse the I mperial Jegion its proper body of cavalry. 

*! See Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. o4. 
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and government, the most wealthy of the eques- 


trian order were engaged in the administration , 


of justice, and of the revenue*;. and whenever 
they embraced the profession of arms, they were 
immediately intrusted with a troop of horse, or a 
cohort of foot®. Trajan and Hadrian formed 
their cavalry from the same provinces, and the 
same class of their subjectg, which recruited the 
ranks of the legion. The horses were bred, for 
the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The 
Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encum- 
bered. Their more useful arms consisted in a 
helmet, an oblong shield, light boots, and a coat 
of mail. A javelin, and a long broad sword were 
their principal weapons of offence. The use of 
lances and of iron maces they seem to have bor- 
rowed from the barbarians™. 

The safety and honour of the empire was prin- 
cipally entrusted#o the legions, but the policy of 
Rome condesdended to adopt every useful instra- 
ment of war. onsiderable levies were regularly 
inade among thd provincials, who had not yet 
deserved the honourable distinction of Romans. 
Many dependant princes and communities, dis- 
persed round the frontiers, were_permitted, for 
a while, to hold their freedom ‘and security by the 


° Phin. Hist. Natur. xxx ii. 2. The true sense pf that very cu- 
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rious passage was first discovered and illustrated by M. de Beautor'y. - 


Republique Romaine, |. ii. c. 2. 

8! Asin the instance of Horace and Agricofa. This appears to 
have been gylgfect in. the Roman discipline ; which Hadrian endea- 
voured to remedy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

4 See Arnan’s Tactics 
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renure of military service’. Even select troops 
of hostile barbarians were frequently compelled 
or persuaded to consume their dangerous valour 
in remote climates, and for the benefit of the 
state.” All these wete included under the ge- 
neral name of auxiliaries; and howsoever they 
might vary according to the difference of times 
and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions them- 
selves.” Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and 
most faithful bands were placed under the com- 
mand of prefects and centurions, and severely 
trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their carly habits of 
life, more particularly adapted them. By this in- 
stitution, each legion, to whom a certhin propor- 
tion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within 
itself every species of lighter troops, and of mis- 
sile weapons; and was capable\ qf encountering 
every nation, with the advantages of its respec- 
tive arms and discipline™. No was the legion 
destitute of what, in modern lafguage, Sat be 
styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of 

* Such, in park.wir, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Ger- 
mania, c. 2). _ 

© Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished Quadi aud Marco- 
manni to supply him with a Jarge body of troops, which he imme- 
Jiately sent into Britain. Dion Cassius, |. Ixxi. 

7 Tacit. Annal.iv. 5. Those who fix a regular proportion of as 
many foot, and twict as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the 
emperors, with the Italian allies of the republic. 


* Vegetius, u, 2. Arrian, in his order ef march and battle against 


the Alani. 
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a emaller size; but all of which, either in an ob~’ cHas. 
que or horizontal manner, discharged stones and, _!: 
darts with irresistible violence®. 

The camp of a Roman legion presented the Encamp- 
appearance of a fortified city®, As soon as the ™"" 
space was marked out, the pioneers carcfully 
Jevelled the ground, and removed cvery impedi- 
ment that might interrupt .its perfect regularity. 

Its form was an exact quadrangle; and we may 
calculate, that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was suthcient for the encampment of twenty 
thousand Romans; though a similar number of 
our own troops would expose to the cnemy a 
front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the camp, the pretorium, or general's 
quarters, rose above the others; the cavalry, the 
infantry, aid the auxiliaries, occupied their re- 
spective stations; the streets were broad, and per- 
fectly straight, and a vacant space of two hundred 
fect was left gn fall sides, between the tents and 
the rampart. \ The rampart itself was usually 
twelve fect es tear with ea Jine of strong and 
intricate palisadek, «and defended_by a ditch of 


° The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great 
knowledge and ingenuity by ehe Chevaler Folurd (Polybe, tons. 1 
p. 233—200.) He prefers thei in magy peepets to our modern 
cannon and mortars. We may observe, that the use of them in the 
field gradually becaine More prevalent, in proportion as px reonal va. 
Jour and military shill declined with the Roman eppire. When 
men were no longer found, their place was supplied by machine:. 
See Vegetius, 1. 25. Arran. 

® Vegetins finishes his s‘cond béok, and th€ description of the 
legion, withthe followimg cinphatie words : « Universa que in quo- 
“que belli genere necessana esse creduntur, secum legio debet ubique 
“portare, ut in quovis loco fixerit castra, armatam fagiat civitatem.’ 
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OHAP. twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 
important labour ‘was performed by the hands 
cof the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use 
of the spade and the. pick-axe was no less familiar 
than that of the sword or pilum. Active valour 
may often be the present of nature; but such pa- 
tient diligence cau be the. fruit only of habit and 
discipline”. ; 

March. Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de- 
parture, the camp was almost instantly broke up, 
and the troops fell into their ranks without delay 
or confusion. Besides their arms, which the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification, and the provision of 
many days”. Under this weight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in 
about six hours, near twenty miles”. On the 
appearance of an enemy, they chrew aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid ¢ volutions con- 
verted the column of march intg: an order of bat- 
tle. The slingers and archers skirmished in the 
front; the guxiliaries formed the first line, and 
were seconded or sustained by the strength of the 


*' For the woman Uastrametation, see Polybius, |. vi. with Lip- 
sius de Maiilitid Romana, Joseph. de Bell. Jud. |. ili.c. 5. Vegetius, i. 
21—25. in. 9. and Memoires de Guichard, tom. i. ¢. i- 

~~ © Cicero in Tuseulan. ii. 837.—Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. i. 5. 

Frentinus, iv. 1, 

“ Vegetius, 1.9. See Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxv. p. 187. 

“ See those evolutions admirably well explained by M. Guichard. 
Nouveaux Me-noires, tom. i. p. 141—234 
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locions; the cavalry covered the flanks, and’ tht cHay, 

vuilitary engines were placed in the rear. , | 
Such were the arts of war; by which the Ro-eNumber 

man emperors defended their extensive conqucsts, ee sg 

and preserved a military spirit, at a time when the !egi- 

every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 

despotism. If, im the consideration of their ar- 

mies, we pass from their discipline to their num- 

bers, we shall not find it easy to define them with 

any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, how- 

ever, that the legion, which was itself a body of 

six thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Ro- 

mans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount 

to about twelve thousand five hundred men. 

The peace establishment of Hadrian and_ his 

successors was composed of no less than thirty of 

these formidable brigades; and most probably 

formed a standing force of three hundred and 

seventy-five thousand men. Instead of beiug con- 

fined within the walls of fortified cities, which 

the Romans , ae as the refuge of weakness 

or pusillanimity\ the legions.were encamped on 

the banks of the iret rivers, and ,zlong the fron- 

tiers of the barbarians. As chem otitions for the 

most part, remained fixed and permanent, we may 

venture to describe the distribution .of, the troops. 

Three legions were sufficient: for Britam. ‘The 

principal ven ay upon the Rhind and Da- 

pube, and consisted of sixteen legions, “in the tol- 

lowing proportions: two in the Lower, and three 

in the Upper Germany; one in Rheetia, one in 

Noricum? tour in Pannonia, three in Mesia, and 

two iy Dacia. The defence of the huphrates 
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CHAP. ‘was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom were 


]. 
na Aang! 


Navy. 


planted in Syria, and the other two in Cappa- 
eee With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im- 
portant scene of war, a single legion maintained 
the domestic tranquillity of each of those great 
provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of 
a military force. About twenty thousand chosen 
soldiers, distinguished by the titles of City Co- 
horts and Pretorian Guards, watched over the 
safety of the monarch and the capital. As the 
authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Pretorians will, very soon, and 
very loudly, demand our attention; but in their 
arms and institutions we cannot find any circum- 
stance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appearance, and a 
less rigid discipline”, 

The navy maintained by the emperors might 
seem Inadequate to their greatitess; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful warpose of go- 
vernment. The ambition of tse Romans was 
confined to the land; nor was that warlike peo- 
ple ever actuated by the enterptising spirit which 
had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Car- 
thage, and eyen of Marseilles, to enlarge the 
bounds -of the Wotld, and to explore ie most 
remote colsts of the occan. To the Romans the 
ocean remained an object of terror rather than 


s 'Tacitus (Anmal. iv. 5.) has given us a state of the legions under 
Tiberius: and Dion Cassius (I, ly. p. 79-4 ) under Alexander Severus. 
1 have endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between these two 
periods. See fikewise Lipsius de Magnitudine Roman, |. i c. 4, 5 
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.f curiosity”; the whole extent of the Mediter- cna. 
ranean, after the destruction of Carthage, and 
the extirpation of the pirates, was includcd* 
within their provinces. The policy of the om- 
perors was directed only to preserve the peaceful 
dominion of that sea, and to protect the com- 
merce df their subjects. With these moderate 
views, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets 
in the most convenient ports of Italy, the one at 
Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, 
in the bay of Naples. Experience seems at 
length to have convinced the ancients, that as 
soon as their gallies excecded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for 
vain pomp than for real service. Augustus him- 
self, in the victory of Actium, had scen the supe- 
riority of his own light frigates (they were called 
Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
of his rival”. OF these Liburniaus he com- 


posed the = of Ravenna and Miscnum, 


I. 
Ae! 


destined to 
other the westel) division of*the Mediterranean ; 


nmand, the onc the eastern, the 


and to each of ythe squadronyehe attached a 
body of several thousand oa Besides 
these two ports, which may be considered as 
the principal seats of the Rom: Myhavy, a very 
considerable force was  statiened Pk on 


. % 
the coast of Provence, and the Inc Was 


® The Romans tried to disguise, by the pretence of religtou- 
awe, theirizuorance and terror. See Tacit. Gerlnuanta, c. JI. 

7 Plutayb. in Marc. Anton. And yet, if we may credit ee 
sius, these monstrous “castlps were no more than ten feet above an 
water, VA19. at 
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chap. guarded by forty ships, and three thousand sol- 

diers. To all these we add the fleet which pre- 

Served the commrnication between Gaul and 

Britain, and a gteatcmtimber of vessels constantly 

maintained on the Rbine end Danube, to harass 

the county, or to intercept the passage of tbe 
barbarians®. If we review this general ‘state of 
the Imperial forces; -of the cavalry as well as 
infantry ; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, 
and the navy; the most liberal computation will 

Amountof not allow us to fix the entire establishment by sea 

Degas and by land at more than four hundred and fifty 

ment. thousand men; a military power, which, however 
formidable it may seem, was equalled by a mo- 
narch of the last century, whose kingdom was 
confined within a single province of the Roman 
empire”. 

View of We have attempted to explain the spirit which 

the pro- moderated, and the strength which supported, the 

st power of Hadrian and the Antotin’s. We shall 
now endeavour, with clearness an{ precision, to 
describe the provintes once unifed under their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many inde- 
pendent and hostilé states. 

Spain. Spain, the western extremity of the empire, 
of Europe,_and of, the ancient world, has, in 
every gb, Gnwariatly preserved the same natural 
limits; the Pyrenean mountains, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
peninsula, at present so unequally divided be- 


% See Lipsius, de Magnitud. Rom. |.i.c. 5. The sixteen last 
chapters of Vegetius relate to naval affairs. , : 

© Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. c. 2). It must, however, be 
remembered, *.at France still feels that extraordinary effor.. 
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teen tho sovereigns, was distributed by Au-. CHAD. 
gsistus into three provinces, Lusitania, Batica, 
and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal’ 
now fills the place of the waslike country of the 
Lusitanians; and the loss suétained by the for- 
mer, on the side of the East, is compensated by 
an accession of territory towards the North. The 
confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond 
with those of ancient Betica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, Biscay and 
Navarre, Leon, and the Ko Castilles, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contri- 
buted to form the third and most considerable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name 
of its capital, was styled the province of Tarra- 
gona”. Of. the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians weré the most powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. 
Confident in the strength of their mountains, they 
were the lastewho submitted to the arms of 
Rome, and thAfirst who threw off the yoke of 
the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as: it contained thejgzhole coun- Gaul, 
try between the : aa o Ips,:the Rhine, 
and the Ocean, was of gredtey extent than imo- 
dern France. ‘To the Gomintegs of that powerful 
monarchy, with its recent ne ie f Alsace 
and Lorraine, we must add the duchy pf Savoy, 

7 See Strabo. ]. i. It is natural enough to suppose, (hit Arragon’, 
is derived from Tarraconensis, and several inoderns who have wrifen 
in Latin, use those words as synonymous. It if however certain, 
that the Arrsggeo, a little stream which falls froin ~ Pyrenees sito 


the Ebro, first gave its ney to a country, and gradually to a hins- 
lom. Send’Anville, Geogtaphie du Moyen Age, p 
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at 


éywap. the cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates 
I. of the Rhive, and the territories of Liege, 
¢ Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. 
When Augustus gave laws to the conquests of 
his father, he introduced a division of Gaul, 
equally adapted to the progress of the legions, 
to the course of the rivers, and to the sprincipal 
national distinctions, which had comprehended 
above an hundred independent states". The 
sea-coast of the Mcditerranean, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Dauphine, received their provincial 
appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country between 
the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or 
Lyons. ‘The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only 
by the Rhine; but a little befgye the age of 
Cesar, the Germans, abusing the. superiority of 
valour, had occupked a considprable portion of 
the Belgic, tectitory.. The- Roman conquerors 
very cagerly emezaced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 
Basil to jLexden, reeeived ‘the pompous names of 
the Uppée and “te Lower Germany”. Such, 
under th: reign of the Antonines, were the six 


-7* One hundred and fifteen ctétes appear in the Noutia of Gaul ; 
and it is well known that this appellation was applied not only to the 
capital town, but to the whole territory of each statey, But Plutarch 
and Appian inérease the number of tribes to three or four hundred. 

* D’Anvdle. Notice de ]’Ancienpe:Gaule. 
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provinces of Gaul; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, CHAP. 
the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two ws, 
Germanies. 

We have already had. occasion to mention the Britain. 
conquest of Britain, and to fx the boundary of” 
the Roman province in this island. It compre- 
hended a]] England, Wales, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the Friths of Dunbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost ber freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most consider- 
able were the Belge in the West, the Brigantes 
in the North, the Silures in South Wales, and the 
Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk”. As far as we can 
either trace or credit the resemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peo- 
pled by the’ same hardy race of savages. Before 
they yielded to the Roman arms, they often dis- 
puted the field, and often renewed the contest. 
After their sulyidsion, they constituted the western 
division of thy Enropean provinces, which ex- 
tended from the columns of Hercules to the wall 
of Antoninus, and, from the mouth, of the Tagus 
to the sources of the ean. fom 

Before the Roman conqufff, the county which Iraly. 
is now called Lombardy, wasspot consicered as a 
part of Italy. It had been ogertpied byf@ power- 
ful colony of Gauls, who, settling themsegves along 
the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, 
carried their arms and diffused their name from 
the Alps to the Apennine. The Ligurians dwelt 


"> Whitaker's Hisfory of Manchester, vol. i. q 3. 
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Chap. on the rocky coast, which now forms the tepublic 
| of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn; but the ter- 
Titories of that state, ‘which lie to the east of the 
Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians”. The 
middle part of the: peninsula that now composes 
the dutchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, 
was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Um- 
brians; to the former of whom Italy was in- 
debted for the first rudiments of civilized life”. 
The Tyber rolled at the foot of the seven hills 
of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Valsci, from that river to the 
frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant 
victories. On that celebrated ground the first 
consuls deserved triumphs, their successors adorn- 
ed villas, and their posterity have erected con- 
vents”. Capua and Campania possessed the 
immediate territory of Naples; the rest of the 
kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, 
the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apylians, and the 
Lucanians; and the sea-coasts ha. been covercd 
by the flourishing «colonies of tae Greeks. We 
may remark,.that when Augustus divided Italy 
into elevzn ‘regione. the little province of Istria 
was annexed to thatsskat of Roman sovereignty”. 
e: gaat 
™* The Tan V enttthough often confounded with the Gauls, 
, were more probably of Illyrian origin. See M. Freret, Mcmoires de 
l'Academie chs Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 
® See Maffei Verona illustrata, 1. i. 
™ The first contrast was observed by the ancients. Sce Florus, 
i. 11. The secon@ must strike every modern traveller. 


7 Pliny (His®’ Natur. |. iii.) follows the divisign of Italy by 


Augustus. 
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The™Enropean provinces of Rome were pro-— Cu ti. 

:veted by the course of the Rhine and the Danube. tay 
The latter of those mighty streams, which rises at ‘The Da- 
the distarte of only thirty miles from the former, ae 
flows above thirteen hundred miles, for the most fe 
part, to the south-east, collects the tribute of sixty 
navigablé rivers, and is, at length, through six 
mouths, received into the Huxine, which appears 
scarcely equal to such an accession of waters". 
The provinces of the Danube soon acquired the 
general appellation of [lyricum, or the Hlyrian 
frontier’, and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the cmpire; but they deserve to be more particu- 
larly considered under the names of Rhietia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Meesia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece, * 

The province of Rheaetia, which soon extin- Rhea. 
guished the name of the Vindelicians, extended 
from the summit of the Alps to the banks of the 
Danube ; frommts source, as far as its conflux with 
the Tun. The Yreatest part of the flat country 
is subject to the lector of Bavaria; the city of 
mot the 


Augsburgh is protagted by the heii 
we Wn their 


German empire; the ee 5 
mountains, and the cannt=sY¥ef Tirol i: 
among the numerous provinc’s of the. \ouse of 
Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which idincluded Noncum 


and Pune 
between the Inn, the Danube, and the Save; 9, 


ranked 


"® Tournefort, Voyages en Grece et Asie Minebre, lettre xviu. 

7? The narm® of [llywicum originally belonged ioe sea-coast of 
the Hadriatic, and was gradgally extended by the Ro 
Alps to the’ Cuxine sea, See Severin Pannonia, } 1. 
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Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Lower 


ee , Hungary, and Sclavonia, was knownl to the an- 


Dalmatia. 


cients under the names of Noricum and Pannonia. 
In their original state of independence, their fierce 
inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the 
Roman government they were frequently united, 
and they stilk remain the patrimony of’a single 
family. They now ‘contain the residence of a 
German prince, who styles himself Emperor of the 
Romans, and form the centre, as well as strength, 
of the Austrian power. It may not be improper to 
observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, the 
northern skirts of Austria, and a part of Hungary, 
between the Teyss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the House of Austria were comprised 
within the limits of the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more 
properly belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The best 
part of the sea-coast, which still"re*ains its ancient 
appellation, is a province of thé Venctian state, 
and the seat of thé little republ#: of Ragusa. The 
inland par weave assumed the Sclavonian names 
of Cro‘itid and SPosnia ; the former obeys an 
Austriat governorwthe Jatter a Turkish pasha; 
but the sshole, colintry | is still infested by tribes 
of barbérians, whiose savage independence irre- 
gularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian 
and Mahometan ae 


2 Venetial traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has lately given us 
some accountSt those very obscure countries. Be the geography 
and antiquit’es of the western IHyricum can be expected only from 
the munify -ace of the emperor, its sovereign. 
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After the Danube had received the waters of CHAP 
we Teyss fand the Save, it acquired, at least me 
among th¢ Greeks, the name of Ister™. It for- Masia and 
merly divided Mesia and Dacia, the latter of P*“* 
which, as we haye already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we enquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall find that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylvania 
have been annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary; whilst the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Ottoman Porte. On the right 
hand of the Danube, Mesia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king- 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in 
Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still ae, 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive countries ak ea 
of Thrace, M=ccdonia, and Greece, preserves O° 
the nicmory of* their ancient state under: the 
Roman enipire. Nn ‘the time ‘of the Antonines, 


the martial regions, of Thrace, trou: ¢&¢ moun- 
tains of Hemus and Rhodope,fo the Ba horns 
and the Hellespont, had solfed the , of a 
province. Notwithstanding the‘ehange of. Xpasters 
and of religion, the new city st Rome, founded 
by Constantine on the banks of the Bofphoras, 


has ever since remained the capital of a great 


monarchy. The kingdom of Macedpnia, which, 


“The Savestises near the confines of IJsiru, — consi- 
dered by the more early Greeks as the principal strkam of the 
Danube. 
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uuder the reign of Alexander, gave laws to Asia, 
derived more solid advantages from\the policy 
of the two Philips; and with its depeydencies of 
Epirus and Thesaaty, extended: from ‘the Atgean 
to the Ionian sea. When we refleét en :the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta‘and Athens, we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves, that: 80 any 1m- 
mortal republics of ancient Greece were lost in a 
single province of the Roman empire, which, from 
the superior influence of the Achzean league, was 
usually denominated the province of Achaia.» 
Such was the state of Europe under the Roman 
emperors. ‘The provinces of Asia, without ex- 
cepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are all 
comprehended within the linits of the Turkish 
power. But, instead of following the arbitrary 
divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will be 
safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe 
the indelible characters of nature. The name of 
Asia Minor is attributed with some propriety to 
the peninsula, which, confined elvis the Isuxine 
and the Mediterrinean, advanées from the Eu- 
pirates tagcrds Europe. Thie,most extensive and 
Hourishing distri 
the riv4r Halys, &As. dignifed by the Romanus 
with the-exclusive*title of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of that province extended over the ancient mo- 
uarchiesNof Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the mari- 
time countries of the Pamphylians, Lycians, and 
Carians, aud, the Grecian colonies of Ionia, which 
equalled infarts, though not in arms, the glory 
of theirfparent, The kiygdoms of Bitbynia 
and Postus possessed the northern sift of the 


westward of mount Taurus and 
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peninsula. from Constantinople to Trebizond. 
On the opposite side, the province of ‘Cilicia 
was termpnated by the mountains of Syria: the 
inland country, separated from.the Roman Asia 
by the river Halys, and from Armenia ‘by the 
Euphrates, had once formed the independent king- 
dom of Cappadocia. In this place we may observe, 
that the northern shores @f the Euxine, beyond 
Trebizond in Asia, and beyond the Danube in 
Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperors, and received at their hands either tri- 
butary princes or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim 
Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia, are the modern 
appcllations of those savage countries”. 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was 
the seat of the Seleucida, who reigned over 
Upper Asi:t, till the successful revolt of the Par- 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterrancan. When Syria 
became subject to the Romans, it formed the 
eastern frontige of their empire: nor did that 
province, in its utmost Jatitade, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the 


north, and towards the south, thes cqpfnes of 


Egypt, and the Red Sea. (Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine were sometimes annexed\, to, and sometimes 
separated from, the jurisdictjos of Sypia. ‘The 
former of these was a narrow and rog@ky coust ; 
the latter was a territory scarcely superior tq 
Wales, either in fertility or extent. Yet Phe- 

~ See the Periplus of Arian. He . 4e coasts of the 
keuxine, when he was governor of Cappadocia. 


a) 


CHAP, 
1, 


tee 


Syria, 
Phasnic l, 
dnth Pulese 
tine. 
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CHAP. nicia and Palestine will for ever live in the 
I. memory of mankind; since America,{as well as 
Europe, has received letters from thé, one, and 
religion from the other®. A sandy ddsert alike 
destitute of wood and water skirts dlong the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Red Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs 
was inseparably conntcted with their independ- 
ence; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled 
habitations, they soon became subjects to the 
Roman empire”, 

Lgypt. The geographers of antiquity have frequently 
hesitated to what portion of the globe they should 
ascribe Egypt”. By its situation that celebrated 
kingdom is included within the immense pen- 
insula of Africa; but it is accessible ‘only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A 
Roman prefect was seated on the y throne 


of the Ptolemies; and the iron Aceptre of the 


*S The progress of religion is well’known. The use of letters 
was introduced“9*fong the savages of Eurqne about fifteen hundred 
years beforg CHrist; antathe Europeans carried them to America 


about fifteda centuries v)jthe Christian zra. But in a period of 
three thousahd years, the nician alphabet received considerable 
alterations yy it passed through the hands of the Greeks and 
Romang. | ~ sy 


" Dion Gassius, lib. Ixwiu. p. 1131. 

© Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the 
‘Isthmus of Suez as the boundary of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, 
Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the west{rn branch of the Nile, or even the great Cuta- 
bathmus, or dgs€ent, which last would assign to asia, not only 


Egypt, but of Libya, 


—_—T 
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Mamalukes is now in the hands of a Turkish cHAp. 


pasha. The Nile flows down the country, above 
five hundced miles from the tropic of Cancer td 
the Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the 
extent of fertility by the measure of its~inundd- 
tions. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, 
afterwards a province of Kgypt, and is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. 


From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa Africa. 


extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth 
seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. 
The eastern division was considered by the Ro- 
mans as the more peculiar and proper province 
of Africa. * Till the arrival of the Pheenician co- 
lonies, that fertile country was inhabited by the 
Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Under 
the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it be- 
came the centre of commerce and empire; but 
the republic or Carthage 18 uow degenerated 
my feeble and’ disorderly states of Tripoli 
7 is. The military eee af Algiers 
on st. the wide extent of Numidia, as it was 
obuec aaied under Massinissa, and Jugertha: but 
» Uie time of Augustus, the fimits of Numidia 
..cre contracted; and, at least, two thirds of the 
cmtry acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, 
1+ the epithet of Cesariensis.- The genuine 
Nc .ct'a, or country of the IMoors, which, 
Ses: oe “oneient city of Tingi, or Sangier, was 

vcd by the appellation of Tyhgitana, is 


I. 
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represented by the modern kingdom of Faz.. Sallé, 
on the Ocean, so infamous at present for its pira- 
tical depredations, was noticed by the Romans, as 
the extreme object of their power, and ‘almost of 
their gevgraphy. A city of their founddtion may 
still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence 
of the barbarian whom we condescend to style 
the Iumperor of Morocco ; but it does not appear, 
that his more southern dominions, Morocco itself, 
and Segclmessa, were ever comprehended within 
the Roman province. The western parts of Africa 
are intersected by the branches of mount Atlas, a 
name so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets”; 
but which is now diffused over the immeuse oceau 
that rolls between the ancient and the new con- 
tinent™. 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman 
empire, we may observe, that Africa is divided 
from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve 
ines, through which the Atlantic flows into the 
Mediterranean. The columns of Iercules, so 
famous among the ancients, ywere two woviitams 


which ie have been tern asunder $x ~ ists 


1% 
convulsiga f the.elements; and at th '. 4-1 
i . 
* The ting range, motrate height, and geutle arte 
mount Atlas (see Shaw’s Fravels, p. 5.) are very unlike aoe iy 
mountain Which rears its head into the clouds, and seems ta, orl 


the heavens, The peak of Tenenff, on the coutrary, rises a | 
and a half abive the surface of the sea, and us it Was irequ 
visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of the é 
poets. See Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, tom.i. p. 312. Vliet’ 
Voyages, tom. il. 

7 M. de Volimire, tom. xiv. p. 297. unsupporte. JS Sater ose 
as generously bestowed the Canary ts] nds o. 
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the European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar CHAP. 
is now seated. The whole extent of the Mediter- =o 
ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were com- 

prised within the Roman dorhinion. Of the Jarger 
islands, the two Baleares, which derive their naine 

of Majorca and Minorca from their respective 

size, are subject at present, the former to Spain, 

the latter to Great Britain.» It 1s easier to deplore 

the fate, than to describe the actual condition of 
Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal 

title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, 

with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Grecce and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish 

arms; whilst the little rock of Malta defies thei 
power, and has emerged, under the government of 

its military Order, into fame and opulence. 


This Toug enumeration of provinces, whose General 
idea of the 
: Roman 
kingdoins, might ahuost induce us to forgive the empue. 


broken fragments have formed so many powerful 


wee i ates of the ancients. Dazzled with 
Us rosiy ots, the irresistible strength, and 
aie sf moderateon of the empcrors, 
- hee * susclves. to despise, and some- 

» odors tot © outlying countries which had 
"or ft i he yayment of a barbarous inde- 
visitas oo +.) gradualiy usurped the licence 

condone: + e Roman, monarchy with the 
aadeeot hee oii 4 But the temper, as well as 
paevacd. 4 . modern historian, require a more 
obo, uur. ait ate fanguage. Le may Impress a 
oe. f the greatness of Rome, by observ- 


Pex. Pro; 6s Grands Chemins, |. it. ce + 2, 3, 4. very 


clld «ft — 7 ™~ 
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cHap. ing that the empire was above two thonsand miles 


I. 


in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
orthern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the 
tropigbf Cancer ; that it extended, in length, more 
shal ve thousand miles from the Western Ocean 
to the Euphrates ; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the tventy- 
fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; 
and that it was supposed to contain above sixteen 


hundred thousand square miles, for the most part 
of fertile and well cultivated land” 


© See Templeman’s Survey of the Globe: but I distrust both 
the Doctor's learning and his maps. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Union and internal Prosperity of the Roman 
.Limpire, in the Age of the Antonines. 


Ir is not alone by the ‘rapidity, or extent of CllA?. 
conquest, that we should cstimate the greatness of Wo —_ 
Rome. The sovercign of the Russian deserts Se 
commands a larger portion of the globe. In the ment. 
seventh summer after his passage of the Helles- 

pont, Alexander crected the Macedonian trophies 

on the banks of the Hyphasis’. Within less than 

a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul 

princes of his race, spread their crucl devasta- 

tions and transicnt empire, from the sea of China, 

to the confines of Egypt and Germany.” But 

the fr: 4-0 of Roman power was raised and 

pro» | ss wisdom of ages. The obedient 
presi. of Ss .in and the Antonine’ were 


untices hwo des. d> adorned by arts. They 


my! to o.rascor suffer from the partial abuse 
ohabl sarel wath. ty; but the general principle 
hos Yeitur ont ow, wise, simple, and beneficent. 
Teoy enjossd too religion ‘of their ancestors, 
whidstueive “ious and advantages they were 
meaned Lb, + + secrees, to an equality with thei 
POGOe, 

"Pury were ereet (cut the midway between Lahor and Delhi. 
Phew aay sv Aley. ©:in Hindostan were confined to the Punjab, 

hiv Gotac ' oa + five great streams of the Inslus. 


Se We ee ie }Tistoire des Huns, ]. xv, xvi, and xvi. 
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I_-The policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily se- 


Universal. conded | by the reflections of the enlightened, and 


spirit of 
toleration. 


Of the 
people 


by the “habits of the superstitious, part of their 
subjects” The various modes of worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all con- 
sidered by the people, as equally true; *by the 
philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate, 
as equally useful. And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embit- 
tered by any mixture of theological rancour ; 
nor was it confined by the chains of any specu- 
lative system. ‘The devout polythcist, though 
fondly attached to hig national rites, admitted 
with implicit faith the different rcligions of the 
earth’. Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 


journey, perpetually disposed hin to pr 
7 


the articles of his belief, and to endioce ie 

of his protectors. “The thin textir e tic Pa 
gan mythology was interwover: wita varios lt 
not discordant materials. As soc us Hoyas th 
lowed that sages and heroes, «tie ‘uid lived. or 


> ‘Tmue is not any writer who describes i ~ ft, we see 
Herodotus, the true gemus of Polytheis: he ee 
may be found in Mr, Hume’s Natural History ot ey ak thre 
best contrast 1n Bossuet’s Universal Hist . 0 Seyne eters ta ee 
of an intolerant spirit appear in the cow’ oot of vse tas teats foes 
Juvenal, Sat. xv.); and the Christians, owe!) 7 nt ti Bact 
under the Roman empire, formed a ver, seymi tt Ae vee 
important indead, that the discussion Ww |) sya we. cy Petre 
of this work. 
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who had died for the benefit of their country, 
were exalted to a state of power and immortality, 
it was universally confessed, that they deserved, 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence; of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand> groves 
and a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated thee wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The ne 
powers of nature, the planets, and the elements, 
were the same throughout the universe. The 
invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 
its divine representative; every art and profes- 
sion Its patron, whose attributes, in the most dis- 
tant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A 
republic of gods of such opposite tempers and in- 
terest required, in every system, the moderating 
hand of a supreme magistratey who, by the pro- 
gress of knowledge -and flattery, was gradually 
invested with the sublime perfectiens of an 
Eterna! Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarch’. 
Such wa. the mild spirit of antiquity, that the 
nattons ‘vere less attentive to the difference,artn 


to the soscublance, of their religious worship. 

Toe Cueeh. tne Roman, ind the Barbarian, as 
a, ee 

Pao ity tox rs, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olym- 

pul. ar © oly. ernbed in the xvth book of the lhad: in the 

Cech ore sailoadome sn Sor Mr. Pepe, without perceiving it, has 


Waproves the taicale yor Piomer. 
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CHap. they met before their respective altars, easily per- 


Ils 


Of philo- 


sophers. 


guaded themselves, that under various:names, and 


' with various ceremonies, they adored the same 


deitiés. The elegant mythology of Homer gave 
a beautiful, and almost a regular form, to the 
polytheism of the ancient world’. 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their mo- 
rals from the nature of man, rather than from 
that of God. They meditated, however, on the 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important 
speculation; and in the profound inquiry, they 
displayed the strength and weakness of the human 
understanding’. Of the four most celebrated 
schools, the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured 
to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and 
piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs 
of the existence and perfections of the first cause ; 
but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished from 
the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the 
Academics, and Epicureans were of a less reli- 
gious cast ; but whilst the modest scien’. +f che 
former induced them to doubt, the jy <2... fe. 


’ See for instance, Casar de Bell. Gallk vin bo Vat 0} tae 


tury or two the Gauls themselves applied to tei. oe. 6 batt es 
Miz. Lury, Mu, Aquio, &e. 

® The admirable work of Cicero de Natur: i? he ais 
clue we have to guide us through the dark on. es gs de 


represents with candour, and confutes with sole oe te ante 
the philosophers. 
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norance of the latter urged them to deny, the CHAP. 
iT. 

providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of oem teed 

inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported 

by freedom, had divided the Public teachers ‘of 

philosophy into a variety of | contending” sects ; 

but the ingenuous youth, who, from every part, 

resorted to Athens, and the other seats of learn- 

ing in the Roman empire, were alike instructed 

in every school to reject and to despise the religion 

of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, 

that a philosopher should accept; as divine 

truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the in- 

coherent traditions of antiquity; or, that he 

should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings 

whom he must have despised, as men! Against 

such unworthy adversaries, Cicero condescended 

to employ the arms of reason and eloquence ; 

but the satire of Lucian was a much more ade- 

quate, as well as more efficacious, weapon. We 

may be well assured, that a writer, conversant 

with the world, would never have ventured to 

expose the gods of bis country to public ridicule, 

had they not already been the objects of secret 

contempt among the polished and enlightened 

orders of society ’. : 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion | 
which prevailed in the age of the AntoniatS, 
hoth the interest of the priests and the credu- 
lity of the people were sufhriently respected. In 
thetr wiitings and conversation, the piriiéSopher’ 


~ 1 do not pretend to assert, that, in this irreligious age, the na- 
iural terrnrs of superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c, had 
lost their ericacy, 
eke | I e ie F. 
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aes of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of 


om reason 5 but they resigned their -actions to the 


Of the mae 


gistrate. 


commands of law and of custom. Y¥iswing, with 
a smile of pity: and-indnlgence, the various 
errors of the vulgar, they diligently practised 
the ceremonies of their fathers, :devoutly fre- 
quented the temples of the gods; “gad sometimes 
condescending‘ to avt:a,.part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed’ the sentiments 4f an 
Atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners 
of such a temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle 
about their respective modes of faith, or of wor- 
ship. It was indifferent to them what shape 
the folly of the multitude might chuse to assume; 
and they approached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and the same external reverence, the aléars 
of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter °. 

It is not easy to conceive from whaf motives 
a spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
the: Reman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by & blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso- 
phers; and the schools of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. . They could not be impelled by 
ambition or evérice, as the temporal and ecclesi- 
agtwal powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most ilus- 
trioys of the senators; and the office of Supreme 


* Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a 
decent reverence fer the religion of their own country, and of man- 
kind. The devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. 


Drogen. Lact. x. 10. 
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Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperers.CHAP. 
themselves. They knew and valued the advan- eon 
tages of feligion, as it is connected with civil ; 
government. They encouraged~ the public fes-}. 
tivals which humanize the manners of the people. 

They managed: the arts of ‘divindtion; as a con- 
verierit instrufent of policy; and they respected, 

as the firmest bond of society; the useful persua- 

sion, that, either in this or in a future life, the 

erime of perjury is most assuredly punished by 

the avenging gods*. But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the generat advantages of religion, they 

were convinced, that the various modes of wor- 

ship contributed alike to the same salutary pur- 
poses: and that, in every country, the form-of 
superstition, which had received the sanction of 

time and experience, was the best adapted to 

the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and Inthe pro- 
taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished Verne 
nations of the elegant ‘statues of their gods, and 

the rich ornaments of their temples”; but, in 

the exercise of the religion which they derived 

from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced 

the indulgence, and even protection, of’ the Ro- 

man conquerors. The province of Gaul seems, 

and indeed only seems, an exception to this uni- 

versal toleration. Under the #pectons preiekt 

of abolishing human sacrifices, the emperors Tibe- 

rius and Claudius suppressed the gangerous power 


° Polybius, 1. vi. c. 53, 54 Juvenal, Sat. xiii laments that in 
his time this apprehension had lost much of ity effect. 

1° See the fate of Syracuse, Tarenium, Ambracia, Coriath, &c. 
the conduct of Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Orat. 4.), and the usual, 
practice of governors, in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 
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CHAP,_of the Druids": but the priests themselves, their 
soe gods and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscu- 


At Rome. 


rity till fhe final destruction of Pagatiism se 
Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with eubjects and strangers from 
every part of ‘the world”, whoall introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of their 
native country“. )“Every city in the empire was 
justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies ; and the ‘Roman senate, using the 
common privilege, sometimes interposed, to check 
this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyptian 
superstition, of all the most contemptible and 
abject, was frequently prohibited; the temples 
of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their wor- 
shippers banished from Rome and Italy”. But 
the zeal of fanaticism prevailed over the cold 
and feeble efforts. of policy. The exiles returned, 
the proselytes multiplied, the temples were re- 
stored with increasing ‘splendor, and Isis and 


" Sueton. in Claud’—Plin. Hist, Nat. xxx. 1. 

'? Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes, tom. vi. p. 230—252. 

'? Seneca Consolat. ad Helviam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

“ Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquitat. Roman. 1. il. 

In the year of Reme 701, the temple of [sis and Serapis was 
demolished by the order ef the Senate (Dion Cassius, |. xl. p. 252.), 


‘ond evn by the hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus, 1.-3,), 


Afier the death of Caesar, it was restored at the public expence 
(Dion, 1. xlvil. p. ‘501.). When Augustus was in Egypt, he revered 
the majesty of Serapis (Dion, |. li. p. 647.) ; but in the Pomerium 
of Rome. and a witc-esaMf it, he prohibited the worship of the 
Egyptian gods (Dion, |. lili. p. 679. 1. liv. p. 785.). They re 
mained, however, very fashionable under his reign (Ovid. de Art. 
Amand. I, 1.) and that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius 
was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. 
Joseph. Adtiquit. 1. xvill. c. 3.) 
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Serapis at length assumed their place among CMAP. 


the Roman deities. Nor was this indulgence A 


departure ‘from the old maxims of government. ’ 


In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele 
and Esculapias | had been invited by solemn em- 
bassies ”; and it was customary to tempt the 
protectors, of ssieged cities, by the promise of 
more distinguished honours ‘than they possessed 
in their native country ™. > Rome gradually be- 
came the common temple of ber subjects; and 
the freedom of the city was bestowed on all the 
gods of mankind ”. 


ie i 


II. The narrow policy of preserving, without Freedom 


any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the an- 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own wheresoever they,were found, among slaves 
or strangers, enemies or barbarians”. During 
the most flourishing wera of the, Athenian com- 
monwealth, the number of- citizens gradually 
decreased from about thirty * to twenty-one 


* Tertullian in Apologetic. c. 6. p. Edit. Havercamp. | 


am inclined to attribute their establishment td- the devotion of the. 


Flavian family. 

7 See Livy, 1. xi. and xtix. 

4 Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c.9. He gives us a form of evocation. 

” Minutius Felix in Octavio, p. 54.. Arnobius, |. vi. p. 115. 

* Tacit. Annal. xi, 24. The Orbis Romanus of the’ learned 
Spanheim is a complete history of the progressive admission of La- 
tium, Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Rome. 

11 Herodotus, v.97. It should seem, however, that he fokowed 
a large and popular estimation. 


of Reme. 
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CHAP. thousand *. Ig on the contrary; .web-nedy the 
t: _ growth of the Roman tran 9 may dis- 

cover, % “notwithstanding a satit dé- 
mands OF wars, and praia titteens, who, 
in ‘the’ first’ censtib of ervius tig amounted 
‘to no more’, thin’ ‘@ighty-three tisand, were 
multiplied, se. ‘commet ent of the 
‘social war, to’ the nigh of font Hundred and 
sixty-three® thousand . , ‘Uble to ‘bear arms in 
the service of. their: ‘Somme ‘When the allies 
of Rome claimed in ‘equal share of honours and 
privileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance 
of arms to an ignominiots concession. The Sam- 
nites and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty 
of ‘their rashness; but the rest of the Italian 
‘states,"as they successively’ returned to their 
duty, were admitted into’the bosota of the re- 
‘public, and soon contributed to the rnin of 
public freedom. Under: a-democratical govern- 
ment, the’ citizens exercige’‘the powers of sove- 
‘reignty; and those powers will be firat abused, 
and afterwards lest, if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude. Bat when the popular 
assemblies had ‘been suppressed by the adminis- 
tration of the’ emperors, the conquerors were 
distinguished fromthe vanquished nations, only 
‘exile first arid most honourable order of sub- 
jects; and their increase, however rapid, was 
no Jonger exposed fo the same dangers. Yet 

oN 

’ “a Athequont, Deipnovophist. 1 vi. p. 272. Edit. Casaubon, Meur- 


vos de Fortumh Afticd, c. 4. 
in ™@ Seea very agcurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum 


in M.de Beaufort, Republique Romaine, I. iv. ¢. 4. 
* Appian. de Bell, Civil. 1.i. Velleius Paterculus, 1.ji. c. 15, 16, 17. 
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re who- adopted the- maxims of CHAD, 
he ATEC with . the:: strictest care, the” Ul. 


iy 2 vk Roman pange, anit diffused the free- + 
dom of she: city. with prodent liberality”. 
Till the ie peiseges, af: ‘Romans had been pro Italy. 
7 to: allthe inhabitants of the 
empire, an, aeportent “distinetion was preserved 
between Ttaly, and the ¢ .prgvinees. “The former 
was esteeméd the centre of ablic unity, and the 
firm basis of the constitation. “Italy claimed the 
birth, or at least the residente, of the emperors 
and the senate”. The estates of the Italians 
were exempt from taxes, their persdns from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their mu- 
nicipal corporations, formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted, under the 
immediate eye of the supreme power, with the 
execution of the. awe... From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born .citizens of Rome. Their 
partial distinctions were obliterated, and they 
insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and civil institutions, and 
equal to the weight of a powerful empire. The 
republic gloried in her generous -policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the merit, and services of 


% Meecenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his sub- 
ject, scitizens. But we may justly suspect that the historian Dion 
was the author of a counsel, so much adapted to the prifttice of his ' 
own age, and so little to that of Augustus. — 

The senators were obliged to have onéthird of their own 
landed property in Italy. See Plin. 1. vi. ep. 19. The qualification 
was reduced by Marcus to one-fourth. Since the reign of Trajap, 
Jtaly bad sunk nearer to the level of the provinees. 
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her adopted sons. ‘Had she always confined the 


7 distinction of Romans to the anciegt families 


The pro- 


vinces, 


« within the walls of the city, that imevettal mame 


would have been deprived. of some of its noblest 
ornaments, Virgil was a nitive of Mantua; Ho- 
race was inclined to’ “doubt whether he should 
call himself att’ ‘Apulian Or .a Lueatiian, it was 
in Padua that ‘an Arigtorian was fornd worthy to 
record the majestic setfes of Roman victories. 
The patriot family, of the Catos emerged from 
Tusculum; and’ the little town of Arpinum 
claimed the double honour of producing Marius 
and Cicero, the former. of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third 
Funder of Rome; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the designs of Catiline, enabled 
her to een with Athens for the palm o elo- 
quence”, 

The provinces of: the empire (as they have 
been described in the preceding chapter) were 
destitute of any public: force, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece™, and in Gaul®, 
it was the first care of.the senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind, 
that, as the Roman arms prevailed by division, 


F Beret part of the Verona Ilustrata of the Marquis Maffei, 
gives the clearest and moat comprehensive view of the state of Italy 


\under sin Al 
% See usaniag: h. vii. The Romans condescended to restore the 


names of those assemblies, when they could no longer be dangerous. 

* They are frequently mentioned by Cesar. The Abbé Dubos 
attempts, with verp'litthe success, to prove that the assemblies of 
Gaul were continued under the-emperors. Histoire de !'Etablisse- 
ment de la Monarchie Frangoise, I. i. c. 4. 
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they might be resisted by union. Those princes, /CHAY. 


whom the. ostentation of gratitude or generosity. 
permitted’for a while to hold a precarious scep-’ 
tre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
as they had performed their appointed. task of 
fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. 
The freg states and cities ‘which -had embraced 
the canse of Rome were rewarded with a nomi- 
nal alliance, and insensibly snnk into real servi- 
tude. The public authority was every where 
exercised by the ministers of the sénate and of 
the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control. But the same salutary 
maxims of government, which had secured the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans 
was gradudlly formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithfal and deserving of the 
provincials to the fresdom of Rome. 


_ « Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he in- Colonie. 


‘‘ habits,” is a very just observation of Seneca 


tives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 
hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and 
we may remark, that, about forty years after tho 
reduction of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates”. These voluntary exiles were en-/ 


* Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, «. 6. 

*! Memnon apud Photium, c. 33. Valer. hfaxim. iz.@ Plu- 
tarch and Dion Cassras swell the massacre to 160,000 citizens; but 
1 snould esteem the sunaller number to be more than sufficient. 


30 and mnu- 


) nicipal 
confirmed by history and experience. The na- ‘owns. 
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GHAP. gaged, for theamost part, in the occupations of 
ay: commerce, ‘egriculearésiand the. farmnyel. the: re 
«venue. But after the legions-were.ceiidéted: per- 
manent by the. emperors, . the previnoes: were 
peopled -by a race of ‘soldiers; and thé veterans, 
whether they received the: rewand-of. their service 
in land or ingmoney;: asually’ setthed: with their 
families in the .couiitry, where they had honour-. 
ably spent their youth; Throughout the em- 
pire, but more particularly in -the western parts, 
the most fertile: districts, and the most conve- 
nient .sitnatians,” were reserved for the establish- 
ment of colonieé; someof which were of a civil, 
and others of a ‘military nature. In their man- 
nerg,.and internal policy, the colonies formed a 
perfect representation of their great parent» and 
they were soon endeared tothe natives by the 
ties of friendship and allianee, they efegtually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a 
desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, 
in due time, its hogours and advantages”. The 
municipal cities .ingensibly equalled the rank and 
splendour of the colonies; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the prefer- 
able condition, of those societies which had js- 
‘ued from, or those which had been received into 
e bosom of Rome™.- The right of Latium, 
™ Twenty-five colonies were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. 
Natur. ili. 3, 4, iv. 35.); and nine in Britain, of which London, 
Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, still remain 
considerable cities (see Richard of Cirencester, p. 36. and Whita- 
ker's History of Manchester, }. i. c. 3.) 
* Aul. Gell. Noctes Attice, xvi. 13. The Emperor Hadrian 
cxpressed hia surprise, that the cities of Utica, Gades, and Itatica 
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as it was called, conferred on the cities to which, CHAP, 
it bad t been: ‘granted, a more'partial favour. The 
only, at the. expiration of their office? 
assumed the: quality of Roman citizens; but as 
those offices were annual, ain a few years they 
circulated . round, the. principal families*. Those 
of the, prowkicials who wete permitted to bear 
arms in the legions”; those who exercised any 
civil’ employment; all, in a word, who perform- 
ed any public service, or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded wit a present, whose 
value was continually diminished by the increas- 
ing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the 
city had been bestowed on the greater number 
of their subjects, it- was still aecompanied with 
very solid’ advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that.title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particularly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testapgents, and inheritances; and 
the road of fortune was open to those, whose 
pretensions were seconded by favour er merit. 
The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Cesar in Alesia, ‘commanded legions, go- 
verned prowunces; and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome®. Tels: ‘athbition, imstead of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the state, was inti- 
mately connected with its calety and greatness. 


eee 


which already enjoyed the rights of Mwsicipia, should solicit the 

title of colomes. Their example, however, became fashionable, and 

the empire was filled with honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de 

Usu Numiamatum, Dissertat. xiii. = 
* Spanheim, Orbis Roman. c. 8. p.62. © 

' % Aristid. in Rome Encomio, tom. i. p. 218. Edit. Jebb. 
* Tacit, Annal. xi. 23,24. Hist. iv. 74. 


oa , 
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crap.. So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
ll. of language over’ natiohal manners, that, it was 
Division of their most serious care to extend,’ witlf the -pro- 


~ i" ovess of their arms, the use of the Latin tongee”. 

Greek pro- The ancient dialecta ’ of Italy, the Sabine, the 
vinces. ; ‘ . . 

Etruscan, and the Venetian,. sunk. into, oblivion ; 

but in the provinces,” the. east was less docile 

than the west to the 'yoice of its victorious pre- 

ceptors. This obvious difference marked the 

two portions of the empire with a distinction of 

colours, which, th bh it was In some degree 

concealed “during the meridian splendor of pros- 

perity, became gradually more visible, as the 

shades of night descended upon the Roman 

world. The western countries were civilized by 

the same hands which subdued them. As soon 

as the barbarians were reconciled to ‘obedience, 

their minds were opened to any new impressions 

of knowledge and politeness, The language of 

Virgil and Cicero, thongh with some inevitable 

mixture of corruption, was 80 universally adopted 

in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Panno- 

nia™, that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic 

idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 

or among the peasants®. Education and study 


See Plin, Hist. Natut. iii§. Avgastia. de Civitate Dei, xix. 7. 
Lipsitis de pronunciatione Litigue Latin, c.'S. | 

™ Apuleius aud Augustin will answer for Africa; Strabo for 
Shain and Gaul ; Tacitas, in the life of Agricola, for Britain; and 
Velleius Paterculus, for Pannonia. To them we may add the Ian- 
suage of the Inscriptions. | 

” The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Armorica. We may observe that Apuleius reproaches an 
Afmican youth, who lived among the populace, with the use of the 
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insensibly inspired the natives of ‘those countries” CHAP, 
with the. sentiments of Romans; and Italy gave 
fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provin- 
cials. They solicited with more ardour, and 
obtained with. more facility, the freedom and 
honours of’ the state; supported the national 
dignity in letters” and in arms; and, at length, 
in the person of Trajan,* produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would not haye disowned for 
their countryman. The sitgation of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the barbarians. 
The former had been long since civilised and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relin- 
quish their language, and too much vanity to 
adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving 
the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, 
of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were ‘Sinpelled to respect their su- 
perior wisdom a wer®, Nor was the influ- 
ence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once cele- 
brated country. Their empire, by the progress 
of colonies and conquest, had been diffused from 
the Hadriatic to the Euphrates — and the Nile. 
Asia was covered with Greek’ cities, and the 


ame 


Punic; whilst he had almost forgot. Greek, god neither could nor 
would speak Latin (Apolog. p. 696.). The greater part of St. Austin’s 
congregations were strangers to the Punis, 

”. Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. 

“ There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Libanias, a single 
Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant 
that the Romans had any good writers. 


General 


ise of both 


anguapges, 
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In their potnpots cotrts' those “pHa *aaNed the’ 
elegance -of Athend’ with ‘the luxufy“of tbe"Bhat: 
and the éxample of the court was imithi#d, at 
an humble distarice;’ by the higher tanks’ of their 
subjects. . Such was‘ the general division’ of the 
Roman. einpiré: into “the Latin ahd Greek lan- 
guages. To these we may add a third distinc: 
tion for the body .¢f the riatives in Syria, and 
espectally. im Egypt. The use of their ‘ancient 
dialects, by secluding them from‘ the commerce 
of mankind, checked the imprévements of those 
barbarians“. “The slothfal effeminacy of the 
former, exposed them to the contempt; the sullen 
ferociousness of the latter, excited the aversion’ of 
the conquerors*. Those nations had submitted 
to the Roman power, but they seldom desired~ or 
deserved the freedoni of the ‘city: 4nd it was re- 
marked, that mote than two'Hitindred and thirty 
years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, be-’ 
fore an Egyptian wa’ admitted into the senate of 
Rome“. © 

, tis a just though trite observation, that 
victorious Rome was herself subdued by the arts 
of Greece. Those’ immortal writers who still 


command ° the admiration of modern Europe, 


soon became the favourite object of study and 


© The curious reader may see in Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclesias- 
tique, tom. xix. p- 1. ¢.8.) how much the use of the Syriac and 
Egyptian languages wap still preserved. | 

* See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcelin. xxii. 16, 

“ Dion Cassius, 1. boxvii. p. 1275... The first instance happened 
under the reign of Septimius Severus, Oo 
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imitation,,,in.{taly and. the . western: provinces. CHAP 
t ang, amusements.of the Romans ae 
were, not, suffered to interfere with, their sound ° 
maxims ; of policy. Whilat ‘they acknowledged. 
the charms of the. Greek, they asserted-the dig- 
nity of the Latin tongue, apd the ‘exclusive use 
of the datter..was inflexibly ‘maintained in the 
administration, of civil as well as military govern- 
ment”. The two. languages exercised at the 
same time their separate ju ipa tion throughout 
the empire: the former, 28 fe natural idiom of 
science; the datter, 48 the legal dialect of pub- 
lic transactions. Those. who united letters with 
business were, equally conversant with both; and 
it was almost. impossible, in any province, to find 
a Roman subject, of a liberal education, who was 
at once a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin 
languages ges | 
It was by such institutions that the nations of Sl.ve- 
the empire insensib# melted away into the Ro- 
man name and pedple. But there still remained, 
‘n the centre of every province and of every 
family, an unhappy condition of men who en- 
dured the weight, without sharing the benefits, 
of society. In the fyee_atates of antiquity, the 
re exposed to the wanton 


ment 


© See Valerius Maxims, |. ii c.. te 2. The Emperor Claudius 
disfrapchised an eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He 
was probably in some public office. Suetonius ip Claud. c. 10. 
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impatient to break and’: tor Heverige ss era, 

Against -anch , internal: abemiea;, Whose deaberate 
insurrections} Bag. mone thar-once-rednestl the re- 
pnblig; tp- ba ibrink ‘of, destruction; ‘the most 


i. the ‘most eruel treatment; 


et’ tiated -by:tie great. law of self: 
presereation. atgarhen the principal nations of 
Enrope,' Adia,, pe Wyre anited: under the 
laws of ‘one’ soverei vereign, the sdgree of foreign: snp- 
plies flowed:-with: mruch-bpse ‘abundance, and the 
Romans-were Heducedsfa $0.the milder bat more te- 
dioug method of propagetion:. 34a. their namerogs 
families, -and particularly in their coantry extates, 
they. encouraged the marriage of theit'slaves. The 
sentiments of natureythd ‘habits ite. 0f education, and 
the possession ofa clam Lspiecies of-property, 
contribated to; .allewiatethe bitidehips of servitude ®. 
The existance Esa slaver heghime: ‘an object of 
greater: value; and: tho ughchis Boppiness: still de. 
pendegiakkthe temper and: circumstances of the 
master: the humanity Of thee latter, instead of being 
restrained: hy fear, aves encouraged . by the sense of 


* dy the ‘onmy Ty OF hoowlld tik Ox .told’ for a dtachma, -atid a 
slave: ae, four nar Seach. 9 gbant thoes. sifllings. Platarh. in 


Lucall'® 
* De wee Saal d Belog. Hist: be xxxiv. and x$¢it. Florus, 
ul. 19, 2Q - 
* See g a remarkable jostance Bf severity in Cigeso in -Verrens, y. 3. 
" See in Grater, and ‘the other eollectors, a) great: Bam ber ma 
somptiona addremed by slanes te their wives, qhidsisen, tallow -sereen 
masters, &c, They, aréall, most probabl, of tee Sspertel age 
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his own.interest. The progress of ganners was ac- CHAP. 
celerated by the virtue, or policy: of the emperors ; , oe 
and by tle-ediets of Hadiian: air the Antonines, 

the protection of the laws was extended to the 

most abject part of mankind. - _The jurisdiction of 

life and death-over the: ‘staves; a power long exer- 

cised and often abused, was. taken out of private 
hands, and reserved :to the. magistrates alones 

The subterraneous prisons were, ‘abolished ; and, 

upon a just complaint of ig plerable treatment, 

the injured slave obtained eit sr his deliverance, 

or a less cruel master” 

Hope, the best one of our imperfect con- Enfran- 
dition, was not denied to the Roman avenue 
and if he had any opportunity of rendering him- 
self either usefal or agreeable, he nnght very 
naturally expect that’ the diligence aa fidelity 
of a few years’ would be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of freedom. The benevolence 
of the master’ was Fo frequently. prompted by 
the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, 
that the laws found it more nécessary to.restrain 
than to encourage a profuse,and ondistinguish- 
ing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse”. It was a maxim of 
ancient jurisprudence, that a ‘slage’-had not any 
country of his own, he acquised with ‘his “liberty 
an admission into the politieal society of which 
his patron was a meraber. Ihe conseqnences 


© Sce the Augustan History, and a Dissertation of M, de Burig- 
ny, in the xxxvth yoluins of the Academy of Inscriptions, upen the 
Roman slaves. , 


4 See another Dissertation of M. de Barigny, in the xxxvith 


volume, on the Roman freedmen. 
VOL. I. F 
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of this mast os Wwotdd bare prostituted thé privi- 
leges of the Memkh”city to a meh ‘amd pro- 
miscuous multitude. Sdine seavonktie’ exttp- 
tions were therefore. provided ; acid the honour- 
able distinction Was confined: to such daves only 
as, for just catises, ad with the approbation of 
the magistrate, should ' receive a solemn sid legal 
anumission. “Even ‘these thosen freedmen db 
tained no ‘more than the’ private rights of citi- 
zeus, and ‘ were’ agen excluded: from civil 
or” “maitieary* honotits. “Whatever might be the. 
merit or fortune of their sotis, they likewise were 
esteemed’ unworthy of a ‘séat in the senate; nor 
were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated till the third or fourth 
generation”. Without destrpying the distinction 
of ranks, a distant prospect’ of freedom and 
honours was presented, even to those whom pride 
and prejudice ‘almost disdained to ae amDONE 
the hninan species. tems 
It: was once proposed to discriminate the slaves 
by a peculiar habit; + but‘ it was justly’ appre- 
hendéd that there. might be some danger in 
acqiiathting them with their own numbers”. 
Without interpreting, in their utmost strictness, 
‘the liberal appellations “of legions and myriads” ; 


te Spanheim, ‘Orbis Romgn. li. c. 16. p. 124, Bec. 

© Beneca de Clementif, J. i. c. 24. “Fhe original is much 
stronger, *‘ Quantum periculum immiretet si servi nostri numerare 
rros coepissent.” 

“ See Pliny (Hist. Natur. }. xxxili.) a Aheiieus (Deipnoso- 
phist. 1. vi. p. 272.) The latter boldly asserts, that he knew very 
many (rapeAds:) Romans who possessed, mot for ur, but ostenta- 
tion, ten and éven twenty thousand slaves. 
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we may. vegture to prononyor,.. thas, the propor-* GHA?P. 
tion of. glavea, ,who were valued a4 property oa ae 
more. .considerable than that: of;-sprvants, who 
can. be compnted oply.as an expence’. The 
youths.af a promising genius were, instructed in 
the arta and sciences, and their price was ascer- 
tained by the degree of their-skill and talents”. 
Almost every profession, either liberal” or me 
chanical, might be found in the household of art 
qpulent senator. The ministers of pomp and 
sensuality were multiplied be ond the concep- 
tion of modern luxury”. It was more for the 
interest of the merchant or manufacturer to 
purchase, than to hire his workmen ; and in the 
country, slaves were employed as the cheapest 
and most laborious instruments of agriculture. 
To confirm’ the general observation, and to dis- 
play the multitude of. alaves, we might allege 2 
variety of particular, instances. It was disco- 
vered, on a very melancholy occagion, that four 
hundred slaves were maintained in @ single palace 
of Rome®. The same nuurber of fopr hun- 
dred belonged to an estate which an African 
widow, of a very private condjtion, resigned to 


8s In Paris there are not more than 43,700" domestics of every, 
sort, and not & twelfth part of the inhabitants. Mesgange Recherches 
sur la Population, p. 186. - 

5 A learned slave sold for many hogdred pounds sterling » Atti- 
cus always bred and taught them himself, Cornel. Nepos in Vit. G, 13. 

7 Many of the,Roman physictans were slayes. See Dr, Mid- 
dleton’s Dissertation and Defence. * : 7 

% Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pig- 
norius de Servi. > +o ere 

® Tacit. Annal xiv. 49. They all were executed, {gr not pre 
venting their master's murder. 
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CHAP. ber son, whilit-sie: reserved for herself 4 much 
larger share ofthér property”. A fréedmart; ‘un- 
‘der the teign of Augustus, thoagh “his fortune 
had suffered great losses in the civil Wars, left be- 
hind him three thousand six hundred ¥éke of 
oxen, two hundred and fifty thousatid head of 
smaller cattle, and, what was almost inoluded in 
the description of cattle, four thousand one huw: 
red and sixteen slaves”. 

Popul The number’ of, subjects who acknowledged 

Boman the laws of Ro é, of citizens, of provincials, 

empire. and of slaves,: cannot now be fixed with: such a 
degree of accuracy, as the importance of the 
object would deserve. ‘We are informed, that 
when the emperor Claudius exercised the office 
of censor, he took an account ‘of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five ‘thousand Roman citizens, 
who, with the proportion #f women and chil- 
dren, must have ‘amounted to. about -twenty 
millions’ of souls. The multitude of subjects of 
an iuferior rank, was uncertain and fluctuating. 
But, after weighing with attention every circum- 
statice’ Which” could‘ influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as 
there were citizens, of either sex, and of every 
age ; and that*the; slaves were at least equal in 
number to the free, inhabitants of the Roman 
world: The: total amount of this imperfeet cal 
culation ‘would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons: a “degree of popu- 


© Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548. Bait, Peiphia. 
* Plin. Hist. Natur. | xxxiii, 47. s 
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lation which. possibly exceeds that .of modern / CHAP. 
Europe”, and forms’ the most nwmmerous saciety , eg 
that has ever, been united under the .aame system 
of government. « . eee ae 

Domestic peace and union were the natural Obedience 
consequences . of the. moderate and comprehen- es 
sive policy embraced: by the Romans. If we 
turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia,- 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and~ 
weakness in the extremities 4, the collection of 
the revenue, or the administration of, justice, 
enforced by the presence of an army; hostile 
barbarians established in the heart of the coun- 
try, hereditary satraps. usurping the dominion of 
the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, 
though incapable of freedom. But the obedi- 
énce of, the Roman world, was uniform, volun-— 
tary, and permanent The vanquished nations, 
blended .inta one ; great people, resigned the 
hope, nay even the wish, of resuming *their 
independence, and . scarcely considered ,, their 
own existence as distinct from. the existence of 
Rome. The .established authority of the em- 
perors pervaded without an effort the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was. exercised 
with the same facility on the ‘banks of the 
Thames, or of the Nile, as.,on those: of the ‘T'y- 

® Compute twenty milltons in France, twerity-two in Germany, 
four in Hungary, tep-in Italy with iw glands, eight in Great Britain 
and Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal,*ten or twelve in the 
European Russia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, four in 
Sweden, three in Denmark end Norway, four 1 the Low Countries. 
The whole would amount to one hundred and five, or one hundred 
and seven millions. See Voltaire, de Histoire Generale. 
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as pant both of the: prilice aitd nt were 
devoted to. ‘jtmprove. and to: adowa “the Roman 
empire. - 

nomen Among the innounferable tiisnuments of archi- 


monu- 


‘ments.  ecture. constructed by the Romans, how many 


have escaped the itice of history, how few have 
resisted the ravages’ of.time and barbarism! And 
yet even the inajestic ruins that are still scattered 
over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove, that those countries wete once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve our attention: 
but they are rendered more interesting, by two 
important circumstances, which connect the agree- 
able Distory | of the arts, with ‘thé more disefal his- 
tory of human manners. Many of thosé works 
were erect at private experice, and almost all 

were inten ed for public benefit. 
oe . fe is natural to suppose that the greatest num- 
cd at pri- ber, as well a8, the most cofisiderable of thé Ro- 
a man edifices, welt raiséd by the emperors, who 
possesied 80. bout a commiarid both of men 
and money. a, uguatys was acctistomed to boast 
that whe had as his ‘capital of bri¢k, atid that 


he oad: teft’ fi of mattle™. The strict cectnomy 


2 Fore, de Bi Sudaico, I. i. ¢. 16. The tration of Agrippa, 
or srather 0 the hi “a an, is a fine picture oC Re Roman empire. 

“ Sneton. in August. c. 28. “Augestas Bent ‘th Rome the temple 
and (rum of Mars the Avenger ; the temple of Jupitet Tonans i in the 
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of Vespesion w was the source: of hig, magnilicence/ CHAP. 


The works, of Trajan. bear. “the. Blan p of his ge- ae 
qos. The ‘public monnments. ith which Hae 
drian adarned every provities ‘of ¢ the empire, were 
executed not only by his” ‘orders, “but under his 
immediate inapection. He’ was himself an artist; 
and he, loved the arts, as they conduced to the 
glory of the monarch. They were encouraged. 
by the Antonines, as they contributed to the 
happiness of the people. But if the emperors 

were the first, they were nt xf the only architects 
of their dominions. Their example was univer- 
sally imitated by their principal subjects, who 
were not afraid of declaring to the world that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accom- 
plish, the noblest, “andertakings. ‘Scarcely had 
the proud” structure of the Coliseum been dedi- 
cated at Rome, before the edifices, of a smaller 
soale indeed, but of. the same design and mate- 
rial, were erected. for the use, and at the expence, 
of the cities of. Cepaa and Verona®. The m- 
scription of the stupendous bridge | of Alcaritara. 
attests that it was thrown. over the Tagus by the 
contribution of a few Lisitanian communities 
When Pliny was entrusted with. the goveramen’ 
of Bithyoia , and Pontus, ‘provinces by no means 
the. richest or ost considerable” of the empire, 
he fonnd the citiés within. his jurisdiction | striving 
- Capina) that of-Apoilo iis ee libraries ; the portico 

and basilica of Caius and Lucius ; the porticos of Livia and Octamia 5 
and the. theatre. of Meroeflus. The example of the sovereign was 


imjrated by his minister, and gener ‘als; ad‘ his friend Agnppa left 


behind him th veal reomusicn ‘of th Pantheon. 
ey bis ie feroua ilustrata, |. iv. p- 6b. 


Example 


eaten their reel ie opabait kaiors of 
Rome and the sprovinces eetpeine vit Se haeen, 
and almost an ‘bligatipn, to,adard the splendor of. 
= age and,country ; >and the influenge. of fashion 
ray een ge the-want of taste or. gene- 
O ae owd of these private. bene- 
ses WE may, ’ select. Herodes Atticus, an Athe- 
nian citizen, who lived in the age of the Antonines. 
Whatever might be the motive of his conduct, his 
magnificence would have been worthy of. the 
greatest kings. ” 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been 


of Herodes favoured ‘by fortune, was lineally descended from 


Atticus. 


Cimon and Miltiades,’ Theseus and _.Cecrops, 
ABacus .and Jupiter, Buty, the posterity. of so 
many gods and. heroes was fallen: iato the most 
abjett, state: His grandfather had suffered by the 
handa of, justice, and Julius Atticus,. his father, 
must have ended his life in poverty and contempt, 
had he : pot discqyered an,Ammense treasure buried 
under an old honse,, athe, last: remains of his pa- 
trimppny. ) Aggprdingy to, the riggur of law, the 
emperor might have werted bis claim, .aod the 


 See.the xth bodk of Pliny’ Epistles. He mentions tHe-Sllovw-: 
ing works, carried on at the expence of the cities. “At Nicomedia, a 
hew fqrum, an. aquedagt 4 -@ canal, Jef infyisbed by aking; at 
Nice, 4 Gymnasingg: -#, theatre vebjoh had. already Oost mear 
ninety thoasand pounds; baths at Prog, sd: Cowdioptlis apd an 
aqueduct of sixteen miles in length, fon typ ane of Sinope. | 
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Phe throte? 


Op ad "2 foe: cea ’ 
AG per the 1 comimanded 
Yesetime? the present of for- 


* 


hi “still insisted, that 


(abont a hondred” thousand pounds) for the 
construction of a new aqueduct. But ‘in the 
execttion of the work, the charge amounted 
to more ‘than double the ‘estimate, and the 
officers of the: ‘revenue began to murmur, 
till the gererous Atticue”’ silericed their com- 
plaints, by requesting’ that: he “inight be per- 
mitted to take upon himself the whole additional 
expence. = 


& Hadrian: afterwards made a'very equitable regulabon, which 
divided all tredsure-trove’ betweén' the right of property end that of 
discovery. Hist: AGgust:p. 9. as 2 : 

& Philostray ix Vit-Sophist. J, ui. p. 548. 


His repu- 
tation. 


THE: PECHINE AND FALL. 


The ablest,.prapeptas . of Greece and Asia had 
been invited by.tiberal rewards, to direct the edu- 
cation of ‘young. Hered. Their ‘Bop. goon be- 
came a celebrated: “orator, 3 ing to, the use- 
less rhetoric of that, age, which, gonfining, itself 
to the school, disdained to visit ‘either the ! Forum 


or the Senate. . He was honoured with the con- 


“sulship at Rome; but the greatest part of his life 


was spent in a philosophic retirement at Athens, 
and his. adjacen iJlas; ferpetually surrounded 
hy sophists, whoacknowledged, without reluc- 
tance, the superiority of a rich and _Benerous 
rival®, . The monuments of his genius have 
perished ; some considerable. ruins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence : modern 
travellers have measured the remains of the sta- 
dium which he constructed at Athens. It was 
six hundred feet “in length, built entirely of 
white..marble, capable of Admitting . the whole 
body, of the .peaple, and finished in four yeare, 
whilst. Herod . was president.of the Athenian 
games, . To the themory of his wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a, theatre, ‘ scarcely to . be paralleled 
in the. empire; no wood. except cedar, very curi- 
ously carved,. Was ernployed in any part of the 
building. Tha: Ode y,” designed by Pericles for 
musical performandaay. aud, the tehearsal of new 
tragedies, bad sbeen a;trophy of the victory, of the 
arts ‘over: berbaric : greatness ; as the. timbers 
employed -in: the:. coustraction. consisted :. chiefly 
of the’ “masts? of “tre Pefeian® heat Notwith- 


it 
ae 


” -Aulup Gelling te Neet. Attic ite i? Aan 10. xix. 12. 
Philostrat. p. 354. 
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— the repairs bestowed" on - that ancieny CHAP. 
edifice by a kthg of Cappadocia, it was again, ae 
fallen to decay. Herod“ ¥estored "its ancient 
beauty and mag@ffitence.”“ ‘Nor was the liberality 

of that illustrious citizen ¢oifined to the walls of 
Athens, The most splendid ornaments bestowed 

on the temple of Neptune jn the Isthmus, a theatre 

at Cofinth, a stadium at Délphi, a bath at Ther- 
mopyle, and an aqueduct at Canusium ,in Italy, 

were insufficient to exhaust: fis treasures. The 
people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, Beeotia, and 
Pelopomnesus, experienced bis favours ; and many 
inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia 
‘gratefully style Herodes Atticus their patron and 
benefactor™. 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, Most of 
the modest simplicity of private houses an- Save 
nounced the equal condition of freedom ; whilst numer 


: for public 
the sovereignty of the people was represented use; tem- 


in the majestic edifices designed to the. public ee ee 
use”; nor was this republicon spirit totally ex- ducts ke. 
tinguished by the introduction of wealth and 
monarchy. It was in works of national honour 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the em- 
perors affected to display their magnificence. 
The golden palace of Neto excited a just 1n- 
dignation, but the vast extant of gronnd which 
had been usurped by -his- selfish: luxury, was 


8 See Philostrity 1. ip. $48. 860s Pausanias, |. i. and vit. 10. 
The life of Herodes,:iny the >amth volume of the Memsous of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

® It is particularly perdarked of Atherts by Diceearchus, de Statu 
Gracia, p. 8. inter Geographos Minores, edit. Hudson. 
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CHAP, ‘more nobly filled :under the succeeding. reigns by 


the Coliseum; thé baths of Titus, the Claudian 
portico, and thé temples dedicated :to the goddess 
of Peace, and to the genius of. Rome”. These 
monuments of architeeture, the property. of the 
Roman people, were adorned with the mos¢ beau- 
tiful productions of Grecian painting and sculp- 


‘ture; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious 


library was open to the curiosity of the learned. 


‘Ata small distancgifrom thence was situated the 


Forum of Trajan.°“‘It was surrounded by a lofty 
portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into which 
four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious 
entrance: in the centre arose a column of marble, 
whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, de- 
noted the elevation of the hill that had been cut 
away. This column, which still subsists in its 
ancient beauty, exhibited an exact representa- 
tion of the Dacian victo..es of its founder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the story of his own 
cainpaigna, and by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the perceful citizen associated himself to 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar- 
ters of the capital, and .all the provinces of the 
empire, were embellished by the same liberal spirit 
of public magnilicenng,, and were filled with am- 
phitheatres, theatres saginples,, porticos, triumphal 

 Diohatus de ‘Roma vinkte, Ltd: c. 4, 5,6. Nardidf Roma 
Auties, biti. 11,12, 2S. .gud 34% description of inddibnt: Rome, 


by sei ha ete d of, Rygellai, of which I obtained a copy 
from the library of the Canod card at Florence. : Two celebrated 
pytures of ‘Timanths}, snd of Protogenca are syeftioned by Pliny, as 
in the Fanple of Peace ;:and the Laogpgn weafound i ip-the baths 
of Titus, 
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arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously conduf CHAP. 
cive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures me 
of the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of 
those edifices {deserve our peculiar attention. 

The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the 
execution, and the uses to which they were sub- 
gervienty rank the aqueducts among the noblest 
monuments of Roman remus and power. The 
acueducts of the capital claim a Just pre-eminence ; 

but the curious traveller, who, without the light 

of history, should examine those of Spoleto, of 
Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally con- 
clude, that those provincial towns had formerly 
‘been the residence of some potent monarch. ‘The 
solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and 
even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 
water’. 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con- Number 
templated the public works of the Roman em- a sae 
pire. The observation of the number and great- oe 
ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, pie. 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect 4 few acattered instances rela- 
tive to that subject, without forgetting, however, 
that from the vanity of nations atid the poverty 
of language, the yague appellation of city has 
heen indifferently bestowed on Rome and upen - 
Lanrentam, 1. Ancient Itily is said to have cbn- In !t-ly, 

-™ Montfaucon |’ Antiquité Expliquée, tw. iv. p.2 Ti. c. 9 
Fabretti has composed ’& ery learned treatise on the aqtieducts of 


Rome. 


18 


CHAP. 
II. 
\ ng, Ate, 


Gaul and 
Spain. 


THE DECIANE AND FALL 


ined eleven,hugilred. and pinety-seven cities; 
for whatsoevdr:wra of antiquity, the expres- 
sion might be intenged?*, there is. not aify reason 
to believe the country.less populous, iathe age. af 
the Antonines, than in that of ‘Romulus, The 
petty states of Latium were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whose saperior t#- 
fluence they had beer attracted. Those parts of 


Ttaly which’ have so long languished under the 


lazy tyranny of pxigsts and viceroys, had been 
afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
war; and the first symptoms of decay, which they 
experienced, were amply compensated by the 
rapid improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. ‘The 
splendor of Verona may be traced in its remains; 
yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia or 
Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II, The spirit of 
improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gra- 
dually cleared away to open a free space for con- 
venient and elegant habitations. York was the 
seat of goverament; London was: already en- 
riched by commerce; and Bath was celebrated 
for the salutary effects of.its medicinal waters. 
Gaul could boast of her twelve huadred cities” ; 
and though, it the. nempern parts, many of them, 
without exeepting Paris. itaclf, were little more 
than the rude,and imperfect townships af. @ riguag 

people; mg pouruere _ provinces imitated, the 


4 Bijan. Sigg ne oa He lindhip the i time ‘of Alex- 


ander Severus, -AV..C el . 
> Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. eu The nuper, | weve , 18 men- 
tioned, and shonid be received with a degree “éf latitude. 
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wealth and elegance of Italy. : Many were the/ CHAP. 
eities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Nar- see 
bonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeeds,” Auton, Vienna, 
Lyons, Langres,’ and ‘Treves, whose ancient con- 
dition might “s in’an equal, and perhaps ad- 
vantapeous comparigon’ with their present state. 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished _as 
a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by 
America, and by superstition, her pride might 
possibly be confounded, if wé required such a 
list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian”. 
Ill. Three hundred African cities had once Africa. 
acknowledged the authority of Carthage”, nor 
is it likely that ther: numbers diminished under 
the administration of the emperors: Carthage 
itself rose with new splendor from its ashes; 
and that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, 
soon recovered all the advantages which can 
be separated from independent ’ sovereignty. 
IV. The provinces of the east present the con- 45). 
trast of Roman magnificence with Turkish bar- 
barism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over 
uncultivated’ fields, end ascribed, by ignorance, 
to the power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter 
to the oppressed , peasant” : wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the Cesars, the proper Asia 

~ Plin. Hist. Natur. iii 5.7, :* 

7 Plin. Hist. Natur. iii 9, 4. iV. 3D The list seems authentic 
and accyrate : the division of the provinces, gpd the different conii- 
tion of the etties, are tpinutely distinguished. a 

" Strabon. Geograph. }. xvii. p. 1189. 
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cHaP.\alone containédifive hundred populots cities”, 
wee enriched with all-the pifts of nature, aadedorned 


with all the tefibesients of art) Kleven cities 
of Asia had once: disputed: the buncer tof dedi- 
cating a temple to Fiberius, and their-re#pective 
merits were examined ‘by the senate”. - Four 
of them were immediately rejected as + taeqaal 
to the barden; antl among these was Lao- 
dicea, whose: splendor is still displayed in its 
ruins“.  ‘Laodicge collected a very consider- 
able revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had 
received, a little before the contest, a legacy 
of above four hundred thousand pounds by 
the testament of a‘generous citizen”. If sath 
was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth of those cities, whose: claw ap- 
peared preferable, and particularly of Pergamug, 
of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long dis- 
puted with eack other the titular primacy of 


” Joseph. de Beli, Jud. ii. 16. Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist. I. ii 
pe 546. Edit. Olear. | 

” Tacit. Annal. iv.45. I have taken some pains in consulting 
and comparing madern travellers, with regard to the fate of those 
eleven cities of Asias seven or eight, are. totally destroyed, Hypape, 
Tralles, Laodices, dling, Halicarnaisue, Miletus, Ephesus, and we 
may add Sarndes. Df dhe: maining. three, Pergamus is a straggling 
village of two of three thousand inbabitduts: Magnesia, under the 
name, of Guzel-hissar, a-town of some consequence ; and Smyraays 
gaeat city, peopled by an bandied: thousand souls. ‘ Bot een at 
Smyree, while the Franka dave soatatgined commmigror, the Terks 
bave raimed the arg es ee 


" See a wery eaeniand ploninn dana of We reine of Lac 
dicea, ia Chandler'g Yeavels thropgh Ame Mahor,.p. 286, dic. 
® Strabe, |. xu: p, 866. He had studied at Tralles. 
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Asia”? -Phe gapitals of Syria and Egypt held a HAP. 
still sapeitae ok Te TSE oaspeT Retoch and 
Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd 

cro 
of dependent: tities™, and yielded, with reluctance, 
to the majesty of. Rowe steel, 

All these eities were orinected with each other, Roman 
aad with the capital, by the public highways, - 
which, iesuing from the Forum of Reme, traversed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. df we care- 
fully trace the distance from thé wall of Antoninus 
to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be 
found that the great chain of communication, from 


the north-west to the south-east pol ont. of. the. em- 
pire, was drawn out to the length of four thousand 


and eighty Roman ic roads were 


accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran in a di- 


rect line from one city to another, with very little 


® See a Dissertation of M. de Bore,. Mem. de l’Academie, tom. 
xviil. Aristides pronounced an oration which is still extant, to re- 
commend concord to the rival cities. 

6 The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted 
to seven millions and a half (Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.). Under the 
military government of the Mamalukes, Syria was supposed to con- 
tain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de Timur Bec, |. ¥. €. 20.) 

% The following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the 
direction of the road, and of the distance between the prittcipal towns. 
}. From the wall of Antoninus to York, #22 Roman miles. IT. Lon- 
don 227: LI. Rhutupie br Sandwich 67. lV. The navigation to 

45. V. Rheims 174. VI. Lyons $30. VII. Milan 
394.- VIII. Rome 426. 1X. Brandusiam 360. X. The uaviga 
tion td Byrrachkim 40. XT. Byzantinm 711. XII. Ancyra 283. 
KIL Tarsus 301.. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. KVE. Jes 
rosslam 169. ‘fei ai 4000 Romao, or 3740 Krighet miles. Bee the 
Ttinera ries pritished by’: * Weselinag, bis annotations ;"Gele and 
Stukeley for Britain, and Mf. d’ Atevifle for Gaul and Itly. 
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CHAP, respect for the hale either of nature, or pier 


eeaaeacs ea the most Lap 


Posts. 


Se he.middle ia rat was Yais- 
into ‘a terrace which, commanded the adjacent 


_ country, consisted of severe) strata of sand, gravel, 


and cement, and was paved with large stoneg, | oF 
in some places, neav the capital, with granite ” : 
Such was, the solid cons 
whose, famness has not. entirely. yielded 
to the effort of fifteen centuries. They united the 
subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse ; but their primary, ob- 
ject, had been to facilitate the. marches of, the 
legiona; jor was any country. considered. ag. com: 
pletely , subdued, Sill it, had,.been rendered, jn 
all.its, parts, pervious to. the, arms and, authority 
of ‘the. conqueror. The advantage of receiving, 
the, farlient, intelligence, and, of conveying | their 


orders. with ,celerity, induced the emperors to 
establish, ag ee their extensive dominions, 


the xeeular institution of, sts”. Houses were 
every a a rea distance, only... of 


fiye..or six: niles ;, each. KOO WAS constaptly 
provided with forty horses, and by ‘the help of 
these: relays;: it was enayto “wavel -an:hondred 


oft, Montfancans VAntiquité, Exphiqués. (tomy av. Pa ove pfdsd 
pas deseribed tle bridges of Nneni Alcantara, Mismen, be) coo: 
" Bergidr Histoire des. gretds Cherise de |: Bropite’ Remain,! 1.3, 
ech aemaat 
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thiles in a day along the Roman roads®. The CHAP. 
ur Seats 2 7 Saco: age : ; 

use of the post® was allowed to those who claimed | ee 

it by ari Tinperial mandate 5 ‘but though originally 

intended’ for the public service, it was sometimes. 

indulged to the bosiness or conveniency of private 

citizena™, ‘Nor was’ the communication of the Naviga- 

Roman empire less free and open by sea than it?” 

was’ by “land. The provitices _surrounded and 

‘nclosed the Mediterranean: and ftaly, “in the 

shape of an Immense ‘proiiotitéry, advanced into 

the midst of that great lake. The coasts of Italy. 

are, in general, destitute of safe harbours ; but 

“Bauman ‘Industry had corrected the deficiencies of 
Nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, in par- 

titular, situate at the mouth’ of the Tyber, and 

formed by the ersperor Claudius, was an useful 

monument’ of Roman greatness”. From this 

port, which was onty sixteen miles from the capi- 

tal, a favourable breeze frequently carried vessels 

in seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in 

nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt®. 

Whatever evils’ ‘either reason or declamation Improve- 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power Sf nae 
Rome was attended with’ some ‘beneficial conse- tue 

| pr ae a? 

4 : ' ae sa 

© In the.time of Theodosius, Ceesarics, 8 magistrate of high 
rank, went post from Antioch ‘to Constantinople. He began his 
journey at night, was in Gappadocia (167 miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinoplé the sixth day about 
noon. The whole distenédwas 798 Roman, ‘or 665 Engiish miles 
See Libansas Orat. xxii. and tha luprrans, Pp §72—S51- ; 

® Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, made an apolagy for 

unting, post horses to bis wife on. she most ywagent busin ; Epist. 


x. 4A G » AP. .f ed -- ; 
" Bergter Hist. des grands Chemins, I. iv. ¢, 49. 
* Plin. Hist, Natur. xix. 1. 
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ne. . 
quénces to mankiid; and the same freedom of 
ry ° ine te hee = . et « * 
intercourse which: extended the:wices, diffused 
> ie Pa tk 


in thewest- likewise the improvéments, of social life. In the 


ero coun- 


tries of the more remote ages of aittiquity, the ‘world was 


empire. 


unequally divided. The east was in the imtne- 
morial possession of artl and luxury; whilst the 
west was inhabited by rude and warlike barba- 


—rians, who either disdained agriculture, or to 


Introduc- 
tion of. 
fruits, &c. 


whom it was totally unknown. Under the pro- 
tection of an eatablished government, the pro- 
ductions of happier climates, and the industry of 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduced 
into the western countries of Europe; and the 
natives were encouraged, by an open and pro- 
fitable commerce, 'to multiply the former, as well 
as to improve the latter. It would be almost 
impossible to enumerate all the articles,’ either of 
the animal or the vegetable reign, which were 
successively imported into Europe, froin Asia and 
Egypt”; but it will not be unworthy of the dig- 
nity, and much less of the utility, of an his- 
torical work, slightly to touch on a few of the 
principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the 


herbs, and the fruits, that grow iD_our European 
gardens, are of fore! ‘extraction, which, in many 
cases, is betrayed even by their names: the apple 


was a native of Italy, and when the Romans had 
tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, 


the“ pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, 


they, contented themselves with applying to all 
ne ty ; cat oar | 5 
® Jt is not improbable that the Geka bnd Pheenictans intro- 
duced ‘some new arts and prodactiotis inte “the neighbourhood of 
Mareeilles arid Gades. 
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these new fruits the common denomination of CHAP’ 
apple, discriminating them from each other by ae 
the additional epithet of their country. 9. In Peaac, 
the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the 
island of Sicily, and most probably in the adja- 
cent continent; but it was not improved by the 
skill, nog did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
taste, of the savage inhabitants”. A thousand 
years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the 
fourscore most generous and celebrated wines, 
more than two thirds were produced from her 
soil*. The blessing was soon communicated to 
the Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so intense 
“Was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible 
to ripen the grapes in those parts of Gaul. 
This difficulty, however, was gradually van- 
quished; and there is some reason to believe, 
that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the 
age of the Antonines”. 3. The olive, in the The olive. 
western world, followed the progress of peace, 
of which it was considered as the symbol. Twa 
centuries after the foundation of Rome, both 
Italy and Africa were strangers to that usefal 
plant; it was natoralized in those countnes; and 
“ See Homer Odyss. 1, ix. v. 358. , 
® Plin. Hist. Natar. J. xiv. are 
* Strab. Geograph. |. fv. p. 223. The intense cold of a Gallic 
winter was almost proverbial among the ancients. 
@-In the beginning of the ivth century, the orator Eumenius 
(Panegyric. Veter. viii. 6. edit. Delphin.) gpeake of the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus 
is supposed by M. d’Anville to be the district of Beaune, celebrated, 
even at present, for one of the first growths of Burgungy. — 
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at length -carried: "into the ‘heart of Spain and 
Gaul. The timed erters of the ancients, that it 
required a certain degree of heat, and could only 
flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea; were ta~ 
sensibly ‘exploded- by industry and ' experience”. 
4. The cultivation of flax was transported from 


Egypt-to Gaul, and enriched the whole.country, 


however it might inpoverish the:particular lands 


‘on which it was.sown™. 5. The use of artificial 


grasses betame fempiliar to the farmers both of 
Italy and the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media™. 
The-assuced supply of wholesome and plentiful 
food for the cattle during winter, multiplied: the 
stumber of the flocks and‘ herds, which in they 
turn‘contributed tothe ferteity of the soil: To all 
these improvements may be added an assiduous ‘at- 
tention to mites and fisheries, which, by employ- 
ing w multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase 
the pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of the 
poor. The elegant treatise-of Columella:describes 


plenty. @be.advanced state of thé Spanish husbandry, 


undér the- reign of Tiberius; and: it may be*ob- 
served; that those’ famines, which so frequently 
afflicted the infant republic; were’seldom. or never 
experienced: by the:extensive empire of. Rome. 


‘The accidental -scatcity, in any sigle province, 


was: immediately relieved by the ‘plenty of. its 
mere fortunate neighbours. 


%, Pliny dian: Nebursd. stv’ 
e Plin. Higty.N mx. ae 


pias On 


YW See the agreeable Essays’on Agrigpitare by Mr. Harte, in 
Wwhidh he Kas “UftncY dhe Gc leaee at odes HN ai 
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Agrienlture is the foundation of -manufae .CHAY. 
tures ; stree-the productions of. nature* are the Ys 
matepials ofart. Under the Romas. empire, the Moet 
labour of an industrions and ingenious cule 
was: variously, but incessantly employed, in the 
service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their -hquses, and their furniture, the favourites 
of fortune united every refinement of conven 
ency, of elegance, and of splendour, . whatever 
could soothe their pride, or gwatily their sensta- 
lity. . Such refinements, under the odious name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned . by the 
moralists of every age; and it might: perhaps be 
more ;tonducive to the virtue, as well as hap- 
piness, of mankind, if all pagsessed the necessa- 
ries, and. nene the .superfluities, of life. Bunt in 
the present amperfect condition-.of saciety, Inx- 
ury, though. 18 may proceed from. vice: or folly, 
agama to;be the only means that can correct: the 
unequal distribution of property,. The diligent 
mechanic, and the akilful artiat, who have ob- 
tained. no share ia the division of the earth, -re- 
ceive a voluntary tax-from the possessors of land ; 
and the latter are prompted, by a sense of inter- 
eat, to improve those estates, with whose prodace 
they:.may purchase additional: pleasures. ‘This 
operation, the pasticular effects |.of which are 
felt in every sdociety, acted with much more 
diffusive energy in the: Boman world. The pro- 
vinces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
Juxury had not insensibly restored’ to the indus- 
trious, aubjects, the sums which. wae exacted 
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CHAP. from them by the. ian: and authority of Rome. 
, As long. as the: “girculation,. was confined, within 
the bounds of the empire,-it inipreased, the poli- 
tical machine. with a new. degres of activity, and 
its consequences, sometimes. beneficial, could never 
become pernicious. 
Foreign . But it is no easy task to confine laxury within 
trade, the limits of an empire. The most remote 
countries. of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the..pemp delicacy of Rome. The 
forest of Sythie Aorded some valuable furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which they received’ 
_in exchange for so useless acommodity”’. There 
was a considerable demand for Babylonian car- 
pets, and other manufactures of the East; but 
the most important and unpopular braneh of 
foreign trade was carried on with Arabia and 
India.. Every year, about the time,ef. the s 
mer solstice, a fleet of ap hundred and cnt 
vessels sailed from.M yos-hormos, a port of Egypt, 
on the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance of 
the Monsoans, they traveraed the. ocean in about 
forty days. The. coast of Malabar, or the island 
of Ceylon™, was the uengl term of their navi- 
Benen, and it was’ in those markets, that the 
nr i 
wl Tacit. Germania, c, 45, "Phin Hist. Nat, xxxviii. 1]. The 
latter observed, with some ‘Simour, that evé fashion had not yet 
fourid out the use of amber! Mero setit'a Roman Knight to purchase 


Breat quantities 08 “the: spot where it was ees the coast of 
modern Preseli 4 i 


we Called Tapriiband By thé Rinnab sind ie by the Arabs. 
It was discovered’ under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became 
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merchants from the more remote countries of 
Asia expected their arrival. The return of the 
fleet. of Egypt was fixed to the ntonths of De 
cember or January;.’and as soon as their rich 
cargo had been transported on the ‘backs of 
camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had 
descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the 
empire’. The objects of oriental traffic were 
splendid and trifling; silk, a pound of which was 
esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold™; precious stones, among which the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond’™; and 
‘@ variety of aromatics, that were consumed in 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 
The Jabour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expence of the pub- 


89 
CHAP, 


Neste, tae 


lic. As the natives of Arabia and India were Gold and 
contented with the productions and manufactares “’" 


of their own country, silver, -on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal, 1 not the only instra- 
ment of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, that, in ‘the pur- 
suit of female ornaments, the wealth of the state 


8 Plin. Hist. Natur.’ 1. vii Strabo,’!. xvii. 

4 Hist. August. p. 284. A silk garment was considered as an 
ornament to a woman, but as a disgrege toa man. 

% The two great pearl fisheries were the same as af present, Or- 
muz and Cape Comorin: As well-as we can compare apcient wish 
modern geography, Rome was supplied: with diamonds fram the 
mine of Jumelpur,in Bengal, which is desorbed um the Voyages de 


Tavernier, tom. ll. p- 281. 
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CHAP. was. irrecoverably-given away to foreign and hos- 


Gencral 
felicity. 


tile nations **. ..The annual loss is computed, 


‘by a writer of an inquisitive but.censorious tem- 


per, at upwards of eight. hundred “thousand 
pounds sterling”. Such: was the style of.idis- 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of: ap- 
proaching poverty. And yet, if we compare the 
proportion between gold and silver, as it staod in 
the time .of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of Constantine, we, shall discover a that 
period a very considerable increase’. There is 
not. the least reason to suppose that gold was 
become more scarce; it is therefore evident that 
silver was grown more common, that whatever | 
might be the amount of the. Indian and Arabian 
exports, they were far from exhausting the wealth 
of the. Reman world; and.thdt the produce of 
the mines abuadantly supplied-the demands of 
coramerce. _. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and presperons state of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by. the 
provincials: as well as-Remans. “ They acknow- 
“ledged that the true principles of social life, 
“Jaws, agricultare, and scigrice, which had been 
“ first invented by:the.wisdom of Athens, were 
“ new firmly establighed -by.the pawer of Rome, 

“8 "Pacit. Annal. il. 52. ‘SMa speach of Tiberius. ° 

 Plin. Hist. Nator. xi/16,: In another place be computes balf 
that sum ; Quingenties H. S. for India exclusive of Arabia. | 

08 The proportion, which was 1 to 10, ahd 12%, rose to 143, the 


legal regedation of Constantine. See Arbvshaot's Tables of ancient 
Coins, o 5. 
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“ under whose auspicious influence the fiercest CHAP. 
“barbarians were united by an equal Bovern- - 
“ment aad common language.’ They affirm, 
“¢hat with the improvement of arts, the human 
“species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 

“the increasing splendour of the cities, the 

“ beantiful face of the country, cultivated and 

“ adomed like an immense garden; and the long 
“festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so 
“many nations, forgetful of their ancient ani- 

“ mosities, and delivered from the apprehension 

“of fature danger’”. Whatever suspicions may 

be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama- 

‘tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, 

the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to 
historic truth. _ 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of eon- Decline of 
temporaries should discover in the public felicity “>” 
“The tatent Gises” of decay and corruption. This 
long peace, and the uniform government of the 
Romans, intyoduced a. slow and secret poison into 
the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were 
gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even tbe military 
spirit evaporated. . The natives bf Europe were 
brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illy- 
ricum, supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 

Their personal, valour remained, but they no 
longer possessed: that public courage. which is 
nourished by the love of independence, the sense of 


ice Aacapinasy other passages, see Pliny (Hist. Natar. iti. 5.), 
Aristides (de Urbe Rom), and Tertullian (de Ania, c. 30.). 
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clap. national honour, the presence of danger, and the 


of genius. 


habit of command. They received laws and 


‘governors from the will of*their sovereign, and 


trusted for their defence to a. mercenary army. The 
posterity of their boldest leaders was contented 
with the rank of citizens and subjects. The most 
aspiring spirits resorted to the court or standard 
of the emperors; and.the deserted provinces, de- 
prived of political strength or union, insensibly 
gunk into the languid: indifference of private life. 
The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, who were 
themselves men of learning and curiosity. It was 
diffused over the whole extent of their empire; the 
most northern tribes of Britons. had acquired a 
taste for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube; and the most liberal rewards sought 
out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit”. 
The scienees of physic and astronggny were suc- 


18 Herodes Atticus gave tit kophist Polemo above eight thousand 
pounds for three deolamatieas: See Philostrat. 1. i. p. 558. The 
Antonines founded a.school at Athens, in which professors of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, politics god ‘the four great cecis of philosophy were 
maintained at the public etpence for the instruction of'youth. The 
salary of 8 philosopher was ter-thowsend drachme, between three and 
four hundred pounds. yeat,, oF Siepilar establishments were formed in 
the other real cittes of the iupire. See Lucian in Eunuch. tom. 1). 
p. 359. edit. Reitz. Phi l. ii, p. 566. Hist. August. p. 21. 
Dwn Catsios, l. Ixxi. p. 11982. Juvetral Aimeelf, ih a morose satire, 
which in every ling betrays, his own disappotnignep’t and envy, is 
obliged, however, to say, 

— 0 ‘Tuvenes, circumspicit et agitat vor, 


Materiarsque siht Ducie indulgen tix qinerit. 
Satin vil 20. 
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cessfully cultivated by the Greeks; the cbserva- CHAP. 


tions of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their dis- 
coveries and corretted their errors; but if we 
except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence 
passed away withont having producéd a single 
writer.of original genius, or who excelled in the 
arts of elegant compositidn. The aathority of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still 
reigned in the schools; and their systems, trans- 
mitted with blind deference from one generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generous 
attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 


poets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like 


their own, inspired only cold and servile imita- - 


tions: or if any ventured to deviate from those 
models, they deviated at the same time from good 
sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
youthfal vigour of the imagination, after a long 
repose, national emulation, a new religion, new 
languages, and a new world, called forth the 
genius of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, 
trained by an uniform artificial foreign education, 
were engaged in a very unequal Competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their ge- 
nuine feelings in their native tongue, had already 
occupied every place of honour. The name of 
Poet was almost forgotten; that of Orator was 
usurped by the sophists.’ A cloud of critics, of 
compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of 
learning, and the decline of genius was soon fol- 
lowed by the corruption of taste. 
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The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, 
preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, 
which debased their sentintents, enervated’ their 
courage, and depressed their talents. “In the 
“ same manner, says he, “as some children-always 
“remain pygmies, whose infant limbs have been 
“too closely ‘confined; thus our tender minds, 
“ fettered: by the pozinices i habits of,» jug 
“servitude, are unable to expand, themselves, or 
e to attain that well-proportioned greatness which 


ghcients; who, living under a 
“popular government, wrote with the same free- 
- Ton as they acted. This diminutive stature 
of natkiad Ia pifsne the metaphor, was daily 
sinking below the old atandard, and the Roman 
world was indeed peopled by a race of pygmies ; 
when the fierce giants of fhe north broke iu, and 
mended Ahe puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit of fteedom;‘gnd after the revolution of ten 
centuries, freedott me the happy_ parent of 


' Med poate a wet 
taste and sciencé. ” 
Pe ae: ar 


{ 


' 
te ei 


Wl Longin. de Bulfim: c. 48. p. 220, edit. Toll. Here too we 
may say of Longinus, “ his.own example etrengthens all bis awe.” 
Instead of ing his sentiments with a manly boldness, he in- 
sinuates thea, vith the ation’ guarded caution ; puts them into the 
mosth ofa‘ friend, and, a5 ‘far as-we can collect from a corrupted 
text, makes a shew of refuting them himself. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Constitution-ef the Roman Empire, in the 
Age of the Antonines. 


THE obvious definition of a monarchy seems to 
be that of a state, in which a single person, by 
whatsoever nanie he may be distinguished, 1s 
entrusted with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command of 
the army. But, unless public liberty is protected 
by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority 
of so formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate 
into despotism. The influence of the clergy, in 
an age of stiperstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind; but so intimate 
is the connexion between the throne and ¢ ea tar, 


a rs me bem eet Oe a 
that the” banner of the church has very scldom 
been seen on the side of the people. A martial 
nobility and stubborn commons, ossessed of 


rans; teaeTous of properdy,_and collected, into 
constitutional assem res, form the only balance 
capable of presexting- tree constitution agsns 
cnterprizes of an aspiring prince. an 

: very barrier 0 the Roman constitution had 
been levelled by ‘the vast ambition: of the Dic- 
tator; every fence bad “been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of 
Actium, the fate of the Roman world depended 
on the will of Octaviauns, surnamed Ceesar, by 


his uncle's adoption, and afterwards Augustus, 


CHAP. 
lil. 


Idea of a 


monarchy. 


Situation 


of Augus- 


tus. 
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CHAP. by the flattery of the senate. The. conqueror 
Hl, was at the head of forty-fear veteran legions’, 
conscious of their own: strength, and:of the weak- 
ness of the constitution, habituated, during twenty 
years civil war, to every act of blood and vialeace, 
and passionately devoted to the house of Cysar, 
from whence alone they had received, and ex- 


pected, the most-lavish rewards. The provinces, 
loug oppressed. by she, ministers of she republic 
sad : 


si the goxeroment of asingle person, 
Ee would be the master, not the accomplice, of 


those “petty tyrants, ‘The people of Rome, view- 
ing, with a secret pleasure, the humiliation of 
the aristocracy, demanded only bread and public — 
shows ; and were supplied with both by the liberal 
hand of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almost universally embraced the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings 
of ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the 
pleasing-dregm to be interrupted by the memory 
of their old tomultuous freedom. With its power, 
the senate had lost«its dignity; many of the most 
noble families were extinct... The republicans of 
spirit and ability had perished in the field of 
battle, or in tHe proscription. The door of the 
assembly had been designedly left open, for a 
mixed mrultitude of more than a thousand persons, 
who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
deriving honour from it* 


! Orosius, tk 18. 
2 Julius Cesar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbartans, 
into the senate. (Sueton. in Cusar. c. 77. 80.) The abuse became 
" still more scandalous after his death. 
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The reformation of the senate was one of the CHAP. 
firat steps in which Augustus faid aside the tyrant, a 
and professed himself the father of his country. He re- 
He was elected censor; and, in concert with his ae 
faithful Agrippa, he: examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members, whose vices or 
whose qbstinacy required a public example, per- 
suaded ‘near two hundred to prevent the shame 
of an expulsion -by a voluntary retreat, raised the 
qualification of a senator to about ten ‘thousand 
pounds, created a sufficient number of Patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honourable 
title of Prince of the Senate, which had always 
been bestowed, by the censors, on the citizen the 
most eminent for his honours and services’. But 
whilst he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed 
the independence, of the senate. The ‘principles 
of a free constitution are irrecoverably lost, 
when_the legislative power is nominated by the 
exept 

Before an assentbly thus modelled and pre- Resigns 


pared, Augustus pronounced a’ studied oration, ed power, 
which digplayed his patriotism, and disguised his 
ambitiod. “He lamented, yet excused, his past 
“condact.- Filial piety had required at his 
“ hands the revenge of his father’s murder; the 
“humanity of his own natuge had sometimes 
“given way to the stern laws of necessity, and 
“to a forced connexion with two unworthy col- 
“ lemgnes: a8 long as Antony lived, the republic 
“ forbad him to abandon, her to a degenerate 


3 Dion Cassius, |, liii. p. 693. Suetonius in August c. 55. 
VOL. I. NN 
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cuap. “ Roman, and a batbarian queen. He was now 
eae “ at liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. 
“ He-solemnly restored thé: senate and people to 
“all their ancient rights; and wished only to 
< mingle with. the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
“and to: share the blessings which he had ob- 
“ tained for his country*.” : 
ee It would require’ the pen of Tacitus (if Taci- 
sar tus had assisted at this assembly) to describe the 
vieof  ¥Arions emotions f the senate; those that were 
ee suppressed, and those that were affected. It 
was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus ; 
to seem to’ distrust it was still more dangerous. 
The respective advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided speculative inquirers ; 
the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners, and the licence of the 
soldiers, supplied new arguments to: the advyo- 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of 
yoverninent were again warped by the hopes 
and fears of each individual, Anndst this con- 
tusion of sentiments, the answer of the senate 
was. unanimous and decisive, They yggused to 
accept the resignation of Augustus; y can- 
jured him not to desert: the republic, which he 
bad saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty 
tyrant submitted .to the orders of the senate ; 
and consented to receive the government of 
the provinces, and the general command of the 
Roman- armies, under the well-known . names of 
‘ Bion (1. lid. p. 698.) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on 
this great occasion. I have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus 
the general language of Augustus. 
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Proconsus and Imperator’. But he would cHap. 
receive them only for ten years. Ewen before » ane 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the = 
wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its pris- 

tine health and vigour, would no longer require 

the dangerous interposition of so extraordinary a 
magistrate. The memory of this comedy, repeated 
several times during the life of Augustus, was 
preserved to the last ages of the empire, by the 
peculiar pomp with hick the perpetual monarchs 

of Rome a solemnized the tenth years of 

their reign’. 

Without any violation of the principles of the Power of 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies aeetia 
might recejve and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to- the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, cven from 
the earliest-ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service of the Roman soatlis 
and to ‘punish an obstinate or cowardly disobe- 
dience by the most severe and ignominious penal- 
ties, by striking the offender out of the list of 
citizens, by conhseating his» property, and by 

5 Imperator (from which we have deneea Emperor) siznificd un- 
der the republic no mov than general, ant was emphatically be. 
stowed by . adeldinnsiaitien ou the field of battle they proclaimed 
their victorious leader worthy of that title. When*the Roman 
emperiirs assumed it in that sense, they placed it afer their name, and 


marked how often they had t.ken it. 
© Dion, I. li. p. 703, &e. 
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cHar. selling his person into slavery’. “The moat sacred 


i. * : oF Le hl ; 
: - rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 


Sempronian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement. In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death; his juris- 
diction was not confined by any forms of trial, 
or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the 
senterce was immediate and without appeal’. 
The choice of the enemies of Rome was regu- 
larly decided by the legislative authority. The 
most important resolutions of peace and war 
were seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly 
ratified by the people. But when the arms of the 
legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, 
the generals assumed the liberty of directing them 
against whatever people, and in whatever manner, 
they judged most advantageous for the public 
service. It was from the success, not from the 


justice, of their enterprises, that they expected the 


honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, 
especially after they were no longer controlled by 
the cominissioners of the senate, they exercised 
the most unbounded despotism. When Pompey 
commanded in the east, he rewarded his soldiers 
and allies, dethroned prinets, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and distribyted the treasures of 
Mitbridates. On bis return ta Rome, he obtained, 


7 Livy Epitom. |. xiv. Valer. Maxia, vi. 3. :s 

6 See in the viiith book of Livy, the condgat ofAdanligs Tor- 
quatus and Papirius Cursor. They violated the laws 0 ¢.and 
humanity, but they asserted those of'mlitarg discipline; ag the 
people, who abhorred the action, was obliged’ to respect the prin- 
ciple. — 
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by a single act of the senate and people, the uni- CHAP. 
versal ratification of all his proceedings®. ‘Such , ee) 
was the power over the soldiers, and over the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, 

or assumed by, the generals of the’ republic, 

They were, at the same time, the governors, 

or rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 

united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative power 

of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the Licute- 
first chapter of this work, some notion may be jhe ae 
formed of the armies and provinces thus en- 1 
trusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as 
it was impossible that he could personally com- 
mand the legions. of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permission of devolving the 
execution of his great office on a snfficient num- 
ber of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to’ the ancient pro- 
consuls; but their station: wag dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their com- 
missions at the will of a superior, ‘to whose au- 
spicious influence the merit of their actions was 


® By the lavish bat uncbnstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Au- 
gustus. Among the extraordinary acts of power executed by the 
former, we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine, cities, and 
the dikt#bution of three or four millions sterling to his troops. The 
ratification of his acts met with somme opposition and delays in the 
senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of 
the epistles to Atticus. 
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legally attributed’. They -were ‘the representa- 
tives of the emperor. ‘The emperor alone was 
the general of the republié, and his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended over all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always delegated 
his power to the members of their body, ‘The 
imperial lieutenants were of consular or pre- 
torian dignity ; the legions were commanded 
by senators, and the prefecture of Isgypt was 
the only important trust committed to a Roman 
knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been com- 
pelled to accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved 
to gratify the pride of the senate by an easy sacri- 
fice. He represented to them, that they had 
enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
which might be required by the melancholy 
condition of the times. They had not permitted 
him to refuse the laborious command of the 
armies and the frontiers; but he must insist on 
being allowed to ‘restore the mere peaceful and 
secure provinces; to the mild adeninistration of 
the civil magistrate. -In tlie division of the pro- 
vinces, Augustus provided for his bwn power, 
and for the dignity of the republic. The pro- 
consuls of the senate, particularly those of Asia, 


1 Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed 
by the general, who was authorized to take the Auspices in the 
name of the pengle. By an ‘exhct cobéequentd ‘drawn -fiort this 
ptincipla of policy-and religion, the triumph was reserved ta the 
emperor; and his most successful lieutenants were satished with 
some marks of distinclon, which, under the name of triumphal 
honours, were invented 1n their favour. 
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Gresce, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable CHAP. 
character than the lieutenants of, the emperor, ae 
who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former” 
were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. 
A l&w was passed, that wherever the emperor 
was present, his extraordinary commission should 
supersede the ordinary Jurisdiction of «he gover- 
nor; a custom was introduged, that the new con- 
quests belonged to the Imperial portion; and it 
was soon discovered that the authority of the 
Prince, the favourite epithet of Angustus, was the 
sume in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Au- The for- 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which ce he 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy, By my 


command 
a dangerous exception to the ancient maxuns, and soanis 


he was authorized to preserve his military com- be 
mand, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizeus who were engaged in the service by 
the military oath; but such was the propensity 
of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was 
voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the senators, 
and the equestrian order, till the homage of flat- 
tery was insensibly converted into an annual and 
solemn protestation of fidelity. - 

Although Augustus considered a military force Consular 
as the firmest foundation, he wisely rejected it, ee 
as a very odious instrument of government. It powers. 
was more agreeable to his temper, as well : as 
to his policy, to reign under the venerable names 
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CHAP. of ancient -magistracy, and artfully to- collect, 


; on ,in his .own “person, all the’ scattered rays ot 
civil jurisdiction. With this view, he permitted 
the senate to confer’ upon him, for his life, 
the” powers of the consular” and tribunitian 
offices’, which were, in the same manner, con- 
tinued to“all his successors. The consuls ‘had 
succeeded to the kings of Rome, and represented 
the dignity of the state. They superintended 
the ceremonies of religion, levied and com- 
manded the legions, gave audience: to foreign 
ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies 
both of the senate and people. The general 
control of the finances was ‘entrusted to their 
care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
adminiater justice in person, they were con- 
sidered as the supreme guardians of law, equity, 
and the public peace. Such was their ordinary 
jurisdiction; but whenever the scnate eftypowered 
the first magistrate to consult the safety of 
the commonwealth, he was raised by that de- 
gree above the ‘laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, ‘a temporary despotism 


Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3.) gives the consular office the name 
of Regia potestas : and Polybius (1. vi. c. 3.) observes three powers in 
the Roman constitution. The monarchical was represented and ex- 
ercised by the cohsuls. 

19 As the tribunitian power (distinct frbm the annual office) was 
first invented by the dictator Cesar (Dion, |. xliv. p. 384.), we may 
easily conceive, that it was given as a reward for having so nobly 
asserted, by arms,,the sacred rights ‘of the tribunes and people. See 
his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. li. 

Augustus exercised nine annual gohgulships without interrup- 
tion. He then moet arifully refused that magistracy, a> well as the 
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The character of the tribunes was, in every re- 
spect, different from that of the tonsuls. The 
appearance of the former was modest and hum- 
"ble; bat 'their persaris were sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the ene- 
mies of the people, and, .when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the republic 
subsisted, the dangerous influence, which either 
the consul or the tribune might derive from their 
respective jurisdiction, was diminished by several 
important restrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in which they were elected; the 
former office was divided between two, the latter 
among ten ‘persons ; and, as both in their private 
and public interest they were averse to each other, 
their mutual conflicts contributed, for the most 
part, to strengthen rather than to destroy the ba- 
lance of the constitution. But when the consular 
and tribunitian powers were «united, when they 
were vested for life in a single person, when the 
general of the army was, at the same time, the 
minister of the senate and th representative of 
the Roman people, it was 1m ossible to resist the 
exercise, nor was it easy to Gne the limits, of 
his imperial prerogative. 


dictatorship, absented himself from Rome, and waited tll the fatal 
effects of tumult and faction forced the senate to invest him with a 
perpetual consulship. Augustus, 46 well as his successors, affected, 
however, to conceal 90 invidious a title. 
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enap. .To these accumulated honours, the policy of - 
ill. . Augustus soon added the splendid as well as im- 
Imperial portant dignities of supreme pontiff, and of censor. 
Pe By the former he acquired the-management of the 
religion, and by the latter a legal inspection over 
the manners and fortunes, of the Roman people. 
If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite with each other, the complai- 
sance of the senate was prepared to supply every 
deficiency by the most ample and extraordinary 
concessions. ‘The emperors, as the first ministers 
of the republic, were exempted from the obliga- 
tion and penalty of many inconvenient laws: they 
were authorized to convoke the senate, to make 
several motions in the same ‘day, to recommend 
candidates for the honours of the state, to eularge 
the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 
their discretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify 
treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, 
they were empowered to execute whatsoever they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agreeable to the any of things private or 

public, human or divine”. 
ane mee When all the various powers of execptive 
"government were comnstted to the Imperial ma- 
gistrate, the ney magistrates of the common- 
wealth languished-in obscurity, without vigour, 
and almost without . business. ‘ The names and 


‘4 See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the 
emperot Vespasiag, all the powers granted to his predecessors, Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, and Claudius. This cumious and important monu- 
ment is published in Gruter’s Ingeriptions, No, ¢oxlil 
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forms of the ancient administration were pre- CHAP. 


| | ILI. 
served by Augustus with the most ,anxious Ge 


care. The usual number of consuls, pretors, 
and tribunes”, were annually invested with their 
respective ensigns: of office, and continued to 
discharge some of their least important func- 
tions. Those honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans» and the empcrors 
themselves, though invested for life with the 
powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to 
the title of that annual dignity, which they con- 
descended to share with the most illustrious of 
their fellow-citizens”. In the election of these 
magistrates, the people, during the reign of Au- 
eustus, were permitted to expose all the inaon- 
venienees of a wild democracy. That artful 
prince, instead of discovering the least symptom 
of impatience, humbly solicited their. suffrages 
for himself or his friends, and scrupulously 
practised all the duties of an ordinary candi- 


"15 Two consuls were created on the Calends of January; but in 
ihe course of the year others were substituted in their places, tll the 
anual number seems to have amoanted to no Jess than twelve. 
The protors were usually sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius in Excurs. D. 
ad Tacit. Annal, |. i.). 1 have wot mentigned the Aadiles or Ques- 
tors. Officers of the police or revenue easly adapt themselves to any 
form of government. -In the time of Ngo, the tribunes legally pos 
sessed the right of glercession, though if Mght be dangerous to exer- 
cise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi? 26.). In the tine of Trajan, it was doubt 
ful wheiher the tribuneship was an office or a name (Plin. Epist 
i. 25.). . | 

16 The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship. Ths 
virtuous princes were modera‘c in the pursuit, and exact in the dis 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before th 
consul’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws (Plin. Panegyric 
c. 64.). 
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CHAP. date”. But’ wemay v venture.to ascribe to his coun- 


“TUE. 
\an am 


The se- | 


nate. 


cils, the first’ measuré of. thé -sapceeding reign, by 
which the’ elections were transferred to the se- ge. 
nate”. .The assemblies oF ‘the ‘people were. ‘for 
ever abolished, and the emperors were delivered 
_ from a dangerous multitude, who, without restor- 
‘ing liberty, might have disturbed, and perhaps, en- 
‘ dangered, the established government. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Marius and Cesar had subverted the 
constitution of their country. But as soon as the 
senate had been humbled and disarmed, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and 
useful instrument of dominion. It was on the 
dignity of the senate, that Augustus and his suc- 
cessors founded their new empire; and they 
affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the adminis- 
tration of their own powers, they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and scemed 
to refer to its decision the most important con- 
cerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
internal provinces, were subject to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the{senate. With regard to civil 


7 Quoties Magistratuunr Comitiis interesset: ” Fribus cum can- 
didatis suis circuibat: supplicabatyue more solemni. Ferebat et ipse 
suffragium . in rribubus, ut unus ¢ populo. Suetonius in August. 
c. 36. 

' Tom phimam Comiiae campo ad patres teaatalata sunt. Tadit. 
Annal. i. 15. The word primum seems fo-qlale| so gene faint and 
unsuccessful efforts, which were made towatts restoring them to the 
people. 
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objects, it was the tupreme cout of appeal ¥ CRAP. 
with regard to ctiminal matters, @ tribunal, con- oo. ee 
stituted for the trial. of all offences that ‘were 
“committed by men if any public station, or that 
affected the peace and majesty of the Roman 
people. The exercise of the judicial power be- 
came the most frequent and serious occupation 
of the senate; and the important causes that 
were pleaded before them, afforded a last refuge 
to the spirit of ancient eloquence. As a conn- 
cil of state, and as a court of justice, the senate 
possessed very considerable prerogatives ; but 
in its legislative capacity, in° which it was sup- 
posed virtually to represent the people, the rights 
of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside in 
that assembly. Every power was derived from 
their authority, every law was ratified by their 
sanction. Their regular meetings were held on 
three stated days in every month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were 
conducted with decent freedom ; and the em- 
perors themselves, who gloried in the name of 


senators, sat, voted, and = their equals. 


To resume, in a few wordy, the system of the General 
Imperial government; as it/was instituted by ae 
Augustus, and maintained hx those princes who ‘yet 
understood their own interest and that of the 
people, it may be defined an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The 
masters of the Roman world surrounded their 
throne with darkness, conccaled their irresistjble 


strength, and humbly professed themselves. thie 
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accountable ministers of the senate, wefioee supreme 
<j decrees they dictated and obeyed”. 

The fage of the court corresponded with the 
forms of the administration. The emrperors,’ if 
we except those tyrants whose capricious’ folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, di# 
dained that pomp and ceremony which ‘might 
offend their countrymen, but could. add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life, 


‘they affected to confound themselves with their 


subjects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace,* their table, were suited only 
to the rank of an opulent senator. Their family, 
however numerous or splendid;: was composed 
entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen®. 
Augustus or Trajan would’ have blushed at em- 
ploying the meanest of the Romans in those me- 
nial offices, which, in the household and_bed- 
chamber of a limrted monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 


2 Dion Cassius (1. is. 0/7087 149 gs given a very loose and 
partial sketch of the*Imérial system. To illustrate and often to 
correct him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and con- 
sulted the following ool the Abbé de la Bleterie, in the Me- 
moites de l'Academie ( Jnscriptions, tom. xix, XXI, Xxiv. Xxv. 
xxvi, Beaufort, Republigue Romaine, tom. bp. 255—275. The 
Dissertations of Noodt and-Gronovius, de lege Regia ; printed at Ley- 
den, in the year 1731. Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479—544. 
of his Opuscula. Maffei Verona I|lustrata, p, 1. p. 245, 8c. 

* A weak prince will always be governed-bg.his domesucs. The 
power of slaves aggravated the shame of the Romans ; and the senate 
paid court to a Pallas or a Narcisags. There da. chance that a 
modern fuyourite may bea gentleman. 
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The deification of the emperors” is the only CHAP. 
instance in which they departed from their ac- ses 
customed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic Deifica- 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors — 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile 
and impious mode of adulation. It was easily 
transferred from the kings to the governors of 
Asia; and the Roman magf&trates very treruently 
were adored as provincial deities, with the pomp 
of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices™. 

It was nataral that the emperors should not 
refuse what the proconsuls had accepted; and 
the divine honours which both the one and the 
other received from the provinces, attested rather 
the despotism than the servitade of Rome. But 
the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in the arts of flattery; and the imperious 
spirit af the first Caesar too easily consented to 
assume; during his life-time, a place among the 
tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper 
of his successor declined so dangerous an ambi- 
tion, which was never afterwards revived, except 
by the madness of Caligulagad Domitian. Au- 
eustus permitted indeed sor the provincial 
cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate tlfe worship of Rome 
with that of the sovereign ; he tolerated private 
superstition, of which he might be the ob- 


} See a treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Pancipuin. It 
would be easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quo- 
tations of that dearned Dutchman. 

™ See 4 dissertation of the Abbé Mongault in the first volume of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 
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tap. ject”; but he contented himself with being re- 


| ill. vered by the senate and people in his human 


character, and wisely left:to ‘his. swecessor, the 
care of his public deification.. A regular custom 
was ‘introduced, that on the decease of every 
emperor who had: neither lived nor died like-a 
tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree, should 
place kim in the nusnber of the gods; and the 
ceremonies of his Apotheosis were blended with 
those of his funeral. This legal, and, as it 
should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhor- 
rent to our stricter principles, warreceived with 
a very faint murmur”, by the easy nature of 
polytheism ; but it was received as an institution, 
not of religion but of policy. We should disgrace 
the virtues of the Antonines, by comparing them 
with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even 
the ‘characters of Cesar or Augustus were far 
superior to those of the popular deities. But it 
was the: misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faith- 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixtnre of fakle 
and mystery, as _ the. devotion, , of the vulgar re- 
quires. As soo ap their divinity was established 
by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contribut- 
ing either to their own fume, or to the dignity of 
succeeding princes. , 


rl 
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* Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, says Horace to 
the emperor himself, and Horace was well seqgainted with the 
court of Augustus, . | 

* See Cicero in Philippic. i,6. Julian in Cesaribus. Logue 
Dedm templis jurabat Roma per umbris, is the indignant expression 
of Lucan, but it, is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 
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In the consideration of the Imperial govern- CHAP. 
ment, we have frequently mentioned the artful alt 
founder, under his well-known title of Augustus, Titles of 
which was not however conferred upon him till Grae 
the edifice was almost completed. The obscure. 
name of Octavianus, he derived from a mean 
family, m the little town of Aricia, It was stained 
with the blood of the proscription; and he 
was desirous, had it been possible, to erase all 
memory of his former life. The illustrious sur- 
name of Cesar, he had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator; but he had too much good 
sense, either to hope to be confounded, or to 
wish to be compared, with that extraordinary 
man. Jt was proposed in the senate, to dignify 
their minister with a new appellation: and after 
a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most 
expressive of the character of peace and sanctity, 
which he uniformly affected”. Augustus was 
therefore a personal, Cesar a family distinction. 

The former should naturally have expired with 
the prince on whom it was bestowed; and how- 
ever the latter was diffused fy adoption and fe- 
male alliance, Nero was the last prince who could 
allege any bereditary claim ta the honours of the 
Julian line. But, at the time of bis death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and 
they have been preserved by a long succession of 


™ Dion Cassius, b. hin p. 710. with the curious annotations of 
Reymar. 
“VOL. I. I 
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emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 


is maus, from the fall of the republic to the pre- 
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sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
antroduced. The sacred title of Augustus was 
always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name 
of Cesar was more freely communicated to his 
relations ; and, from the reign of Hadrian: at least, 
was appropriated to the second person in the 
state, who was considered as the presumptive heir 
of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free con- 
stitution which he had destroyed, can only be 
explained by an attentive consideration of the 
charaeter of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With the same hand, and probably 
with the same temper, he signed the proscription 
of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His vir- 
tues, and even his vices, were artificial; and 
according to the various dictates of his interest, 
he was at first the. ehemy, and, at last the father, 
of the Romaif world”. When he framed the 
artful system of the Imperial authority, his mo- 
deration was inspired by his fears. He wished to 


* As Octavianus advanced to the banquet of the Czxsars, his colour 
changed like that of the camelion; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black, he at. last assumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces 
(Casars, p. 309.). This image, employed by Julian in his ingenious 
fiction, is just and elegant; but when he considers this change of 
character as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, be does 
00 much honour to philosophy, and to Octavianus. 
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deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, CHAP. 
and the armies by an image of civil govern- 4) uw 
ment. 

I. The death of Cesar was ever before his ees is 
eyes. He had lavished wealth and honours on Te anle 
his adherents; but the most favoured fricnds of 
his uncle were in the number of the conspi- 
rators. The fidelity of the ‘legions might defend 
his authority against open rebellion; but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the 
dagger of a determined republican; and the 
Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus”, 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Casar 
had provoked his fate, as much by the ostenta- 
tion of his power, as by his power itself. The 
consul or the tribune might have reigned in 
peace. The title of king had armed the Ro- 
mans against his life. eater was sensible 
that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that thé senate 
and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured, ‘that they still en- 
joyed their ancient freedom. . A feeble senate 
and enervated people cheerfully acquicsced in 
the pleasing illusion, as long as it was supported 
by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It, was a motive of 
sclf-preservation, not a principle of liberty, that 
animated the conspirators against Caligala, Nero, 
and Domitian. They attacked the person of the 

2 Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the em- 


peror Marcus Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus as 
perfect model of Roman vutue. 
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tyrant, without aiming their blow at the authority 
of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, ome inemorable octa- 
sion, in which the senate, after seventy years of 
patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the , consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, con- 
demned the memory of the Cesars, gave the 
watch-word “berty to the few cohorts who faintly 
adhered to their standard, and during eigkt-and- 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 
the Pretorian guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable 
servitnde. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble assembly was com- 
pelled to ratify the choice of the Preetorians, and 
to embrace the -benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the gene- 
rosity to observe ™ 

TI. The insolence of the armies inspired Au- 
gustus with fears of a still more alarming nature. 
The despair of the citizens could only attempt, 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, 


* Tt is much fo be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus, 
which treated of that transaction. We are forced to content our- 
selves with the popular rumours of Josephus, and the imperfect 
hints of Dion and Suetonius. 
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able to execute. How precarious was his own 
authority over men whom he had taught to vio- 
late every social duty! He had heard their se- 
ditious clamours; he dreaded their calmer mo- 
ments of reflection. One revolution ‘had been 
purchased by immense rewards; but a second 
revolution might double those rewards. The 
troops professed the fondest attachment. to the 
house of Cesar; but the attachments of the mul- 
titade are capricious and inconstant. Augustus 
summoned to his aid, whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law; and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic™. 
During ‘a long period of two hundred and 
twenty years, from the ‘establishment of this art- 
ful system to the death of Commodus, the dan- 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own 
strength, and of the weakness of the civil -autho- 
rity, which was, before and afterwards, produc- 
tive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their 
own domestics: the convulsions which agitated 
Rome on the death of the former, were confined 


™ Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and 
called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in August. c. 25.). See the use 
Tiberius made of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions 
(Tacit. Annal, i.). 
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to the walls of the city: But Nero involved the 
whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eigh- 
teen months, four princes perished.by the sword ; 
and the Roman world was shaken by the fary of 
the contending armies. Excepting only this short, 
though violent, eruption of military licence, the 
two centuries from Augustus to Commodus passed 
away unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed 
by revolutions. The emperor was clected by the 
authority of the senate, and the consent of the sol- 
diers”, The legions respected their oath of fidelity; 
and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman 
annals to discover three inconsiderable rebellions, 
which were all suppressed in a few months, and 
without even the hazard of a battle”. 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 
throne is a moment big with danger and mis- 
chiet. The Roman emperors, desirous to spare 
the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested their 
designed suegessor’ with so large a share of pre- 
sent ai should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suf- 
fering the empire to perceive the change of 


* These words seem to have been the constitutional language. 
See Tacit. Aomal. xin. 4. 

“The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms im 
Dalmatia against Claudius, and was deserted by his own troops in 
five days. ‘The second, L, Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled 
against Domitian; and the third, Avidius Cassius, m the ragn of 
M. Antoninus. ‘The two last reigned but a few months, and were 
cut off by thir own adherents. We may observe, that both Ca- 
millus and Cassius coloured their ainbition with the design of restor- 
ing the republic ; a task, suid Cassius, peculiarly reserved for his name 
and fainily. 
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masters. . Thus Augustus, after all his fairer pros- , CHAP. 
pects had been snatched from him by untimely 
deaths, rested hig last hopes on Tiberius, obtained Of Tibe- 
for his adopted son the censorial and tribunitian ae 
powers, and dictated a law, by which the future 

prince was invested with an authority equal to his 

own, over the provinces and the armies”. Thus Of Titus. 
Vespagsian subdued the generous mind of his 
eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern 
legions, which, nnder his command, had recently 
atchieved the conquest of Judea. His power 

was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded 

by the intemperance of youth, his designs were 
suspected. Instead of listening to such unworthy 
suspicions, the prudent monarch associated Titus 

to the full powers of the Imperial dignity ; 

and the gratefal son ever approved himself the 
humble and faithful minister of so indulgent a 
father ”. 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him in- The race 
deed to embrace every measure that might con- Seana 
firm his recent and precariqus clevation. The ae 
military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had 
been consecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Caesars: 
and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Ro- 
mans still reveréd, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor 
of Augustus. It was not without reluctance and 
remorse, that the Praetorian guards ‘had been 


*® Velleius Paterculus, |. ii. c. 121. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 20. 
“ Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Prefat. Hist. Natar. 
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perspaded to abandon the: cause of the. tyramt*, 
The rapid downfal: of Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lius, taught the armies to consider,.the emperors 
as the creatures of ther will, and the instru- 
ments of their licence. The birth of Vespasian 
was mean; his grandfather had been a private 
soldier, his father a petty officer of the revenue” 
his own merit had rgised him, in an advanced 
age, to the empire; but his merit was rather 
useful than shining, and his virtues were disgraced 
by a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a 
prince consulted his true interest by the associa- 
tion of a sop, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention, from the 
obscure origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian 
house. Under the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, 
and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 
Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
the assassins of Domitian, before he discovered 
that his feeble age. was unable to stem the tor- 
rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose justive should strike terror into 
the guilty. Though he had several relations, he 


* This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus, 
See Hist.1. 5. 16. ii. 76. 

* The emperor Vespasian, with his cel good sense, laughed 
at the genealogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder 
of Reate (his native country), and one of the companions of Hercules. 
Suet, in Vespasian. c. 12. 
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fxcd his ¢hoice on-a stranger. He adopted CHAP. 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who J 
commanded a powerful army in the Lower 
Germany; and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him his colleague and successor 

in the empire”. It is sincerely to be lamented, A.D. 98. 
that whilst we are fatigued with the disgustfal 
relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are re- 

duced to collect the actions of Trajan from the 
glimmerings of an abridgment, or the doubtful 

light of a panegyric. There remains, however, 

one panegyric far removed beyond the suspicion 

of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 

after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring 

out the customary acclamations on the accession 

of a new emperor, wished that he night surpass 

the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of 
Trajan”. 

We may readily believe, that the father of his eee 
country hesitated whether be ought to entrust the drian. 
various and doubtful character of his kinsman 
Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last mo- 
ments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup- 
posed a fictitious adoption”; the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 


* Dion, |. Ixviit. p. M21. Plin. Secund, in Panegyric. 

” Felicior Augusto, MELIOk Trasawo. Eutrop. vit. 5. — 

% Dion (1 Ixix. p. 1249.) affirms the whole to have been a fie- 
tion, on the authority of his father, who being governor of the pro- 
vince where Trajan died, had very good opportanities of sifting this 
mysterious transaction. Yet Dodwell (Preelect. Camden. xvii.) bas 
maintained, that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the 
empire, during the Jifetume of Trajan. 
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peaceably acknowledged as his Jawful successor. 
Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flouriskied in peace and: prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, as- 
serted military discipline, and visited all his pro- 
vinces in person. His vast and active genius 


-was equally suited to the most enlarged views, 


and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and 
vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by different objects, Fladrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of lis 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and modera- 
tion. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put to 
death four consular senators, his personal enemies, 
and men who bad been judged worthy ‘of empire ; 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered 
him, at last, peevish and cruel. The senate 
doubted whether they should pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant ; and the bonours decreed to his 
memory were granted to the prayers of the pious 
Antoninus”. | 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
of a successor. After revolving in his mind 
several men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated, he adopted:lius Verus, a 
gay and voluptuous nobleman; recommended by 
uncommon beauty to the lover of Antinous”™. 


© Vion Ci. Ixx. p. 1171.). Aurel. Victor. 

© The deification of Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, city, 
oracles, and constellation, are well known, and stil] dishonour the 
memory of Hadrian. Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen 
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sat whilst Hadrian was delighting himself with 
his own applause, and the acclamations of the 
soldiers, whose consent had been secured hy an 
immense donative, the new Caesar” was ravished 
from his embraces by an untimely death. He 
left only one son. Hadrian commended the 
boy to the gratitude of the Antonincs. Te was 
adopted by Pius ; and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign 


power. Among the many vices of this younger 


Verus, he possessed one virtne; a dutiful reve- 
rence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly 
abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The phi- 
losophic emperor dissembled his follics, lamented 
his early death, and cast a decent veil over his 
memory. 
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As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either grati- Adoption 


fied or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the 
thanks of posterity, by placing the most exalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye 


easily discovered a senator about hitty years of 


age, blameless in all the offsecs of hfe; and a 
youth of about seventecn, whose riper years 
opened the fair prospect of cvery virtue: the 
elder of these was declared the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he him- 
self should immediately adopt the younger. The 
two Antonincs (for it is of them that we arc now 
speaking) governed the Roman world forty-two 


emperors, Claudius was the only one whose taste in love was entirely 
correct. [or the honours of Antinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire 
sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 80. 

" Hist. August. p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 
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years, with the same invariable spirit of wisdom 
and virtue. Although Pius had two sons®, he 
preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of 
his family, gave his daughter Faustina in mar- 
riage to ‘young Marcus, obtained from the 
senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, 
and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance 
of jealousy, associated, him to all the labours of 
government. Marcus, on the othcr hand, re- 
vered the character of his benefactor, loved hun 
as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign”, and, 
after he was no more, regulated his ewn adininis- 
tration by the example and maxims of his pre- 
decessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the happiness of 
a great people was the sole object of govern- 
ment. ; 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly deno- 
ininated a second Numa. The same love of rey 
ligion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plun- 
dering each other's harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part of 
the earth. ‘His reign’ is marked by the rare ad- 
vantage of furnishing very few materials for his- 


“ Without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be 
ignorant of thie fact, so honourable to the memory of Pius.” 

© During the twenty-three years of Pius’s reign, Marcus was 
only two nights absent from the palace, and even those were at dif- 
ferent times. Hist. August, p. 25. 
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tory; which is, indeed, little more than the regis- CHAP. 


ter of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of man- 
kind. In private life, he was an amiable, as well 
as a good man. The native simplicity of his 
virtne was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjoyed with moderation the conveniencies of his 
fortune, and the innocétit pleasures of society” 
and the benevolence of his Soul displayed itself in 
a cheerful serenity of temper. 


x 


Hl. 


The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was Of Mar- 
cus. 


of a severer and more laborious kind®. It was 
the well-earned harvest of many a learned con- 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and many a 
midnight lucubration, At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to sabmit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason; to consider vir- 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external, as things indifferent“. His 


4 Ffe was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms 
of the fair sex, Marcus Antoninus, i. 1 Hist. August. p. 20, 21. 
Julian in Caesar. 

# Vhe enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with 
a want of that simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verus 
(Hist. August. 6, 34.). This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve 
to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal quali- 
fications, in preference to the social virtues. Even Marcus Anto- 
ninus has been called a bypocrite; but jhe wildest scepticism never 
insinuated that Casar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. 
Wit and valour are qualifications more ae ascertained than hu- 
manity or the love of justice. 

* Tacitus has characterised, in a few es the. principles of 
the portico: Doctores sapientiz secutus est, qui sola bona que ho- 
nesta, mala tantum que curpia; polentiam, nobilitatem, ceteraque 
extra animum, neque bonis neque mralis adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. 
iv. 5. 
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meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, 
are still extant; and he even condescended to give 
lessons of philosophy, in a more public manner, 
than was perhaps consistent with the modesty of 
a sage, or the dignity of an emperor”. But his 
life was the nbblest commentary on the precepts 


of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to 


the imperfection of otRers, just and beneficent to 
all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, 
who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed 
him, by a voluntary death, of the pleasure of con- 
verting av enemy into a fricnd; and he justified 
the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor”. War he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of human nature; but when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, 
he readily exposed his person to etght winter cam- 
paigns, on the frozen banks of the Dannhe, the 
severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. His memory was revered by 
a grateful posterity, and above a century after his 
death, many persons preserved the image of Mar- 
cus Antoninus ane those of their household 
gods”. 

If a man were aie tu fx the period in the 
history of the world; during which the condition of 


” Before dg-went on the second expedition against the Germans, 
he read lectures of philosophy to the Roman pcople, during three 
days. He had already done the same in the cities of Greece and 
Asia. Hist. August. in Cassio, ¢. 3. 

* Dion, |. lxxi. p. 1290... Hist. Augast. in Avid, Cassiv. 

” Hist. Auggst. ia Marc, Antonin. c. 18. 
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the faaian race was most happy and prosperous, CHAP. 
he would, without hesitation, name that which, sige 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces- 

sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire was governed by absolute power, under 

the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies 

were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of 

four successive emperors, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully pre- 
served by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anto- 

nines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and 

were pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 

the Romans of their days been capable of enjoy- 

ing a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid |'s prec 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited tre. 
on their success; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight ,of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. 

A just, but melancholy reflection embittered, how- 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They 
must often have recollected the instability of a 
happiness which depended on the character of a 
single man. The fatal moment was perhaps ap- 
proaching, when some licentions youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to: the destruction, 
that absolute power, which they bad exerted for 
the benefit of their people. The ideal restraints 
of the senate and the laws might serve to display 
the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of 
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cHapP. the emperor. The military force was a blind and 
Uk irresistible instrument of oppression; and the cor- 
ruption of Roman manners would always supply 
flatterers.eager ta applaud, and ministers prepared 

to serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust. or the 

cruelty, of their masters. 

Memoryof These gloomy appre#ensions had ben already 
Caliaule” jastified by the experienee of the*Romans. The 
Nero, and annals of the emperors exhibit a strong and vari- 
ous picture of human nature, which we should 

vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha- 

racters of modern history. In the conduct of 

those monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of 

vice and virtue; the most exilted perfection, and 

the meanest degeneracy of our own species. The 

golden age of Trajan and the Antonires had been 
preceded by an age of iron. It is almost super- 

fluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of 
Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the” 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have 

saved them from oblivion. The dark unrelent- 

ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 

beastly Vitellius”, and the timid inhuman Do- 
miitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. 


* Vitellius consumed in mere ealing, at: least six millions of our 
money, in about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices 
with dignity, of even decency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but 
it is by vubstittiting to & coarse word a very fine image. “ At Vitel- 
“fius, umoracahs herterum abditus, ut ignava enimatsa, quibue si 
* cibuin suggeras jacent torpentque, preterita, instantia, futura, pari 
* oblivione dimiserat, Atte flen nemore Aricino desidem et mar- 

‘centem,” &c. Tacit. Hist-3u, 96. ii- 88. Suweton. in Vitell. c. 15. 
Dion Cassius, |. Lew. p, 0G 
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and. was fatal to nbn ostgerre + eet arse, oa every 

talent, that arose (>: th at goth “i iy ‘period. 

Under ‘the reign af a a rr Fonsters,: the dlaver bet Peculiar 

of the Romans-*was - ‘Shei panied with two pe- ae ae 

culiar circumstances, the one ogjusioned by. their See 

former liberty, the other by théir extensive con- tyrants 

quests, which rendered their condition : more com- 

pletely wretched than that of the victiins of tyranny 

in any other age country. ‘From these cauges 

were derived, Phe exquisite sensibility of the 

sufferers; und, 2. The inppossip ic of escapitg 

from the hand of the appires 
I. When Persia was overt fy the descend- We oe 

ants: of Sef, a race of princes, "whose wanitdn Oeenale 

cruelty often stained their divad, * ‘their table, 

and: their. bed, with the: blood, of: their ‘favou- 

rites, there is . a saying - pécorded of a, .young 

nobleman, That he’ “newer departed from the 


sultan’s presence, without coy himself 


whether his head was will op bee his: shoulders. 

The experience © of: Lever Uay wa sere jue 
tify the scepticism of Rusty oe Xe the fatal. 
sword, euspended above hi a ee: ni jo thread, 
seems not to. hafe disturbeuiges bers, or 
‘aterrupted. the ’: trangquillity;: Persian. 

The monarch’s frowti;”’ he _ gedld 
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level him with .the dats; but the; wtagke of 
Lene lightning ar. spools § 6 bt Bey equally fatal; 
aaceae it was the part of gguige gaany to forget the 
inevitable calamitifale ? fic man‘ life in- the enjoy- 
ment of the fleeting howe”. He was dignified with 
the appellation af the king's: ‘slave; had, per- 
haps, been purchased obscure parente,, in 
a country, which .he hadgpever kwown; and was 
trained up from his infancy in the severe disci- 
pline of the seraglio”. His name, his wealth, 
his honours, were the gift of a master, who 
might, without ‘injustice, resume what be had 
bestowed. . Rustan’s knowledge, if, he. possessed 
any, could’ only serve ta confirm. his habits by 
peyndices. His Janguage afforded not words 
for .any “form of government, except absolute 
monarchy. Tie..history of the east informed 
him, that such. hed ever been the condition of 
mankind ™. . “The Koran, and the interpreters 
of that divine hgak, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan Was. ‘the. epcéndant of the prophet, and 
the. vicegerent of, neavem; that patience was. the 
Se ree ‘A Mossulmga, and unlimited obedi- 
ofa pabject 

df the, Rotaans - were. very differ- 
slavery. ...Qppressed beneath 
‘i il corraptjien.and of mili- 


‘The peihiek> r iy slaves to the great offices of state is adil? 

rhews, uieebin abo Lurks thax ramong the Perdans, Dob! 

Mente Sree je and, Cixpiaaetpply tiers to the, 
greatest} 


whereas if | ‘the 
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tary Vole; they for Tong while’ preserved thé CH 
settindlt'ae ut Tetat.the eds, there fc bowt eo! 
anreestéts> Pb ebigoetn SE ilies a This, 
sed, of Tacittis andl H by St A Hib vame as that‘of © 


Cato did’ Cicera: Front Geax Philosophy, they 
had inibibed the} Se Sibst liberal notions 
of the dignity of ' se ahd the origin’ of 
civil Sbciety. Tlie history: ‘of hdr own country 
had taught thei to tevere fret; é' virtarons, ‘and 
a Victorious commortWealth; to’ sbbhor the tictdinit 
fut crinies of Cesay and Aupustis; and’ forwardly 
to despise those ‘tyrants whom'they adored with 
the mosfiabject flatgery." As magistrates and’ vena: 
tors, they Were ‘adtiiitted ‘into the ‘great’ dountily 
whith had onde’ dictated! Heed to’ the earth; “aR 
name still gave awiitctton te ‘etane or ‘phe miu’ 


natth,: did ‘whore “adthority wie YB o o's 
tuted to: the'vilevt: purpoeds’of byfhuihiys 


and those emperors who’ tdopted’ ils cl 
tenipted to disgthise” heir eek ate 

alfties ‘of ‘justice;’ and pertiaps aie ioe 
pleasure tm renderitig the’ “tenate Hit: Recor 
plice ‘as'well as their *ictfin. By ‘ttits | “thebeth fity, 
the last of the ora hen! ecm! “for 
imdpinary ‘critned “anid” ra iets 
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sert the majesty of the commionwealth; violatéd 


___ in the person of its first, magistaate “whose cle- 


mency they most applanded:“whed they trembled 
the most at his tnexorable and impending cru- 
elty". The tyrant -beheld their baseness with 
just contempt, atid “encountered their secret sen- 
timents of detestation ’ with sincere and avowed 
hatred for the whole body ‘of the senate. : 

II. The division of Europe into a number of 
independent states, connected, however, with 
each other, by. the general resemblance of reli- 
gion, language, and manners, is productive of 
the iost beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrant, who should 
find no ‘resistance either in his own breast, or in 
his people; would soonexperience a gentle re- 
straint from the example of his equals, the dread 
of present’ censute, the advice of his allies, and 
the appréhénsion of his enemies. The object of 
hig displeasure, escaping from the narrow limits 


their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. See Tacit. Hist, 
iv. 43. Dialog. de Orator. 0. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, the 
just object of Pliny’s satire, received from, the senate the consular 
ornaments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 


% The crime of majesty wab formerly a (reasonable offence against 
the Roman peopte:. “Ag tfibunes of the people, Angustus and Tibe- 
rius applied it, to-their. gern persons, and “extended it to an infmite 
latitude. nn 7 


eae fs 


7 After the virtwour'and unforrunate widow of Germanicus had 
been put tordeath, Fiberios received the thanks of the senate for 
his clemency, She, had not. publicly strangled ; nor was the 
body drawn with a hadk'tp te Ysemonie, where that of common 
malefactors were exposed. ct ‘Apna. vi.25. “Sueton. in 


Tiberio, c. 53. ° 
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ui hia dominions, woald easily obtain, in.a happier CHAP. 
climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate ee 
to his merit, ‘the freedom of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of.xeyenge, But, the empire .of 
the- Romans filled the warld, and,when that em- 
pire fell into. the‘ yards” of -a‘ single person, the 
world became a safe. asit.draaty prison for his ene- 
mies. The slave of Impefial deapotism, whether 
be was condemned to drag his gilded chain in 
Rome aud the senate, .or to wear out a life of 
exile on the barren rock_of Seriphus, or the fro- 
zen banks of the Danube, expected his fate in 
silent despair®..... To. resist waa fatal, and it 
was impossible to fy. _On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent af. sea and 
land, which he could never -hape to traverge 
without being discovered, seized,; and restored 
to his irritated master. Beyond, the.frontiers, 
his anxious view could discover nothing, ex- 
cept the ocean, inhospitable deserta,,;.. hostile 
tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
unknown language, or - dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchase the emperor's protec- 
‘tion by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugi- 
tive. “ Wherever. you are,’ said Cicero to 


a Seriphus was a amall rocky island in ‘the AEgean Sea, the in- 
habitants of whick were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. 
The place of Qvid’s exile is well known, by his just, but unmanly 
lamentations. It should seem, that he only received an order to leave 
Rome in so many days, and to transport hinwelf to Tomi. Guards 

"and gaolers were unnecessary. a 

* Under Tiberius, a Romgn 
ta ie - i rte 
thians. He was stopt in the 


night attempted to By tothe Par- 
of Sieily ; bat s0 Tittle danger 
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EAL a 
owap. the exiled Marcellus, “ ren member that you are 
Ca equally, within, the “power of ‘the conque- 


: &e ror” 


did there appear ind the cian gle; 
dained to punish it. Tacit: Ann 


thatthe most jealous of tyrants dis 
© Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 
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The Cruelty, Folhies; and Murder of Commodus.— 
Eltction of Pertinar His Attempts to reform 
the State.—His Assajsination by the Praetorian 
Guards. 


Ture mildness of Marcus, which the rigid disci- CHAP. 
pline of the Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed," 
at the same time, the. most amiable, and the only Indu 
defective, part of his character, . His excellent un- rah 
derstanding was often deceived by the unsuspect- 

ing goodntss of his heart. Artful men, who study 

the passions ef princes, and conceal their own, ap- 
proached his person in the disguise of philosophic 
sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affect- 

ing to deapise them’. His excessive indulgence 

to his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the 
bounds of private virtue, anid became a public injury, 

by the example and cougequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of to his wife 
Marcus, has been as much celebrated for her gal- aa 
lantries as for her beauty. .The grave simplicity of 
the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion 
for variety, which often discovered personal merit 


-) See the complaints of Avidies Camias, Hist. August. p. 45. 
These are, it is true, the complaints of facton; bot even faction 
exaggerates, rather than invents, 


s and the: amoura f an. 


FEAL % 


oH AP. in the meanest, of a a bien @f the 
wen, oe peop hg 


, ancients was, in: : 


tible. of mich, sentimental mn cp was 
the only maw in, she enipiak who, starned iguoratt 


or’ insensible of, wthe isregularities of: ‘Faustina; 


which, according - the: _ prejudines of . every ages 
reflected: some diagracé‘on the injured busband. 
He promoted several of her..lovers te-posts..of 
honour and profit’, anh during a confexion of 


thirty years, invariably, gave her proofs of the 


pst tender : confidence, : pod of sa;Tespect which 


ended not - with; her, -life. ‘Tn his Meditations, 
he thanks the gods, who had bestowed: on,bim a. 
wife, so faithfnl, so gentle, and af; such a wonder- 
ful simplicity. of manners‘, . The obsequious ae- 
nate, at his eapnest request, deélared -her a 
goddess. .She: was ‘represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venue, and Ceres ; 
and it was decread, that, on the.day, of their nup- 
tials, the youth of either aex should pay their vows 
before the altar. of. their chaste patraness’, 


* Faustinam satis constat apud "Cayztach conditiones igh nauti- 
cas et gladiatorias, elegisie. Hist! Avguat. p p: SO. Lanipridius explains 
the sort of merit ‘which Putte Chbse, and the conditions whicti’she 
cxagied, Hist. dugustap. 19g. 

> Hist. August. P.gt re 

Median “The. world tas laughed at the credulity of Mar- 
cus; bit MivdantDacier psaitetos fend we eiby credit a lady}, that'tKe 
husband scalp iehel eg ee i renaghies ipso ble. 


ans tis ., Apgost. p,a8- Com men- 
taire de Ie Seach 0: p. 89. ion 
of Fawetina sere bs Gut ‘Gaaiyseritictin fe fo dis- 
cover in the all | aconeppinhed charge tox af Marcus, 
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om é : : 

The monstrous vices’ of the son have cast & ae 
shade on the purity of the father’s virtues. Itty.) 
has-been ebjected to Marcus, that he sacrificed to his son 

4 : Me wd fanaa ‘ . 4s ommid- 
the’ happiness ‘of millionato @ fond partiality for dus. 
a worthless boy; “and that: he chose a successoT 
‘n his owti.family, rather than, in, the republic. 
Nothing? hywever;. was neglected by the anxious 
father; and” by the men*of “Pirte and learning 
who he summored to his assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of‘ young Commodus, to cor- 
rect his growing ‘vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which he was designéd: 
But the power’ of instruction is seldom’ of mech 
efficacy, except in those hi appy’ dispositions where 
it isalmost superfluous. The distasteful lesson 
of ‘x grave! philosopher was; in a moment, obli- 
terated by the whisper of a profligate favourite: 
and Marcus himself blasted the frnits of this 
laboured education, by admittitig his son, at the 
age of fourteen’ or fifteen, to a fill participation of 
the Impérial power. ‘ He lived bat four years after- 
wards ; Hat he lived. long étidtfgh to repent a rash 
‘measure, which raised tht impettonus youth abdve 
the restraint of reason and authotjty. | 

‘¢Most of the crimes which distarb the internal Accession 
nt eo ‘ ns nee : oe ae of the em- 
peace of society, are prodyced by the restraints perorCom- 
which the necesgary, byt “dpéqual: laws of: pro- mouU 
perty have impoged on the” appetites” of man- 
kind, by confining tola:few the possession of 
those objects “that are ‘cayetedby many. * Of all 
our F aBsions and appetites, the’ love of power is 
of the most imperious. andv,aneociable. nature, 
since the pride of one man tequires the subwis- 


438 
on P, 
Seen, 


A.D. 180. 


Character 
of Com- 
modus. 
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sion-of the multjtnde. an the. tumult of heixil 
discord, the laws of society. dose their force; ind 
their place is seldom. aupplied by- these: of .ba- 
manity. The ardor of. contention, the pride of 
victory, the despair-of suecesa,: thé*aemoryof 
past injuries, and the fear of futane, dangers; “all 


contribute to inflame the: mindy.and to sience 


the voice of. pity.’:-From such’ motives ‘almost 


every page of history-has been stained with civil 


blaed; but these motayes. will‘ not account for 
the: unprovoked croeltiex, of Gommodns, who 
had; nothing to wish, and every thing: to enjoy. 
The beloved son af Marcus’: -amceeeded: to ‘his 
father, amidet the acckernatiqns: of the senate 
and armies”, and, when ~ hie ascended: the throne, 
the. happy youth: saw fond: “him: atither: o9m- 
petitor ta remove, nar“enemies to punish. «In 
this calm elevated ,stattoh, it was-surely nataral, 
that be should. prefer, ithe hove of mankind to 
their detestation; the mild ‘glories: -o8 his dave 

predecessors, toithaignominious'fate of Mera; and 
Domitian, 

++ Yet Commodus wag net, as be bes teen repre- 
sented, a-tiger born with an insatiate-thiret’ of 
human blood, amd chpable,-from bis infiney, of 
the most iahuman:ectigas’ « Nature had formed 
hing.of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. 
His simplieity and ti rendered him the slave 
of his. attendants, who’ gradyally corrupted his 


her ony eg } (born 'disine bis father's 
accession td the throne), By a new » of Satery ag Eadie 
medals date by ‘the pai’ of Us sey & as if bey were sytlenymobs to 
those of his reign,. ioe? oui age Tamia ils Pp» 752- 
7 Hist. Angus. p24, 
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imind:” His. cruelty, which at first obeyed the CHAP. 
dictates of atbers, degensrated into habit, and at o° 
length became the raling passion of his soul®, 
. “Upon. the. death :of. kis father, Commodas Heretums 
found: himself:embarrassed with the command of °°" 
a.great army,and the: conduct ‘of a diffeult war 
against the Quaii- and Marcomaini’.-’ The servile 
and:profligate youths whem Maréus had banished, 
soon regained their statios and influence about the 
new emperor. They exaggerated the* hardships 
and dangers of & campaign in the wild countries 
beyond the Danube; and they: assured the-indo- 
lent prince, ‘that-the terror of bis name‘and the 
anne of bis lieutenants would ba'snfficient to com 
plete the vonqnest-of the «dismayed barbarians, or 
ta impose: such coniitions,:as were more gdvan- 
tageous than any conquest. By a dexterous ap- 
plication to his sensual appetites;. they conipared 
the tranquillity, the sptendeus, the refined plea- 
sures:of Rome,-with the tourult of a Paanonian 
cap, which afforded neither leisure nor materials 
for luxury”. Commodus listtned to the pleasing 
adviee ; but-whilst he hesitated: between bis own 
“jnchaation; and the awe which’ he still retained 
- for bis father’s connsellors, the summer insensibly 
elapsed, ’and his trinmphal entry inte the capital 
was deferred till tye autaxiin. His graceful person”, 

* Dion Cassius, ‘ 

° Accatling to Terese Ekpole, ¢. #5.), he died at Sitmiuta. 
But the situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, where bath the Viators 
placs his death; is better adaptedto the operations of the wit applinst 
the: Marbomanni and Quadi.'. - 

. o™ Heradian, 1. i p. 12) * 
_. Herodian, bi p16: 
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p. popular address, and imagined. virtues, attracted 
the public favour; the honourable peace which he 
had recently granted to the harbarians, diffused. an 
universal joy’; his impatience to revisit. Rome 
was fondly saceilied to the-love of. his: country; and 
his,dissolgte course of amusements twas faintly gon- 
demined ina pringe of nineteen years of ABC. so 
ie Daring the three first years of his reign,. ‘the 
forms, and even the spirit of. the. old administra- 
tion were. maintained by. ;those. faith fpl counsel- 
lors, to whom Mareus . had #ecommended his 
son, and for whore, ‘wisdom and integrity, Com- 
modus still. entertained a relugtant esteem. The 
young prince and his profligate. ‘favourites revel- 
led in all the licence of Sovereign power; but 
his hands were yet unstained with bload; | and 
he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might ‘perhaps have ripened into solid vir- 
tue’. A fatal ingident decided , his . fluctuating 
character. 

Is wound. One. evening, .88 theempéror was returning to 

ee the palace Suede i dark. and natrow.,portico in. 

A.D. 183. the ,amphitheatre™ , An’. “assassin, who waited his 
paasage, rushed Bpon him with a drawn eword, 
loudly. exclaiming, “The senate” serals you éfns.” 
The menace prevented. the, deed ; the asadssin was 


«2 This universal joy is veel] described {fron sb rapdals siivvell 
as historians) ‘by Mr. Wotton, Hist, of Rone, p 198, 193. oe 
" Manitius, the confidential secretary of ” avidias SELLS, | was 
discovered aft? he had Ixin‘ concealed sevetal years.” “THe émperct 
nobly relieved the public anxiety by refusing to see him, and burning 
his papers withéut opeping them, Dion Cassius, |. bxxu. p. 1209. 
4 See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126, 
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scized by the guards, and immediately revealed CHAp. 
the? authors of the conspiracy. It had been ee 
formed, vot in the state, but within the walls of 

the palace. Lucilla, the“ emperor's sister, and 

widow of Lucius Verus, ‘impatient “of the second 

rank, and jealous of . the reigning empress, had 

armed ;the murderer against her brotlier’s ‘life. 

She Had not ventured to ¢omminicate the’ black 
design''to her second hasband Claudius ‘Pompei- 

anus, a sétrator of distinguished‘ merit afd un 

shaken loyalty ; “but “ameng the crowd of her 

lover’ (for she imitated the niAnners of Faustina) 

she found men of desperate forttines ‘and wild am- 

bition, who were prepated to'serve her more vio- 

lent, as well as ‘her’ tender passions. ‘The con- 
spirators experienced the’rigour of justice, and the 
abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, 

and afterwards with death”. ~ 

-But the words-of the-assagsin sunk decp into Hatred 

the mind of Commodas, and Jeft an indclible en 
impression of fear and’ hatred ‘against thé while a + 
body‘of the senate. - Those wham he had dreaded is . 
as importuhate ministers, he now suspected ‘as 

secret enemies. The Delators, a race of mer dis- 

* couraged, and ,almost -extinguished, under the 
former reigns, again bééame formidable, as soon 

as they discovered that the emperor was desirous 

of finding: disafféetion and treason in the senate. 

That assembly, whom Marcus had cver considered 

ag the great ‘council of the nation, was composed 


® Dion, k. Ixnii, p. 1905. Herodian, Lis p. 16. Hist. August. 
p. 46.0 | : 
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OBAP. of the most distingaished of the Romuts4 ard 
. distinction of every kind soon bécame crinnil, 
‘The porsession of weatth stimaleted’ thé:diligence 
of. ‘the. informers rigid: vivetes impliéd a tetit 
cemmare of the irregularities of Comibiodtiss Ht 
portant -services implied a danptrets & 
of-ailerte ;"and the frikeddhip of the fathérialwiys 
enstired the aversion Of the sé Suspicion wits 
equivalent to proof tritl to-coddtninatiéd: Phe 
execttion of a convideratsle; sonhten® wil attended 
with ‘the death of al whe tight latvient’or re- 
veave! Hite» fate ; and ‘when Conimodus hitd' ‘otiée 
tasted humait’ bed, he‘ becuit® ‘incapable of pity 
or remorse. a 7 | 

ThaiQaits Of these innocent: ‘vietinns of tyrdtiny, noite 

wlan ro died more’ lamented “titin- fie two brotliers: of 
the Quintilian: family)’ Moximas aud Condianis’ 
whose fraternal love. hat*saved’'their rinmes frdtn 
‘oblivion, and endeared: theif xhemféry tb’ fidste- 
rity.. ‘Their’ studie#tand thei ‘etdupatidtiey thet 
pursuits and:-theitplensured; were still thE siute: 
In the enjoyment of a‘great estate, they Hever 
admitted: the ilsa*‘of-a? wepurate ineeeeae's Wout. 
frapmentei are: nig axthrit of a - treatise’ WHI 
they composstl- Hr conimeon ; andl, in every “ation: 
of hife: it: wes: colgierved, “that? their. titd Sbidies 
werd animated by’ otto: ‘abel « The tate 
wheyvalabd: ‘their: vittues, and: 
uniets .:raised:. them, ~ in: ‘the pee to" 
conselebips\ and: Marcas dfecrapaneRenevdat als 
their joint care the civij.administration: af Greece, 
and a gteat: nstiibary, Sgenmand it which they 
obtained a sigual victory ovér the Germans. 
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The kind cruelty of Commedus united them in CHAR. 
death *. JY. 
' ) : . om a! 
_ The tyrant's rage, after having shed the noblest The mi- 
blood of the senate, at: fangth recoiled on the ee 
principal instrament of his cruelty. Whilst Com. 
modgs was immersed in blood and luxury, he 
dexolyed.the detail of the pablic bnsiness on Per- 
ennis; -servile asd ambitidus minister; whe had 
obtained hia post by the murder of his predeces- 
sor, but who, possessed -a considerable abare of vi- 
gour and ahility.:... By acts of extortion, and the 
forfeited estates of the wobles. sacrificed to his 
avarice, he had accumulated an immense trea- 
sure. The Praetorian guards were under his im- 
mediate command; ..and,;his son, who already 
discovered ,a military gepas, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. -.Pérennis aspired to ‘the 
empire; or what, in. the ‘eyes of Commodus, 
amounted to the same crime, be was capable of 
aspiring to it, had he not béen prevented, sur- 
prised, and put to death... THe fall of a mimister 4 1. 196. 
is a very trifling incident in: the. general history | 
of the empire; but it was: hastened by an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, which preved how much 
the .nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 
The Jegiops of Britain, idiscontented with the 
administration, of Perennis,.formed a deputation 
of. Afteen-bandred: select men, with instractions 
to..march. to, Regge, aad Jay. their complaints 
before, the emperor. . These, mnilitary petitioners, 
4#%4h a note upon the Augusta’ History, ‘Casaubon has eéllected 
a somber of yarticalars concerning these calebtated-brbthiers Ste 
p- 96: of his learned commentary. - 


sas 


Kevolt of 


Maternus. 
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se of yar : 

the-minister’s' death, -as the ‘cally relrees “of ahere’ 
grievances", This presumption of'a distantiaritty; 
and their discovery of the weakness : of goverm-. 
inent, was a eure presage of the moét: dreadfal: 
convulsions. 

The negligence of the public admintstration 
was bettayed soon afterwards, by a new digotder, 
whith arose from’ the smallest beginnings. “A 
spirit of desertion began to prevail among the 
troops; and the deserters, ‘instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or cofitealment, infested 
the highways. Matergns, a private soldier, of a 


- daring boldness above Irs station, collected these 


bands of robbers into’ ‘a little army, set open the 
prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, 
andplondered with impunity’ the rich and de 
fencelene- cities ef Ganlrand Spain. The gover- 
nors of the provitees, who had long been the 
speetators, and perhaps the partners, of bis -de- 
prédationa,’ were Sq¢-length, roused from theif 
supine iadolened by the threatening commandy 
of the emperor. Maternus feund that he was 
encompassed, and foresaw that, he misg 
pow A great effort of despair" Wee. bis last 
reMmmnee.: He ordered his follasters: ms disperse, 


* Dion, i: fexit. p. 1270.°~Herodiin, 14. p. 22. °° Hist. August. 
p. 48. ‘Dion gives a mach les odious character of Pepgnnis, than 
the other historiaus.. His moderation té almost a ‘pledge of his 
veracity. 
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to pase the Alps in small: parties ont various die CHAP. 
poise, and to assemble at Rome, daring the licen- ay 


tious tamuit-ef the festivat Ff Cybele®. To murder 
—Sommodus, and to agcend: the vétant throne, was 

thie. ambition of no vulgar tobbés. Hie measures 
were. ep:ably concerted, that his concealed troops 
already Glted the streets. of Rome. The envy of 
an accomplice diseovered -atid ruined this singular 
enterprise, in the moment wher it was ripe for 
execntion, =, 


Saspicious princes often promote the last of The mi- 


mankind, from a vain-perauasion,-that those who ¢ 


have no dependence, except on their favour, will 
have uo attachment, except to the person of their 
benefactor. Cleander, the successor of Perennis, 
was a Phrygian by birth; ofa nation, over whose 


stubborn, but servile tenmpex; blows only could pre-. 


vail”. He had been sentfrom his native country 
to Rome, in the capacity of a slaye. As a slave 
he entered the Imperial palace, rendered’ himself 
useful to bis master’s passions, and rapidly as- 
cended to the most exalted statibn which a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over.the rpind of Com- 
mades was much greater than that. of his. prede- 
cesser; for Cleander wus devoid-of any — or 


'* During tha second Punic war, the oe el from Asia 
the worship of the mothery_of the gods. Her festival, the Megalena, 
began‘dn tht fourth of April, andlasted six days. The streets were 


crowded with mad ptodéstions, the theatres with spectators, afd - 


the public tables with unbidden gaests. Order and police were sim 
pended, and pleasnre was the only serioes business of the city. See 
Orid. de Fastis, |. iv. 189, Se. 

* Herodian, |. i, p. 23. $8. 

” Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 
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CHAP. virtue which could inepire, the emperor with envy 


. 1Y. 


or distrust. ‘Avarice was, the reigning passion of 


His ave- his soul, and the , reat. principle of bjs adminiatra- 


rice an 


cruelty. 


tion. Therank 9 € Consul, of Patrician, ‘of Senator, 
was exposed to public ‘sale; and it would have 
been considered as disaffection, if any. ‘one. “had 
refused to purchase these empty, and. disgracefu ful 
honours with the greatest part of his fortune”. 
In the lucrative provincial ensployments, the mi- 
nister shared with the governor the apoils of the 
people. The execution of the laws was venal and 
arbitrary. A wéalthy criminal might obtain, not 
only the reversal of the sentence hy which he was 
justly condemned ; but might likewise inflict what- 
ever punishment he leased on the accuser, the 
nae and the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
thive ‘years, had accumulated more wealth than 
had ever. yet been possessed by any freedman”™ 
Commodas was perfectly satisfied with the mag- 
pificent presents which the artful courtier laid 
at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public, envy, Cleander, under the em- 
perar's name; efected baths, porticos, and places 
of exercise, for fh use of the people”. He flat- 


1 One of these ican promotions occasioned a current bon 
mot, that Jollus Solon was Lavished into the senate. -¥ 
2” Dion Chbexii. p- 12, 13.) observes, that po ¢reedman had pos- 
sessed tiches equal to those of Cleander. fortune of Pallas 
amounted, howtver, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou- 
sand pounds Ter weidltes. 
® Dion, 1. Lxxii, p.12, 13. -Herodian, L.i. p. 29. Bis. Aag 
p- 52 These baths were sivaated neat the Porta Capena, See lar- 
dint 'Roma'vhiled, p. 79.00 ~ 
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tered himself. that the Romans, dazzled and amused CHAP. 


by this apparent liberality, would be less affected | *¥- 


by the bloody scenes which were daily exhibited ; 
that they would forget the death of Byrrhus, ‘a 
senator to whose superior merit the late emperor 
had grarited one of his daughters; and that they 
would forgive: the execution, of Arrios Antoninus, 
the last representative of the name and virtues of 
the Antonines. The former, with more integrity 
than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to his 
brother in- law, the true character of Cleander, 
An equitable sentence pronounced by the latter, 
when proconsul of Asia, against a worthless 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him™. 
After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of Com- 
modus had; for a short time, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the 
most odious of his acts, loaded his memory with 
the public execration, and ascribed to the perpicious 
counsels of that wicked minister, all the errors 
of his inexperienced ‘youth. But | his repentance. 
lasted only thirty days ; and, ander Cleander’s 
tyranny, the administration of _——, was often 
regretted. 


Pestilence and famine contribrited to fill up the Sedition 


and death 


measure of the calamities of -Rome™. The first oy Clean. 


could be only imputed to the just indignation oF sb. 189. 


the gods; but a monopoly of corn, supported b y 
the riches and power of the minister, was const- 


™ Hist. August p. 48. 

‘* Herodian,. |. i. p28. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1215. The Iptier 
says, that two thousand persons died every day at Rome, during a 
considerable length of time. 
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CHAP. dered as the immediate cause of the second. The 
IN: popalar discontent, after it-had long circulated in 
whispers, broke. ayt th the assembled circus. The 
people quitted their favourite’. ampsements, for 
the more deliciona pleasure of revenge, rushed in 
crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, one of 
the emperor's retirements, and demanded, with 
angry clamours, the “head of ‘the ‘public enemy. 
Cleander, who commanded the Praetorian’ guards™, 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally farth, and dis 
perse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; several 
were slain, and many: more were trampled to 
death: but when the cavalry. entered the streets, 
their pursuit was checked by.a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the 
houses. |The foot guards”, who had been long 
jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Pretorian cavalry, embraced the party of the 
people. The tumult became a regular engage- 
ment, and threatened a general massacre. The 
Preetorians, sat tength, gave way, oppressed with 
numbers ; .and the. tide of popular fury returned 


* 'Tuncque Primo, tres preefecti pratorio fnere : inter quos liber- 
tinus. From some remaibs of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the powers, of Puetorian prefect. As the. other 
freedmen were styled, from their. several deparumepita, @roltenibus, 

al epistolts ; Cleander called himeelf a pugtone, as entrusted with the 
defence, of His master's person. Salmasius and Casaubon seem to 
have talked very idly upan this passage. rs 

F'Os rag whrswg wh fos speridru. Herodian, |. i. p- 31. It is 
doubtful whether he means the Pretorian infantry, or the cobortes 
urbane, a of six thousand men, but whose Sank and discipline 
were not to their numbers, Neither Tilkmont nor Wotton 
chooee to decide this question. vi 
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with redoubled violence against the gates of the CHAP. 
palace, where Commodus Jay, dissolved in luxury, °°": | 
and alone unconscious of the civil war. It was 
death to approach his person with the anwelcome 
news. He would have perished in this supine 
security, Had not two women, /his eldest sister 
Fadilla, and Mareia, the’ most favoured of his 
concubines, ventured to break into his presence. 
Bathed ix tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at his feet; and with all the 
pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to the af- 
frighted emperor, the crimea of the minister, the 
rage of the people, and the impending ruin, which, 

m a few minutes, would burst over his palace ard 
pérson. Commodus started from his dream of 
pleasure, and commanded that the head of Clean- 

der should be thrown out to the people. The 
desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumalt; 

and the son of Marcts might even yet have 
regained the affection and confidence of his sub- 
jects”. 

But evety sentiment. t of virtue’ and aacianiey Dissolute 
was extinct in the mind of Comiiodus. Whilst oe" 
he thas abandoned the reins of empire to these ™o0u- 
unworthy favourites, he valded nothing i in sove- 
reign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his sensnal appetites. His hours were 
‘spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful 
- Women, and’ as many boys, of every rank, and 
of every province; .and, wherever the’ arts of 
sedgetion proved ineffectnal, the brutal ‘over 


wD ion Cassis, 1. Leki. pe MOS. Flertdhat, bri p. Hist 
‘ August. p. 48. 
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had recourse to violence. ‘The ancient” historians 
have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which ‘segrned every restraint of na- 
ture or modesty; ‘mt, it would not be easy to 
translate. their too faithful descriptioas into the 
decency of modern language. .'The.. intervals of 
Iust were filled up with the basest amusements. 
The influence of a polite age, and the labour. of 
an attentive education, had never been. able to 
infuse into his rude and bratish mind the. least 
tincture of learning ; and he was the first of the 
Roman emperors totally.devoid of taste for, the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in, the elegant arts 
of music and poetry; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted: the pleasing re- 
laxation of a Jeisure hour into the serious business 
and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from 
his earliest infancy, ,discovered an aversion to 
whatever’ was rational or liberal, and a fond at- 
tachment to the amusements of the populace; the 
sports of the circus‘and amphitheatre, the combats 
of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The 
masters in every branch of learning, whom Marcus 
provided for his san,-were heard with inattention 
and disgust ; whilet the Moors and Parthians, who 
taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot with 
the bow, found a disciple who delighted in his 
application, and soon equalled the most.$kilful af 


™ Sororibue suis. gonstapratis. Ipsas | concubinas sua sub octlis 
suls stuprart jubebat. | Nec irroentium in se juvenum.garchat'j in- 
famid, omni parte corpocis atque ore in sexum utrumque polfutus. 
Hist. Aur. n. 470 
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his instructors, in the steadiness of the eye, and CHAP. 

the dexterity of the hand. . ney 
The servile crowd, whose fortune depended ee 

on their master's vices, applauded these ignoble beasts. 

pursuits. The perfidious voice of flattery reminded 

him, that ‘by exploits of the samre nature, by the 

defeat of the Nemean lion, and the slanghter of 

the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Her- 

cules had acquired a place among the gods, and 

-an immortal memory among men. They only 

forgot to observe, that, in the first ages of society, 

when the fiercer animals often dispute with man 

the possession of an unsettled country, a success- 

ful war against those savages is one of the most 

inndécent and beneficial labours of heroism. In 

the civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild 

beasts had long since retired from the face of 

man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 

To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to 

transport them to Rome, that they might be slain 

in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an en- 

terprise equally ridicalons fok the prince, and 

oppressive for the people”. Ignorant of these 

distinctions, Commodus eagerly «embraced the 

glorious resemblance, and: styled himself (as we 


® The African lions,ewhen pressed by hunger, infested the open 
villages and cultivated country , and they infested them with impu- 
nity. The royet'beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant who killed one of 
them. though in his ewn defence, incurred a very heavy penalty. 
Thitextraordinary gamc-luw was mitigated by Honorins, and finally 
‘coat by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. gf, et Comment. 
Gothofred. 
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ciiap. still read on his medals") the Roman Hercules. 
The club and the lion’s hide were: placed by the 
side of the throne, adiingst the ensigns of sove- 
reignty ; and statiies. were. erectad,.in which Com- 
modus was represeated in the charactegyand with 
the attributes, of the god, whose valour and dex- 
terity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious ammusernents ”. 3 

ae Elated with these praises, which gradually 

plays his extinguished the innate sense of shame, Com- 

serra medus resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of the 

theatre. Roman people, those exercises, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the preseuce of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motived of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the am- 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude of specta- 
tors; and some degree of applause was deservedly 
‘bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
performer. Whether, he aimed at the head ar 
heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer- 
tain and ntortal. -With arrows whose point was 
shaped into the form of a‘ crescent, Commodys 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut asun- 
der the long bony neck of the ostrich”. A pan- 
ther was let looses*and the archer waited till he 
had leaped upon.a trembling malefactor. In the 
same instagt the shaft flew, the beast dropt dead, 
and the man remained unhurt. The dents of the 


* Spanhean dace Deut ii. tom. ii. p. 493. 

st: }ion, 1. Hexit: p. 1216. Hist. Abgust. p. 49. 

3 The ostrich’s peck @ three fat long, and composcdof seveu- 
teen vertebrs. See Buin, Hat. Naturelle. 
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ausphitheatre disgoerged at once a hundred lions ; 
a hundred darts trom the unerring hand of Com- 
modas laid them dead as they ran raging round 
the Arena. Neither the ‘huge bulk of the ele 
phant, noesthe scaly hide of ttre rhinoceros, could 
defend them.from his stroke. AEthiopia and India 
yielded their most extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were slait in the amphitheatre, 
which had been seen only in the representations 
of art, or perhaps of fancy™. In all these exhibi- 
tions, the securest precautions were used to pro- 
tect the person of the Roman Hercules from the 
desperate spring of any savage, who might pos- 
sibly disregard the dignity of the emperor, and 
the sanctity of the god”. 

But the meanest of the populace were affected 
with shame and indignation when they beheld 
their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, and 
glory in a profession which the laws and man- 
ners of the Romans had branded with the justest 
note of infamy”. He chose the habit and arms 
of the Secutor, whose combat with the Retiarims 


* Commodus killed a:camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dion, |. Ixxii. p. 
1211.), the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large 
quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the interior parts 
of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival of letters ; and 
though M. de Boffon (Wist. Naturelle, tom. xiil.) has endéavoured 
to describe, he has hot ventured to delineate, the Girafie. 

ag Herodieny, J. i. p. 37. Hist. August. p. 50 

% The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and 
knights to embrace this scandaleus-profession, under pan of amfamy, 
or what was more dreaded ‘by those profligate wretches, of exile. 
The tyramts allured them to desbonour by.-siseat and rewards. 
Nere once produced, in the Avena, forty senators and sisty knights. 
See Lipsius, Saturnalia, }. 11. c. 2. He has happily*corrected a pas- 
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Qh AP. formed one of the most lively scenes in the 
aw bloody sports of the amphitheatre, The Secutor 
was armed with an-helmet, sword, and buck- 
ler; his naked antagonist had oaly” a large net 
aud a trident; with the one he’ endegvoured to 
entangle, with the other to dispatch, his enemy. 
If he missed the first throw, he was obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the Seeutor, till he had prepar- 
ed his net for a second cast”. The emperor 
fought in this character seven hundred and thirty- 
five several times. These glorious atchievemente 
were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire; and that he might omit no circumstance 
of infamy, he received from the common fund of 
gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant, that it became 
a new and most ignominious tax upon the Roman 
people. It may be easily supposed, that in 
these engagements the master of the world was 
always successful: in the amphitheatre his vie- 
tories wete not often sanguinary; but when he 
exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, 
or his own pakdce, his wretched antagonists 
were frequently honoured with a mortal wound 
from the baad.of:Commodus, and obliged to 
Hisinfa. Seal their flattery with their blood”. He now 
te disdained -the appellation of Hercules. . The 
name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was 
‘the only one which delighted his ear. It was 


* Lipsius, I. ji. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the cighth tire, Bives: a 
picturesque description of this combat. 

“ Hist. August. p. 50. Dion, l. Ixxii. p. 1220. He received 
for each time, dectes, about 80001. sterling. 

* Victor tells us, that Commeodus only allowed his aniaponios 
a leaden weapon, dreading most probably the cousequences of their 
despair. 
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iusertbed on his colossal statues, and repeated CHAP. 
in the redoubled acclamations® of the mourmfal 4V: 
and applauding senate. Claudins Pompcianus, the 
virtuous husband of Lucilla, was the only senator 
who asserted the honour of hisrank. Asa father, 
he permitted his sons to consult their safety by 
attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman, he de- 
clared, that~his own life ‘was in the emperor's 
hands, but that he would never behold the son of 
Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. Not- 
withstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianns es- 
caped the resentment of the tyrant, and, with his 
honour, had the good fortune to preserve his life”, 
Commodus bad now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a, 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that lie had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every 
kind of merit, by the just apprehension of dan- 
ger, and by. the. habit of Slaaghter, which he 
contracted in his daily amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of consular senators sa- 


* They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, 
Paulus first of the Secutors, &c. “3 

*' Dion, |. Ixxiz, p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and — 
danger. 2s | 

“ He mixed however some prudence with his courage, and passed 
the greatest part -of his ie in a country retirement; alleging his 
advanced tige, and the weakness of his eyes. ‘I never saw him in 
“the senate,” says Dion, except dunng the short reign of Pesti- 
“nax.” All his infirmities had suddenly left him, and they returned 
as suddenly upon the marder of that excellent prince. Dion, |. 
Ixxili. p. 1227. - 
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crificed to his wanton stspicion, whieh sought 


cr out, with peculiar. anxiety, those unfortunate 


hag 


racy of 
domestics 


, persons: connected, liowever remotely, with the 


"family of the Anitonines, - without, sparing even 
the ministers of his crimes’ or pleasigis”. His 
cruelty proved at last fatal to” himself: He had 
shed. with impunity the noblest blood of Rome: 
he perished as soon ‘as be was dreaded by his 
own domestics. Marcia, his favourite concubine, 
Eclectus his chamberlain, and? Letus his Prato- 
riap preefect, alarmed by<the fate of their com- 
panions and predecessors, resolved to prevent 
the destruction which. every hour bing over 
their heada, either from the mad caprice of the 


tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the people. 


Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a 
draught of wine to her bover, after he had fa- 
tagued himself with hunting some wild beasts. 
Commodus retired to sleep; bat whilst he was 
labouring with the effects of poison and drank- 


‘-enness, a robust youth, by profession a wrestler, 


entered bis chamber, and strangled him without 
resiatance.. ‘The. sbedy was secretly conveyed 
out of the’ palaos,. before the least suspition was 
entertained in- the .oity, or even in the court, of 
the emperor's death... Suctr was. the fate of the 
son of Marcns, and so easy wits it to destroy a 
hated tyrant, who, by the artificial. 
government, had oppressed, d in | 
years, 80. mary millions) of pabjec each’ of 


; * The nn were changed alnsoal hoorly or dade, and the 
caprice of Commodas wan often fatal to his most favoured champber- 
lains. Hist. Augunt. p 46.51. 7 
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whom was equal to their master in personal CHAP. 

strength and personal abilities™. oY 
The measures of the conspirators were con- Choice of 

ducted with the deliberate coolness and celerity for ane 

which thié: greatness. of the occasion required. '" 

They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne 

with an emperor, . whose character would justify 

and maintain the action that had been commit- 

ted. They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the city, 

an ancient senator of consular rank, whose con- 

spicuous merit had broke through the obscurity 

of his birth, and raised him to the first honours 

of the state. He had successively governed most 

of the provinces of the empire; and in all his 

great employments, military as well as civil, be 

had uniformly distinguished himself by the firm 

ness, the pradence, and the integrity of his con- 

duct*. He now remained almost alone of .theg. 


“ Dion, |. Ixxii. p. 122%. Herodian, li. p.43. Hist. August. 
p. 32. 

% Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son 
ofa timber merchant. The order of his employments Git de marked 
by Capitolinus) well deserves to be Funk as expressive of the 
form of government and manners _the age. 1. He was a centu- 
rion. 2. Prefect of a cohort in Spa, in the ‘Parthian war, and in 
Britain. 3. He obtained an Ala, “or eaastck of horse, in Maesia. 
4. He was commissary of provisions on the Hmiljan way. 5. He 
commanded the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He was procorator of 
Decia, with a salary of bout 16001. a year. “7. He ee eee the 
veterans of ‘a legion, 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9. ‘Of 
pretor. 10." the command of the first legion in Rhatia and 
Noricum, i. -Ble was consul about the year 175. 12. He attended 
Marous Into the,east. “13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 
14. He was consular legate of Mesa. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Sy- 
ria. 17, Of Britain. 18. He had the care of the. public provisions 
at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of Africa. 20. Praefeot of the 
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friends and’ ministers of Marcus; and when, at 


Bicy late haar of the night, He was awakened with th 


He ts ac- 
knowledg- 
ed by the 
Preetorian 


guards ; 


news, that the chamberlain and the prefect wer 
at. his door, he received them with. intrepid resig 
nation, and desired they would execute their ma 
ster's orders. Instead of death, they offered hin 
the throne of the Roman world. Daring som 
moments he distrusted their intentions and as. 
surances. Convinced at length of the death o: 
Commodus, he accepted the purple with a sincere 
reluctance, the natural fect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the dangers of the 
supreme rank ®. 

Letus conducted without delay his new em- 
peror to the camp of the Pretorians, diffusing at 
the same time through the city a seasonable report 
that Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy ; 
and thatthe virtuous Pertinax had already suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than pleased with thie suspicious death 
of a prince, whose indulgence and liberality they 
alone had experienced ; but the emergency of the 
occasion, the anthority of their prefect, the repu- 
tation of Pertindx, and the clamours of the people, 
obliged them to stiffe’ their secret discontents, to 
actept the dohative ptomised of the new eiperor, 
to swear allegiatice t6 him, and with joyful accla- 
mations aad laurels in their hands 10 conduct him 


city.. Herodian (1, i. p, 48.) does justice to ‘hia’ disiiterested wpitit' 
but Capitolinus, who collected every popular ‘rumoer, charges him 
with @ great fottune acquired by bribery and corruption, 

® Julian, in the Cesats, taxes hit with being accessary to the 
death of Commodas. 
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to the senate-house, that the military cobsent might CHAP. 

be ratified by the civil anthority. © ~ Cee 
This important night was-now far spent; with and by the 

the dawn of day, and the. commencement of the reer 

new year; the senators expected a summons to ee 

attend an ignominiods ceremony. In spite of all 

remonstrances, even of those of his creatures, who 

yet preserved any regard for prudence or decency, 

Commodus had resolved to pass the night in the 

gladiators’ school, and from thence to take pos- 

session of the consulship, in the habit and with the 

attendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, 

before the break of day, the senate was called to- 

gether in the temple of Concord, to meet the 

guards, and to ratify the election of a new em 

peror. For a few minutes they sat in silent sus-. 

pense, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, 

and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Commodaus; 

but when at length they were assured that the 

tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to 

all the transports of joy and indignation. Perti- 

nax, who modestly represented. the meanness - of 

his extraction, and pointed out several noble se- 

nators more deserving than himeelf of the empire, 

was constrained by their dutifal violence to aacend 

the throne, and received all the titles of Imperial 

‘power, confirmed , by the most sincere vows of 

hdelity. ‘The memory of Commodus ‘was branded The se 

with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of ae 


Conimo- 


gladiator, of -public euemy, resounded .in every 4% ¢¢- 


clared in- 


comer of the hatise. They decreed in tumul-funous. 
tuous votes, that his honears should be reversed, 
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his" titles @rased “from the public - -Monunretits, 


‘or ny his statues. thrown, dow, his bods, dsagoed with 

NEY hook ito the | ath. ome a: ‘ 
satinte the. joltic: fary'; ‘and’ they 

a's indignation ‘agiiast thone 2 ‘lane 


een 


of the se- 
nate over 
the empe- 
rors. 


who had already. prestimed: £4. abieets tis remains 
from: the justice of the sesate. Bee Pertinax could 
not, refrze those Ieet rites. to the aietpory of Mar- 
cas, and the teareof hie first protector: Clandins 
Pompeiagns, who lamented ‘the cruel fate of big’ 
brother-in-law, and Jamepted still more that.he 
had deserved ig’. 

* These effasions . of igspotent rage, against a 
dead emperor, * whom the senate had flattered 
when alive with the most , abject servility, be- 
trayed a just but ungenerons spirit of revenge. 
The legality of these decrees was however sap 
ported by the principles .of the Teaperial consti- 
tution. To cengnre, to depose, or to punish with 
death, the first” smagistrate of the republic, who 
had abused his Selegated trust, was the ancient 
and , uadqubted, ophteegetive of the Ropran se- 
nate” ;. pee wssembly was, obliged to 
crate, age alt bsgeicting, ona falleo..tyrant 

jostle, Tropa. ambich, doing. hin lie 
and Oe ke Abielded by thé strong 


wv te 


arma of rlitgey deepatiuns 


_. [ascleeul ceca ae umiptinizy votes, 
whiddl weve: , , 
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Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning CHAP. 

his predecessor's memory; by the contrast of his 
own virthes with the vices ef Commodus. On Virtues of 
the day of his acceasion, be resigned over to his alas 
wife and son his whole private fortune; that 
they might have no pretence to solicit favours 
at the expence of the state. He retused to 
flatter the ‘vanity of the former with thc title 
of Angusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced 
youth of the latter by the rank of Cirsar. Ac- 
curately distinguishing between the duties of a 
parent and those of a sovereign, he cducated 
his son with a severe simplicity, which, while it 
gave him no assured prespect of the throne, 
might in time have rendered him worthy of it. 
In public, the behaviour of Pertinax was grave 
and affable. He lived with the virtuous ‘part of 
the senate (and, in a private station, he had 
been acquainted with the true character of each 
individual), without either pride or jéalousy ; 
considered them as friends and companigns, 
with whom he had shared the dangers of the 
tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy 
the security of the present time. He very fre- 
queatly invited them to familiar entertainments, 
the fragality of which was ridiculed by those, 
who remembered and regretted the luxurious 
prodigality of Commodus *. 


@ Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1#@3.) speaks of these entertainments, as a 
senator who had supped with the emperor. Capitolinus (Hist. Av- 
gust. p. 58.), like a slave, who had received his intelligence from one 
of the scullions. 
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To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds 
inflicted by the hand of tyranny, was the pleas- 


He ee ing,’ but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 


vours 


state. 


His regu- 


lations, 


reform the innocent yictims, who yet aurviyed, were recalled 


from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for- 
tunes. ‘The unburied bodies of murdered, senators 
(for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to 
extend itself beyond death) were deposited in the 
sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was 
justified; and every consolation was bestowed 
on their ruined and afflicted families. Among 
these consolations, one of the most grateful was 
the punishment of the Delators; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their 
country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal assassina; Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
temper, which’ gave every thing to justice, and 
nothing’to popular prejudice and resentment. 
The’ finances of the state demanded the most 


vigitant care’ of the emperor. Though every 


‘ineasure of injustice and extortion had been 


‘adopted, which could collect the property of 


the subject into the coffers of the prince; the 
rapaciousness of Commodus had been’ so very 
madequate to his extravagance, that, upon his 
death, no -more than eight thousand pounds 
‘were found in the exhausted treasury”, to de- 
fray the current expences of government, and 

© Device, The blameless ceconomy of Pius Jeft his successors a 


treasure of vactes sepiies millies, above two and twenty offflions ster- 
ling. Dion, . Ixxiii. p. 1991. 
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to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal CUAD. 
donative, which the new emperor had been ay 
obliged to promise to the Pretorian guards. 
Yet under these distressed. circumstances, Per- 
tinax had the generous firmness to remit all the 
oppressive taxes invented by Commodus, and to 
cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; 
declaring, in a decree of ‘the senate, “ that he 
‘was better satished to administer a poor re- 
“public with innocence, than to acquire riches 
“by. the ways of tyranny and  dishonour.” 
(Economy and industry he considered as tlic 
pure and genuine sources of wealth; and from 
them he soon derived a copious supply for the 
public necessities. ‘Tle expence of the houseliold 
was immediately reduced to one half. All the 
instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to’ pub- 
lic auction”, gold and silver plate, chariots of a 
singular cohntence ou a superfluous wardrobe of 
silk and embroidery, and a. great number of 
beautiful slaves of both sexes; excepting only, 
with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a-state of freedom, and had been ravished 
from the arms of their. weeping parents. At the 
same time that he obliged the worthless favon- 
rites,of the tyrant to resign. a part of their ill- 
gotten wealth, he, satisfied. the just creditors of 
the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the 


1 Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments toto 
money, Dich (1. bxxii. p. 1269.) ebsigns two tecret motives of Per- 
tinax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and t discover 
by the purchasers those who most resembled him. 
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oppressive restrictions which had been laid upon 
commerce, and granted all the uncultivated lands 
in Italy and the provinces to those who would 
improve them; with an exémption from tribute, 
during the term of ten years” . 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured 
to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor the fea- 
tures of that bright original; and flattered 
themselves, that they should long enjoy the be- 
nigo influence of his administration. A hasty 
zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied 
with less prudence than might have been ex- 
pected from the years and experience of Per- 
tinax, proved fatal to himself and to his country. 
His honest indiscretion united against him the 
servile crowd, who found their private benefit 
in the public disorders, and who preferred the 
favour of a tyrant to the inexorable equality of 
the laws”. 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry 
countenance of the Praetorian guards betrayed 
their inward dissatisfaction. They had relac- 
tantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the 
licence of the former reign. Their discontents 


* Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the pri- 
vate life of Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian iff admiring 
his public conduct. 

* Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Liv. ii. 3. 
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were secretly fomented by Letus their prefect, CHAP. 
who found, when it was too late, that his new em-, ™"_, 
peror would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his 
reign, the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest 
him with the Imperial purple. Instead of being 
dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted 
victim escaped from their violence, and took re- 
fuge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after- 4 compi- 
wards, Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of the year, venteds. 
a rash youth”, but of an ancient and opulent fa- 
mily, listened to the voice of ambition; and a 
pi Cain was formed during a short absence of 
Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden return 
to Rome, and his resolute bebaviour. Falco was 
on the point of being justly condemned to death 
as a public enemy, bad he not been saved by the 
earnest and sincere entreaties of the injared em- 
peror; who conjured the senate, that the’ purity of 
his reign might not be stained by the blood even 
of a guilty senator. | 

These disappointments served only to irri- Murder of 

, Pertinax 

tate the rage of the Pretorian guards. On the py the 
twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only after ene | 
the death of Commodus, a general sedition. broke A.D. 19s. 
out in the camp, which the officers wanted either aa 
power or inclination to suppress. Two or three 


hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at 


4 Tf we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco be- 
haved with the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of 
his accession. ‘The wise emperor only admonished him of his youth 
and inexperience. Hist. August. p. 55. 
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civap. noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury in 


dae 


their looks, towards the Imperial palace. The 
gates were thrown open by their companions upon 
guard; and by the domestics of the old court, 
be had already formed a secret conspiracy against 
the life of the too virtuous emperor. On the news 
of their approach, Pertinax, disdainin g either flight 
or concealment, advaticed to meet his assassins; 
and recalled to their minds his own innocence, 
and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few 
moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of 
their atrocious design, and awed by the venerable 
aspect and majestic frmness of their sovercign, 
till at length the despair of pardon reviving vheir 
fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres” Jevel- 
led the first blow against Pertinax, who was in- 
stantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds. 
Tis head, separated from his body, and placed on a 
lance, was carried in triumph to the Prtorian 
camp, in the sight of a mournful and indignant 
people, who lamented the unworthy fate of that 
excellent prince, and ‘the transient blessings of a 
reign, the memory ‘of which could serve only to 
aggravate their approaching misfortunes * 


“ The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably - be" 
“Jonged to the Batavian herse-guards, who were mostly raised in the 
-dutchy of Gueldres and the neighbourhood,'and were distinguished by 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses 
across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist. iv. 12. Dion, 
L ly. p. 707. Lipsins- de maguitudine Romani, |. 1. c. 4. 

. ™ Dion, 1. Ixxut p. 1232. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 60. Hist. August. 
p- 58. Victor in Epitom, & in Casarib. Eutropius, viii. 6. 
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CHAP. V. 


Public Sale of the Empire to Didius Jutlianus 
" the Praetorian Cruards.—Clodius Albinus 

1 Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and 

i er Severus in Pannonia, declare avainst 
‘the Murderers of Pertinar.—Civil Wars and 
Victory of Severus over his three Rreals.— 
Relaration of Discipline. — New Marims of 


Government. 


Tit} power of the sword is more sensibly felt ae 
in ay extensive monarchy, than in a small com- oF 
munity it has been calculated by the ablest oe 
politicians, that no state, without being soon ex- htary 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part Nee noe 
of its members in arms and idleness. But al- eS the 
though this relative proportion may he uniform, as 
the influence of the army over the rest of the 
society will vary according to the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military 
science aud discipline cannot be exerted, unless a 

proper number of soldiers are united into one 

body, and actuated by one soul, With a handful 

of men, such an union would be ineffectual ; with 

an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and 

the powers of the machine wonld be alike de- 
stroyed by the extreme minuteness, or the exces- 

sive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation, we need only reflect, that there is no 


superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons, 
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or acquired skill, which could enable one man 
to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his 
fellow-creatures: the tyrant of a single town, 
or a sinall district, would: soon discover that an 
hundred armed followers were a weak defence 
against ten thousand peasants or citizens; but an 
hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers will 
command, with despotic sway, ten millions of 
subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen thousand 
guards will strike terror into the most numerous 
populace that ever crowded the streets of an im- 
mense capital. } 
The Pretorian bands, whose licentious fary 
was the first symptom and cause of the declire of 
the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to thedast- 
mentioned number’. They derived tbcir insti- 
tation from Angustus. That crafty tyrant, sen- 
sible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, bis usurped dominion, bad 
gradually-formed this powerful body of guards, 
in constant réadiness to protect his person, to 
awe the senate, anil either to prevent or to crush 
the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favoured troops by a double pay, and supe- 
rior privileges; but,.as their formidable aspect 
would at once have alarmed and irritated the 
Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed 


' They were originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tagitus 
and Dion are not agreed upon the subject), divided into as many 
cohorts. Vitellius increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as 
we can learn from iptcriptions, they never afterward’ sunk much 
below that nudiber. See Lipsive de Magnitudine Romani, i. 4. 
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in the adjacent towns of Italy". But after fifty crap. 
years of peace and servitude, Tiberius ventured, 
on a decisive measure, which for ever rivetted the Their 
fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences “”? 
of relieving Italy from the heavy burthen of mili- 

tary quarters, and of introducing a stricter dis- 
cipline among the guards, he assembled them at 
Romé, in a permanent cathp’, which was fortified 
with skilfal care*, and placed on a commanding 
situation”. 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, Then 
often fatal to the throne of despotism. By Sse. 
thQs introducing the Pretorian gnards as it were dence. 
intq the palace and the senate, the emperors 
tauNyt them to perceive their own strength, and 

the werkness of the civil government; to view 

the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 

and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis- 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards 

an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness 

of an opulent city, their pride was nourished by 

the sense of their irresistible “weight; nor was it 
possible to conceal from them, that the person of 

the sovereign, the authority of the senate, the 
public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all 


* Sueton. in August, c. 4@. 

? Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Suetoa. in Tiber. c. $7. Dion Cassius, 
]. vif. p. 867. 

‘ In thecivil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the Pretonan 
camp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
siege of the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. in. 84. 

> Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the 
Quirinal and Viminal hills. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174. 
Donatus de Roma Antiqna, p. 46. 
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cukp. in their hands. To divert the Pretorian bands 

+~Xy from these dangerous reflections, the firmest and 
best established princes were obliged to mix blan- 
dishments with commands, rewards with punish- 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur- 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; 
which, since the elevation of Clatfdius, was ex- 
acted as a legal claim, on the accession of every 
new emperor’ 

Vheir The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 

ee justify by arguments the power which thy 
asserted by arms; and to maintain that, accoyl- 
ing to the purest principles of the constitution, 
their consent was essentially neccessary in ap: 
pointment of an emperor. The election. wt con- 
suls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it 
had been recently usurped by the senate, was the 
ancient and uudoubted right of the Roman peo- 
ple’. But where was the Roman people to be 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The defenders of the state, 


® Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who 
gave a donative. He gave guina dena, 120/. (Sucton. in Claud. 
c. 10.): when Marcus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet 
possession of the throne, he gave vtcena, 100f. to each of the guards. 
Hist. August. p. 25. (Dion, }. Ixxii. p. 1231.) We may form some 
idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint, that the 
promotion of a Caesar had cost him fer milltes, two millions and a 
half sterling, — 

7 Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, andethe se- 
cond of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, shew the authority of the people, 
even in the electian of the kings. 
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sclected from the flower of the Italian youth", and cifar. 
trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were me 
the genuine representatives of the people, and the 
best entitled to elect-the military chief of the re- 
public. These assertions, however defective in 
reason, became unanswerable, when the fierce 
Pretorians increased their weight, by throwing, 
like ‘the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their 
swords into the scale’. 

The Preetorians had violated the sanctity of They offe: 

the empire 

the throne, by the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; to sale. 
thy dishonoured the majesty of it, by their sub- 
sehuent conduct. The camp was without a leader, 
forfeven the pratect Lactus, who had excited the 
tembest, prudently declined the public mdigna- 
tion. ‘Aanidst the wild disorder, Sulpictanus, the 
emperors father-in-law, and governor of the city, 
who had been sent to the camp on the first alarm 


of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury 
of the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
Jance the head of Pertinax. Though history has 
accostomed us to observe every privciple and 
every passion yielding to the imperious dictates 
- of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in thesc 
monients of horror, Sulpicianus should have as- 
pired to ascend @ throne polluted with the recent 


* "They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old 
colonies (Vacit. Annal.iv. 5.). The emperor Otho compliments 
their vanity with the fluttering tithes of Italue Alumni, Romana vere 
juventas. Tacit. Hist. i. 64. 

> In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. Sce Lig: 48. Plu- 
tarch. in Camill. p. 148. 
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blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a 
prinee. He had already bégun to use the only 
effectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial 
dignity ; but the more prudent of the Practorians, 
apprehensive that, in this private contract, they 
should not obtain a just price for so valuable a 
commodity, ran ont upon the ramparts; and, with 
a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world 
was to be disposed of to-the best bidder by public 


auction’. 


It is pur- 
chascd by 
Julian, 
A.1). 193. 
March 
28th. 


This infamous offer, the most insolent excess 
of military licence, diffused an universal gri#f, 
shame, and indignation throughont the city. Wet 
reached at length the ears of Didius Julianrs, a 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the r*blic 
calamities, was indulging himself in th<* luxury 
of the table”. His wife and his daughter, his 


freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced him 


that he deserved the throne, and earnestly con- 
jured him’ to embrace so fortunate an oppor- 
tunity. The vain old man hastened to the Pre- 
torian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty 
with the guards; and began to bid against him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negociation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to the 
other, and acquainted each of. them with the 


© Dion, }. Ixxiii. p. 1234. Herodian, 1. ii. p.63. Hist. August. 
p-60. Though the three historians agree that it was ia fact an awe. 
tion, Herodian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as such by ihe 
soldiers. 

" Spartianus softens the most odious parts of the character and 


elevation of Juliar. 
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offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already pro- chap. 
mised a donative of five thousand drachms (above _. | 
one hundred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; 
when Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once 

to the sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 

the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to 
eyjpulate that he should pardon and forget the 
Sips of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Pretorians to Julian is 
full the conditions of the sale. They placed aaa 
thes. new sovereign, whom they served and de- the senate: 
spised, 2a the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side with their shiclds, and con- 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. ‘The senate was com- 
manded to assemble; and those who had been 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per- 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to 
affect a more than common share of satisfaction 
at this happy revolution”. After Julian had 
Glled the senate-house with armed soldiers, he 
expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections ‘of the senate. The obsequions assem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches of the Imperial 


12 Dion Cassius, at that tinee praetor, had been a persorral enemy 
to Julian, L bxxul. p. 1235. ; 
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GHap. power’, From the senate Julian was conducted, 
“by the same military procession, to take pos- 
Takes pos- session of the palace. The first objects that struck 
ae his, eyes,’were the abandaned trunk of Pertinax, 
and the frugal entertainment -prepared for his 
supper. The one he viewed with indifference ; 
the other with contempt. A maguificent feast 
was prepared by his ofder, and be amused him- 
self, till a very late hour, with dice, and the per- 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flatteracs 
dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, aad 
terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless night; 
revolving most probably in bis mind his own ,ash 
folly, the fate of his virtuous predecessor,»and 
the doubtful and dangerous tenure of ap.'empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but pur- 

chased by money *. | 
Thepublic He bad reason to tremble. On the throne 
discontent. of the world be found himself without a friend, 
and even without an adherent. The guards them- 
selves were ashamed of the prince whom their 
avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was 
there a citizen who did net consider his elevation 
with horrar, as the last insult on the Roman 
namé. The nobility,, whose conspicuous station, 
and ample possessions, exacted the strictest cau- 
tion, dissembled their sentiments, and met the 


'S Hist. August. p- 61. We learn from thence one curious cir- 
ctmstance, that the new emperor, whatever had bees bis birth, was ;. 
immediately eggregated to the number of Patrician families. 

4 Dion, 1. lxxiil. p. 1285. Hist. Avgust. p. 61.-: I have endea- 
voured to blend into one consistent story the seeming contradictions 
of the two writers, 
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affected civility of the emperor with smiles of Cffap. 
complacency, and professions of duty. But the, == 
people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, 
gave a free vent to their passions. The streets 
and ‘public places of Rome resounded with cla- 
mours and imprecations. The enraged multitude 
affronted the person of Julian, rejected his Jibe- 
rality, and, conscious of the impotence of their 
own resentment, they called aloud on the legions 
of the frontiers to assert the violated majesty of 
e Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from Thearmies 

tt centre to the frontiers of the empire. The 2 Bo 


Syria, and 
arigies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, Payne, 


lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose comn- ee 
pany, o« under whose command, they had go ?%!"- 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that thie 
Pretorians had disposed of the empire by public 
auction; and they sternly refused to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and una- 
nimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same time to the public peace; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Clodins 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Se- 
veros, were still amore anxious to succeed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of three legions”, with a numerous train 
of auxiliaries; and however different in their 


5 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1235. 
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characters, they were all saldiers of experience 
and.capacity. . : my Pera 
Clodins Albinus, governor. of.,,Britain, DN 
passed both his competitors.in the nobility of his 
extraction, which he derived from some pf the 
most illustrious names of the old republig™. 
Bat the branch from whence he claimed bis 
descent, was sunk into mean circumstancey, gud 
transplanted into a remote province. It is. gif- 
ficult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, be 
stands accused of concealing most of the fe 
which degrade human nature”. But hie accus}ra 
are those venal writers who adored the fortanc 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of ap-un- 
successful rival. Virtue, or the appearpzuces of 
virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Marcus; and his preserving 
with the son the same interest which be had ac- 
quired with the father, is a proof at least that he. 
was possessed of a very-flexible disposition. The 
favour of a tyrant does not always suppose a want 
of merit. inthe abject of it; he may, without 
intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find auch a man useful to .his own 
service, It does npt appear.tbhat Albinus served 
the son of Marcus, either as the minister of bis 
cragities, or even asthe associate of his pleasures. 

** ‘The Posthumian and the Cejonian; the former of whom was 
reaped to the cqneulship in the fifth year after its institution. 

" Spartiagus, ip-his undigested collections, mixes up all the vir- 
tues and all the vices that enter into the human composition, and 


bestows them on the seme: object. “Sach, indeed, are many of the 
characters in the Augasan History. 
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He wes employed in a distant honourable com- 
mand, when he received a confidential letter 
from the emperor, acquainting him of the trea- 
sonable designs of some discontented generals, 
and anthorizing him to declare himself the guar- 
dian and successor of the throne, by assuming 
the title and ensigns of Cesar". The governor 
of Britain wisely declined ‘the dangerous honour, 
which would have marked him for the jealousy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of 

modus. He courted power by nobler, or, 
au by more specious arts. On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, he assembled 
his kroops ; and, in an eloquent discourse, de- 
plore’ the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, 
describea the happiness and glory which their 
ancestors had enjoyed under the consular govern- 
ment, and declared his firm resolution to rein- 
state the senate and people in their legal autho- 
rity. This popular harangue was answered by 
the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
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received at Rome with a secret murmor of ap- 


plause. Safe in the possession of his little world, 
and in the command of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbers and 
valour”, Albinus braved ¢he menaces of Com- 
modus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately 
ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 


# Hist. August. p. 80. 84. 

® Pertinax, who governed Britain s few years before, had 
been left for dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers, Hist. August p. 54. 
Yet they loved and regretted him ; admirantibes eam virtetem cui 
iraacebantur. 
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the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the 
capital added new weight to his sentiments, or 
rather to his professions of patriotism. A regard 
to decency induced him to decline the lofty thles 
of Augustus and Emperor; and he imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba, who, on a similar 
occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of the 
senate and people”. 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
Niger, from an obscure birth and station, to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which, in times of civil a 
gave him a near prospect of the throne. et 
lis parts seem to have been better suited t¢ the 
second than to the first rank; he was an unequal 
rival, though he might have approved Kinself an 
excellent licutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
seve useful institutions from a vanquished ene- 
my". In his government, Niger acquired the 
esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the pro- 
vincials. His rigid discipline fortiBed the valour 
and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with 
the mild firmness of his administration, than with 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent 
and pompous festivals”. As soon as the intel- 

® Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 

* Hist. August. p. 76. 

™ Herod. |. ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John Malaga, of An- 
tioch, shews the zealous attachment of his countrymen to these festi- 


vals, which at (once gratified their superstition, and their love of 
leasure. 
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ligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had CHAP. 
reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited Ni- Woe 
ger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier 
embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of AEthiopia®' to the 
Hadriatic, checrfully subyitted to his power; 
and the kmgs beyond the Tigris and tie Hu- 
phrates congratulated his election, and offered 
im their homage and services. The mind of 
Neer was not capable of receiving this sudden 
th: of fortune: he flattered himself that his ac- 
ce- ion would be undisturbed by competition, and 
unstained by civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed 
the vein pomp of triamph, he neglected to sccure 
the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negokiation with the powerful armies 
of the West, whose resolution might decide, or 
at least must balance, the mighty contest; in- 
stead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy, where his presence was impatiently 
expected", Niger trifled away in the Juxury of 
Antioch those irretrievable moments which were 
diligently improved by the decisive activity of 


2h 
ScVerus ~’. 


“ A king of Thebes, in Egvpt, is mentioned in the Augustan 
Hlistory, as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend of Niger. If 
Spartianus is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought to 
hht a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 

4 Dion, |. Ixxili. p. dvs. Herod. |}. qi p. 07. A-verse in every 
one’s mouth at that (ine, seems te express the general opinion of the 
three rivals; Optimus est Niger, bonus Afer, pessimus Adus, Hist. 
August. p. 75. 

* Herodian, |. u. p. 71. 
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The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, witch 
occupied the space between the Danube and: the 


Pannonia Hfadriatic, was one of the last and most difficult 


and Dal- 
miatia. 


conquests of the Romans. In the defence of 
national freedom, two hundred thousand of these 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Augustns, and exercised -the 
vigilant prudencé of Tiberins at the bead of the 
collected farce “of the empire®. The Pannonians 
yielded at length to the arms and institutions of 
Rome. Their recent subjection, however, #ie 
neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the un- 
conquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, ada’pt- 
ed, as it has been observed, to the production 
of great bodies and slow minds”, all contributed 
to preserve some remains of their original fero- 
city, and under the tame and uniform counte- 
nance of Roman provincials, the hardy features 
of the natives were still to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply 
of recruits to‘the legions stationed on the banks 
of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual 
‘warfare against. the Germans and Sarmatians, 
‘were deservedly esteemed the best troops in the 
service. | 


‘Septimius © The Pannonian army was at this time com- 


Severus 


‘manded by Septimius Severus, 2 native of Africa, 
who, in the gradual ascent of private honours, 
had goncealed his daring ambition, which was 


"See aty account of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, 
The. 110, &t. eo served 'in the army of Tiberius. 


' "7 Bok is the tefection of Herodian, |. ii. p. 74. Wil the mo- 
dern Austrians cllow the influence? 
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newer diverted from its steady course by the al- Ce: 
larements of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, lm, 
or the feelings of humanity”. On the first news 
of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, 
painted in the most lively colours the crime, the 
iwselence, and the weakness of the Pretorian 
.gaards, and animated the legions to arms and to 
revetige. He concluded (and the peroration was 
thought extremely eloquent) with promising every 
oa about four hundred pounds; an honourable 

mative, double in value to the infamous bribe 
with which Julian had purchased the empire”. 
The acclamationg of the army immediately saluted declared 
Severus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, by thePan. 
and Emperor; and he thus attained the lotty sta- ene 
tion to «hich he was invited, by conscious merit A-D. 19s, 
and a Jong train of, dreams and omens, the fruitful oe 
offspring either of his superstition or policy”. 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 

proved the peculiar advantage of his situation. 
His province extended to the Juhan Alps, which 


* Tn the letter to Albinos, alrealy mentioned, Commodas accuses 
Severus, 43 one of the ambitious generals who censured ba conduct, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August. p. 80. | 

* Pannonia was too poor to supply such a suin. It was probably 
promised in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory, In 
fixing the sum, 1 have adopted the conjecture of Casaubon. See 
Hist. August. p. 66, Comment. p. 115. . 

” Herodian, I. 11. p. 78. Severus was declared empetor on the 
banks of the Danabe, either at Carnuntum, acdending 0 Spartianbs 
(Hist. August. p 65.), or else at Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. 
Hume, in supposing that the birth and digniy of Severus were too 
much inferior to the Imperial crown,.aed that be marched m July 
as-general efily, has not considered this transection with his usual 
accuracy (Essay on the original contraea). - 
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gave an easy access into Italy; and he remem- 


S-— bered the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian 


Marches 
into Italy. 


Advances 
towards 
Rome. 


army might in ten days appear in sight of Rome”. 
By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of 
the occasion, be might reasonably hope to re- 
venge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their law- 
ful emperor, befére his competitors, separated 
from Italy by ag immense tract of sea and land, 
were apprised of his success, or even of his clec 
tion. During the whole expedition, he scarcey 
allowed himself any moments for sleep or food ; 
marching on foot, and in complete armour, at 
the head of his columns, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence and affection of his troops, ° 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, ani- 
mated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldicr, whilst 
he kept in view the infinite superiority of his 
reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and 
thought himself prepared, to dispute the empire 
with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian le- 
gions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty 
arrival of every messenger increased his just 
apprehensions. He was successively informed, 
that Severus had passed the Alps; that the Ita- 
lian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his 
progress, had received him with the warmest 


” Velleius Paterculus, |. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march 
from the nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the city 
as far as two hundred miles. 
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professions of joy and duty; that the important CHAP 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without TO cam amas 
sistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the 
hands of the conqueror. The cnemy was now 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and 
every moment diminished the narrow span of life 
and empire allotted to Julian. 

hfe attempted, however, to prevent, or at least a of 

protract, his ruin, He implored the venal | 
aith of the Pretorians, filled the city with un- 
vailing preparations for svar, drew lines ronnd 
the suburbs, and even strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the palace; as if those last intrenchmeuts 
could be defended without hope of relicf against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented 
the guards froin deserting his standard; but they 
trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube ~. They quitted, with a sigh, the plea- 
sures of the baths and theatres, to pnt on arms, 
whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The 
unpractised elephants, whose uncouth appear- 
ance, it was hoped, would strike terror into the 
ariny of the north, threw their unskilful riders ; 
and the awkward evolutions of the marines, 
drawn from the fleet of Misenum, were an object 
of ridicule to the populace; whilst the senate 


2 This 1s not a pucrile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real 
jact recorded by Dion, |. Ixxi. ». 1181. It probably happened more 
than once. 
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enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and 
weakness of the usurper * - 

Every motion of J alia betrayed his trembling 
perplexity. He insisted that Severus should be 
declared a public encmy by the senate. He in 
treated that the Pannonian general might be as- 
sociated to the empire. He sent public ambassa- 
dors of consular rank fo nego¥ate with his ‘rival ; 
he dispatched private assassins to take away hi 
life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and 
the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, 
and bearing before them the sacred pledges uf 
the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions; and, 
at the same time, he vairtly tried to interrogate, or 
to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, and 
unlawful sacrifices™. 

Severus, who dreaded neither bis arms nor his 
enchantments, guarded hiuself from the only 
danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at- 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, who never 
quitted his person: or their cuirasses, either by 
night or by day,- during the whole march. Ad- 
vancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appennine, 
received into his party the troops and ambassa- 
dors sent to retard ‘is progress, and made a short 
halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles from 


® Dion, |. Ixxni. p. 1233. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 81. There is nu 
suret proof of the military skill of the Romans, than their first sur- 
moumting the idée terror, and afterwards disdaining the danggrous use, 
of elephants in war. 


= Hist. August. Pp. 62, fs, 
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Rome. His victory was already secure; but the crfap. 
despair of the Prétorians might have rendered it 
bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambition 
of ascending the throne without drawing the 
sword*. His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, 
assured the guards, that provided they would 
abandon their worthless prince, and the perpe- 
trgtofS of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice 
the conqueror, he would no Jonger consider 
t melancholy event as the act of the whole 
bedy. The faithless Pratorians, whose rcsist- 
ance was supported only by sullen obstinacy, glad- 
ly complied with the casy conditions, scized the 
ereatest part of the assassins, and signified to the 
senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and and con- 
death against his unfortunate successor. Julian se aioe 
was conducted into a private apartment of the saa 
baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common the senate, 
criminal, after having purchased, with an im- ti 
mense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only sixty-six days”. The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, conductgd a numerous army from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 


V. 
we ri aa 
geen, Ae! 


* Victor and Eutropius, vili. 17. mention a combat near the Mil- 
vian bridge, the Ponte Molle, unksewn to the better and gaeore‘an- 
client writers. | 

* Dion, 1, Ixxii. p. 1240. Herodian, 1. i. p. @3.. Hist. August. 
p. 63. 
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proves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, aoe the 
indolent subducd temper of the provinces”. 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
two measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
other by decency; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory of*Pertinax. Betore the new 
emperor entered Rome, he issued his commattgs 
to the Praetorian guards, directing them to wagt 
his arrival on a Jarge plain near the city, witha(at 
arms, but m the habits of secemony, in which 
they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose 
contrition was the effect of thei just terrors. A 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight 
or resistance, they expected their tate in silent 
consterpation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow- 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the 
trust which they chad betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundred 
miles from the capital.. During the transaction, 


7 From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as 
Pertinax was murdered on the 28th of Mfarch, and Severus most 
probably elected on the 13th of April (see Hist. August. p. 65. and 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. tii. p. 393. Note7.). We 
cannot allow Jess than ten days after his clection, to put a numcrous 
army in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march; and as 
we may compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, the army of Severus marched twenty 
niiles every day, without halt or intermission. 
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another detachment had been sent to seize their CHAP. 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty , one 
consequences of their despair”. 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was Funeral 
next solemnized with every circumstance of sad ee 
magnificence”. The senate, with a melancholy Pertinax. 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excellent 
pripct, whom they had loved, and still regretted. 

e concern of his successor was probably less 

ncere. He estcemed the virtues of Pertinax, 
bet thase virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to U"Pfivate station. Severus pro- 
nounced his funeral oration with studied clo- 
quence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted  sor- 
row; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the eredulous multitude that Ae alone 
was worthy to supply his place. Sensible, how- 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his 
claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of 
thirty days, and, without suffering himself to be 
elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Se- Success of 
verus have induced an elegant historian to com- ne 
pare him with the first’ and greatest “of the aa 
Cyesars”. The parallel is, at least, imperfect. el 
Where shall we fjnd, in the character of Severus, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the generous 


clemency, and the various genius, which could 


* Dion, |. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

*® Dion (I. lxxiv. p. 1244.), who assisted at the ceremony as a 
senator, gives a most pompous description of it. : 

°° Herodian, }. ui. p. 112. 
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GAP. reponcile and unite the. love. of pleasure,.the 
—~ thirst of knowledge, and the Sre of ambition"? 
~~" In. one instance only, they may , be. compared, 
with soine degree of propriety, in the celerity 
of their motions, and their. civil victories. :. Ey 
A.D. legs than four years“, Severus subdued the riches 
—197- of the east, and the valour of the west. ‘He 
vanquished two3¢ompetitors of reputation “snd 
ability, and dafeated numerous armies, _ py 
vided with weapons and discipline equal te hi 
own. In that age, the art of fortification, .afid 
the principles of tactics, wet” well understood 
by all the Roman generals; and the constant 
superiority of Severus was that of an artist, who 
uses the same instruments with more skill and 
industry than his rivals. I shall not, however, 
enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations; but as the two civil wars against 
Niger and against Albinus were almost. the 
same in their conduct, event, and consequences, 
I shall collect into one point of view, the most 
striking circumstances, tending to develope the 
character of the conqueror, aud the state of the 
empire. 
Conduct Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 


ice hale seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 
as Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to 
exalt the character of Ciesar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in 
the tenth book of the Pharsalia, where he describes bim, ‘at the same 
lune, Making doye.to Cleopatra, sustaining a sigge agaiget the,powes 
of Egypt, an conversing with the sages of the country, yin reality, 

the noblest pahegyric: eR Me AS 
- Reckoning from his election, April 13, 193, to the death of 

Albinus, February 19, 197. See Tillemoet’s Chronology. 
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us with a less degrading idea of meanness, tharr CHAP. 
when they are found in the intercourse of private 
life.. dn the latter, they discover a want of cou- 
rage; 10 the other, only a defect of power: and, 
#3.it is impossible for the most able statesmen to 
subdue millions of followers and enemies by their 
own personal strength, the world, under the name 
otyfolicy, seems to have granted them a very 
l@eral indulgence of craft and disstmulation. Yet Arts of 
e arts of Severus cannot be jastified by the most cl 
auple privileges of state reason. He promised 
only to betray, he flattered only to ruin; and 
however he might occasionally bind himself by 
oaths and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to 
his interest, always released him from the incon- 
venieat obligation®.. 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their towards 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- Niger 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even at- 
tacked him, at the same time, with separate views 
and separate armies, the contest might have been 
Jong and doubtful. But they fell, singly and suc- 
cessively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their subtle enemy, lolled into security by the 
moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power he 
the most dreaded: but be declined any hostile 
Beclarations, suppressed the name of his antago- 
hist, and only signified to the senate and people 


* 
\ en * lias ; 


 Herodian, L i. p. 85. 
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cHap. his intention of regulating the eastern provinces. 


V. 


\eaem, -ettane/ 


towards 


Albinus. 


In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor”, with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To pugish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of 
every Roman general. To persevere in arms, 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledgetiyby 
the senate, woukd. alone render him agen 
The sons of Niger had fallen into his hans 
among the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges” for the loyalty of 
their parents”. As long as the power of Niger 
Inspired terror, or even respect, they were edu- 
cated with the most tender care, with the chil- 
dren of Severus himself; but they were soon 
involved in their father’s ruin, and removed, first 
by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compassion”. 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, 
he had reason to apprehend that the governor of 
Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant seat of empire, and oppose his return 


““ Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously 
given out, that he intended ‘to appoint Niger and Albinus his suc- 
cessors. As he could not be sincere with fespect to both, he might 
not be so with regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy 
so far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of bis own life. 

“ Hist. August. p. 65. 

“ This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful 4 
Severus. He found, at Rome, the children of many of the principal 
adherents of his rivals; and he employed them more than once to 
intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 


" Herodian,1. iii. p. 96. Hist, August. p- 67, 68. 
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with the authority of the scnate and the forces of CHAP. 
the west. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, , _ 
in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negoéiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions 

of patriotism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, 

he accepted the precarious rank of Caesar, as a 
reward for his fatal neutrality. ‘Till the first con- 
teyMvas decided, Severus treated the man, whom 

had doomed to destruction, with every mark of 

eem and regard. Even in the letter, in which 
he announced his victory over Niger, he styles 
Albinus the brother of bis soul and empire, sends 
him the affectionate salutations of his wite Julia, 
and his young family, and intreats him to pre- 
serve the armics and the republic faithful to their 
common interest. The messengers charged with 
this letter were instructed to accost the Caesar with 
respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge 
their daggers into his heart”. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and the too credulous Albmus, at 
length, passed over to the continent, and prepared 
for an unequal contest with his rival, who rushed 
upon him at the head of a veteran and victorious 
army. 

The military labours of Severus seem Inade- Event of 
quate to the importance of his conquests. ‘Two a 
engagements, theeone near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the 
fate of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usual ascendant «ver the 


* Hist. August. p. +1 Spariinus lias inserted this carious letter 
at full length. 
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CHAP. effeminate natives of Asia®. The battle of Lyons, 
V- _, where one bundred and fifty thousand” Romans 
were, engaged, was equally fatal to Albinns. The 
valour of the British: army maintained, tadeed, a 
sharp and doubtful contest, with the hardy disci- 
pline of the Illyrian legions. -The fame and per- 
gon of Severus appeared, during a few moments, 
irvecoverably byet, tillthat warlike prinee Ptnjed 
his fainting. trowgis, and- led them on to nial 
victory”. The war was. fitisked ‘by that memief- 
able day. | 
decided by The civil wars of ‘modern Europe have been 
tattles, . distinguished, not, only by the. fierce animosity, 
but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of the 
contending factions. They have- generally been 
Justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured 
by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. 
The leaders were nobles.of independent property 
and hereditary indyence. | The troops fought like 
‘men interested ' in. the, decision: of the quarrel ; 
and as military: spirit-and. party zeal were strongly 
diffosed throughont the whole community, a van- 
quished chief was, immediately. supplied with new 
adherents, éager'to shed-their blood in the same 
cause. But the Romans, after the fall of the 
republic, epmbated only for the.choice of masters. 


“ Consult the third book of Herodian, and the seventy-fourth 
book of Digg Cassius. = 

* Dra, |. lxxv. p. 1260. 
_ 4 Dion, "xxv. p. 1961, Herodian, L.iii. p. 110. Hist. Awe 
Guet. p..68. The battle was fought ia the plain of TRvoux, thres 
or four leagies from Lyons. See Tillemont, tom. ili. p. 406. 
Nate 18, 
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Under the standart pf a popular. candidate for CHa 
empirdya fer enlisted frony affection, soure from 


fear, ajany froin ‘ingerest, ‘none from ‘principle. 
The Jegions, uniaflamed by party zeal,-were al- 
lured into civif_wasyby: liberal donatives, and still 
more, liberal spromipai?y: A defeat, by disabling 
the~ebiéf: fem ‘the: performance of-his engage- 
G,;dissotved the’ mercenary. gMieginuce of bis 
ters; -and leftythem ‘to, ciple 
, by 


a timely;,desertion ‘of an unsnccessful 
cange. Jt was of little moment to the provinces, 
onder whose name they. were oppressed or go- 
verned ; théy were driven by the impulsion of the 
present power, and as soon aa that power yielded 
to a superior force, they hastened to implore the 
clemency. of the conqueror, who, as he had an 
immense debt to discharge, was obliged to sacrifice 
the most guilty countries. to the -ayarice of bis 
soldiers. In the vast-extent of the Roman empire, 
there were few fortified cities capable of protect- 
ing @ routed: army: ;. por, was «there. any per- 
som or. family, or order of met; whose -atoral 
interest, unsupported : by the powers of. govern: 
ment, was capable ‘of ‘restating the tanse of u 
sinking party”. oo see Pe 
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Yet,: in the contest between . Niger. and meve- Byzan- 


ttum. 


rus, a single city déservcs, an hononratile excep- 
tion. As Byzantiom was- oud: of the greatest 
passages from Enrope into Asia, it-had been pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five 


Montesquieu, Considerations suf'Ti Grindgirr ct 1x fieeadenoe 
des Romains, c. xii, = 
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CHAP. hundred vessels was anchored in the harbour”. 
Hy — The impetuosity of Severus disappointed , this 
prudent scheme of defence; he left ta his gene- 
raly the siege of Byzantium, forced the. leas 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and,~ uapa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, preased forward to. en- 
counter his rival. Byzantium, attacked: hy a 
numerous and, increasing army, and afterwhinds 
by the whole naval power of the empire, su: 
tained a siege of three years, and remained faith+ 
ful to the name and memory of Niger. The 
citizens and soldiers (we know not from what 
cause) were animated with equal fury; several 
of the principal officers of Niger, who despaired 
of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown them- 
selves into this last refuge: the fortifications were 
esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the 
place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the 
mechanic powers known to the ancients”. By- 
zautium, at length, surrendered to famine. The 
niagistrates and soldiers were put to the sword, 
the walls dewolisbed, the. privileges suppresded, 
and the destined capital of the cast subsisted only 
us an opeu, village, subject to the insulting juris- 
diction of: Perinthus., ;The historian Dion, who 
had admired the flourishing, and lamented the 
desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the revenge 
& Most of these, as may be supposed, were small ‘Open vessels ; 
some, however, were gailies of two, and a fow of three ranks of oars. 
™ The engineer's name was Priscus. His skill saved his life, and 
he was taken inte the service of the conqueror. For the particglar 
facts of the aiege, consult Dion Cassius (1. baxy. p. 1251.), and Hero 


dian (1. iii. p. 95.): for the, theory of it, the fancifal chevalier de 
Folard may be looked into. ' See Polybe, tom. i. p26. 
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bf Severus, for depriving the Roman-people of the CHapP. 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontas 
and Asia”. The truth of this observation was 
bat tow well justified in the succeeding age, when 
the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine; and passed 
throngh the undefended Boaphorns into the centre 
of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and Deaths of 
at to death in their flight from the field of aii" 


Albinus. 


battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor (Te! con- 
. er . sequences 

compassion. They had staked their lives against of the enil 
the chance of empire, and suffered what they ”°™ 
would have’ inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering lis rivals to hive 
‘in a private station. But’his unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of revenge, 
where ther was no room for/apprehension. The 
most considerable: of: the provincials, who, with- 
out any dislike to thé fortunate candidate, had 
obeyed the governor duder whose authority they 
were: accidentally placed, were pwnished by death, 
exile, and especialyby the confiscation of their 
estates. -Miuny cities of the east were atript of 
theit ancient honours, aud obliged to pay, into 
the treasury of Severus, four times the amount af 
the sts contributed by them for the sertice of 
Niger”. | 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruclty Animosity 
of Severus was, in some measore, restrained bo 


against the 
senate. 


oe 
a Ate! 


ae: - 

.. ® Napwithstanding the authority ef Sparmans and some made ri. 

Greeks, we may be assured from Dine dnt Herodisa,tbet Byadn: 

tiemi, unary years after the death af Sereres, lay in wilps.: : 
BOVa- 9 rer, $980." ¢ 
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the uncertainty of the event, and his pretended 


reverence for the senate. The” “head of\ Albinus, 


The wie 
dom and 
justice of 
his go- 


verninems, | 


accompanied with a menacing Jetter, announced 
to’ the Romans, that he: was resolved ‘to ‘spare 
none of the adherents of his unfortunaté dot- 
petitors. Hé was irritated by the just suspicion, 
that he had never possessed the affections’ of the 


senate, and he concealed his old malevolence 


under the recent ‘discovery’ of some treasoriablp 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, 
accused of having favoured the party of Albinus, 
he freely pardoned; and, by his’ subsequent be- 
haviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had foreetion! as well as forgiven, their supposed 
offences. But, at the same time, he condemned 
forty-one” other senators, whose names history 
has recorded; their wives, children, and clients, 
attended them in death, and the noblest pro- 
vincials of Spain and Gaul were involved in the 


same ruin. Such rigid Justice, for so he termed 
it, was, in the opinion of Severus, the only con- 


duct capable of ensuring peace | to the people, or 
stability to the’ prince’; and he condescended 
slightly-to Tament, that,’ to be mild, it was neces- 
sary that He should first be crf) | 

The tthe interest. of an absolute Touarch " 
nétally coincides with that of Wis ia ‘pedple. Their 
numbers, their wealth, their order, and. their 


- “7 Dion (1, Ixxv. p. 1264.) 5, only 29 senators are mentioned by 


him, but AL are named in the Augustan History, pr'60. among 
whom wene six of the name of Pesceonius. Herodian (1. iii. p. 115.) 
speaks in general of the qruelties of Severs ; 


nh 


u Aidehus Victor. 
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‘«gecurity, are the best and only foundations of his ch: AP. 


real Breginens and were he totally devoid of, 
virtue, p 

dictate’ the same He of canduct. Severus con- 
sidered the Roman empire as his property, and 
had no sooner secured the possession, than he be- 
stowed Ais care on, ‘the cultivation and improve- 
mext of 80 valuable an.acquisition. Salutary lawa, 
executed with inflexible firmness, soon: corrected 
most of the abuses with which, since the death of 
Marcus, every part of the government had been 
infected. In the administration of justice, the 
judgments of the emperor were characterized by 
attention, discernment, and impartiality ; and 
whenever he deviated. from the strict line of 
equity, it was generally in favour of the poor and 
oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of 
humanity, as from, the natoral propensity of a 
despot, to humble the pride of greatness, and to 
sink all his subjects to the same commion level of 
absolute dependence, His expensive taste for 
building, magnificent shows, and above all a con- 
stant and liberal distribation of corn and provi- 
sions, were, the surest means of captivating the af- 


dence might supply its place, and would ~ 


fection of the Roman people™. The misfortunes General 


of civil discord were obliterated. The caim of 
| peace and prosperity was once more experienced 


@ Dion, |. lxxri, p. 1279. Host. Aagust. p- 67. Severus cele- 
brated the secular games w ith ex traordinary magnificence, @ and he left 
in the public granaries a provision of coro for seven years, at the rate 
of 75, G00 inodii, or about 2500 quarters per day. Tam persuaded, 
‘that the ‘gfanaries of Severus were supplied fot a long term, but I 
am not lesa persuaded, that policy oo one haitd, and admiration on 
the other, magnified the heard far beyond its true gontents. A 


f peace and 


prosperity 
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in the provinces ; arid maay cities, restored by 
munificence of Severus,assunied the .ttle of his 
colonies, and attested by-publie monumints théir 
gratitude-aud felicity®. "Phe-fame of the Roman 
aris was. revived by that warlike and successfal 
‘eaiperor”; and he boasted with a jnet pride, that, 
ihdving reveived the empire oppressed with foreign 
‘aad dombstic wars, hé left it dstablished in<gro- 
found, universal and honorable peace™, 
Although ‘thewotnds! of civil war appeared 
completely healed, ‘its: n#ortal poison still lorked 
in the vitals of the constitution. Severus’ pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability ; 
but the daring soul of the-first Gresar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus,~ were -searcely equal to the 
task of curbing the ihsolence of the victorious 


‘legions. By gratitude, by.:migguided policy, by 


Beeming necessity, Severus was induced to relax 
the nerves of discipline“. “Fhe vanity of his 
soldiers was flattered with theshonoar of wearing 
gold rings; their ease was indulged in the per- 
inission of livisg with their'wives in the idleness 
of quarters. He" increased theér'pay beyond the 
example f-former times, and taaghtthem to ex- 


* See Spartielin’s treatise pf ancient inedalit the iniéoriftibite; wd 
our leaned teyreller Spon and Wheeler; Shave, Potock, &cambo, fa 
Africa, Greece, and Asia, have found more monuments of Severus, 
than of any other Rowan emperor whatsoever. 

MA Hetogttied bis victorious arms 16 Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the 
capitals oF theParthian tronarchy. J shail have occasion te men- 
tron this war ia ie proper place: 

” Etiam sx Britconie, was his own jietaid emphatik expression. 
Hist. August. 73. , 

© Herodian, J. iii, p. 115. Hist Apt, p68. 
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pet, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives GAP. 
on every public occasion of danger or festivity. , ee 


Elated Hy success, enervated by luxury, and raised 
above the level of subjects by their dangerous pri- 
vileges™, they soon became incapable of military 
fatigue, oppreasiva:to. the country, and impatient 
of a just subordination.., Their officers asgerted 
the superiority of rank. by a more profuse and 
elegant luxury. There is still extant a letter of 
Severus, lamenting the licentions state of the 
army, and exhorting. one of his generals to begin 
the necessary reformation from the tribunes them- 
aelyea; since, as he justly observes, the officer 
who has forfeited the esteem, will never command 
the obedience, of his soldiers”. Had the emperor 
pursued the train of reflection, he would have 
discovered, that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might he aseribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how- 
ever, of the commander in chief. | 

The Preetoriana, who murdered their emperor 


nishment of their treason; but the necessary, 
though dangerons, inatitution of guards, was soon 
restored on a new model by Severus, and in- 
creased to four times the ancient number”. 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in 


% Upon the insalence and privileges of the soldiers, the 16th satire, 
falsely ascribed to Juvenal, may be consulted ; the style and ciream,- 
stances of it would induce me to believe, that it was composed umder 
the reign of Severus, or tbat of bis sen. 

® Hist. August. p. 75. 

* Herodian, |. iii, p- 131. 
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Italy; and ase the adjacént provinces gradually 
imbibed the softer manners of: Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, snd Spain. 
Inthe room ‘of these elegant troops, better adapted 
to the pomp of courts that to the uses’ of -wir, it 
was established by Severus, that from ‘all the le- 
gions of the. frontiers, the soldiers most distin- 
guished for ‘strength, vatour, and ‘fidelity, should 
be occasionally: draughted ; and -promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the niere eligible service 
of the guards”. -By this nev institotion, the 
Italian path were diverted front: the éxercise of 
arms, and the capital was terrified by the strange 
aspect and manners of a multitude of barbarians. 
But Severus flattered -himself,- that the legions 
wontd cousider-these chosen Pretorians as the re- 
presentatives of the whole military order; and that 
ihe present aid of fifty thousand men, superior in 
arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the ficid against them, would for 
ever crush the hopes of rebalfion, dnd secure the 
empire to himself-and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured and formid- 
able troops soon became-the first office of the 
empire. “As the government’. degererated into 
military despotisor, the Praetorian Prefect, who 
in‘his origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, -bat of the finances, ‘and even of the law. 
In every departinent of administration, he repre- 
sented: the: person, and exercised the guthority, 


* Dion, |. xxiv. p. 1243. 
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of tuc emperor. The first prefect who enjoyed CHAP, 
and abwsdd this immense power was Plautianus, ee 
the favotrite minister of Severus. Flis reign 

lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
which seemed to assure his forttme, proved the 
occasion of his ruin®. ° The animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming 

the fears of Plautianus, threatened ‘to prodace a 
revolution, and obliged the emperor, who still 

loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
death®, After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent 
lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to 
execute the motley office of Pratoriau Prefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even The sensi 
the good sense of the emperors had been distin- ae 
guished by their zeal or affected reverence for despousn, 
the senate, aud by a tender regard to the hice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Angustus. 

But the youth of Severus had been trained in 
the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper 
years spent In the ‘despotism’ of military com- 
mand. His haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or woald not acknowledge, the 
advantage of preserving 40 intermediate power, 


One of his most daryng and wanton acts of power, was the cas- 
tration of an hundred free Romans, some of them married men, and 
even fathers of furnilies ; merely that his daughter, on her marnage 
with the young emperor, might be attended by a train of eunuchs 
worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, 1 Ixxvi. p. 1271. 

® Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1274. Heredian, |. ii, p. 122, 129. The 
grammarian of Alexandria seems, ag it is not unusual, much better 
acquainted with this mysterious transaction, and more assured of the 
guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator venturés to be, 
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cxap. however imaginary, between the emperor. and 

the army... He disdained to profess himself the 

servant of an. assembly that detested. this person 

and trembled, at his frown; he issued his com- 

mands, where his request would have proved as 

effectual; assumed the -condact and. style of a 

sovereign and a conqueror, and exercised, with- 

out disguise, the whdle legislative as well as the 
executive power.: 

Newmax- Lhe victory over the siete was easy and in- 

ee glorious. Every eye and every passion were di- 

preroga- rectéd to the supreme magistrate, who possessed 

nie the arms and treasure of the state; whist the se- 

nate, neither elected .by the. people, nor guarded 

by military force, ner animated by-public spirit, 

rested its declining authority on the frail and 

crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine 

theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and 

made way for the more nataral and substantial 

feelings of monarchy. As- the freedom. and 

honours of Rome were .successively communi- 

cated to the provinces, in which the old govern- 

ment bed bees either unknown, or was remem- 

bered with abhorrence, the tradition of repub- 

lican maxims was gradually obliterated. The 

Greek historians of the age of the Antonmes” 

abserve, with a malicious pleasure, that although 

the. eovereign of Reme, in compliaace with an 

obsolete prejudice, abstained from the name of 

king, he possessed the full measure of regal 

power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was 


as 


® Appian in Proem. 
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‘filled with polished and eloquent slaves from the CHAP. 
eastern..prpvinces, who justified personal flattery wee 
‘by specufative principles of servitude. These 
new «dvocates of prerogative were heard with 
-pleasure' by: the: court, ‘at: with patience by the 
people, when they ineulcated the duty of passive 
obedience, and descantedon the inevitable mis- 
chiefs of freedom. The lewyers and the histo- 
rians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial au- 
thority was held, not by the delegated commis- 
sion; but by: the irrevocable resignation of the 
senate; that the enrperor was freed from the re- 
straint of civil laws, could command by his arbi- 
trary will the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
and might dispose of the empire as of his private 
patrimony’. The most eminent of the civil 
lawyers, and: particularly Papinian, Paulus, and 
Ulpian, flourished under the house of Severus ; 
and the Roman‘ jurisprudence having closely 
united itself with the system of monarchy, was 
supposed to have attained its full maturity and 
perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severns, in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and glory of his reign, forgave 
the cruelties by which it had been introduced. 
Posterity, who experieuced the fatal effects-of his 
inaxims and example, justly considered him as the 
principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 


. 1 Dion Cassius seems to have written with no other view, than 
to form these opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will 
shew how assiduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in the 
cause of prerogative. 


Ud 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Death of Seceriis.—Tyranty of Caracalla.— 
Usurpation of Maerinus.—Follies of Elagaba- 
lus.—Virtues of Alexander Severus.—Licentious- 
ness of the Ariny.—General State of the Roman 


Finances. 


cHap, THE.ascent to greatness, howéver steep and dan- 


VI. 


Ne, —eom/ 


Greaien 


and dis- 


content of 


Severus. 


His wife 
the em- 


pressJulia. 


gerous, may entertain an active spirit with the con- 
sciousness and exercise of its own powers; but the 
pessession of a throne could never yet afford a 
lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by 
Severus. Fortune and merit|had, from an hum- 
ble station, elevated him to the first place among 
mankind., “ He had been all things,” as he said 
himself, “and all was of little value’.” Distracted 
with the care, not.of acquiring, but of preserving 
an'empire, oppressed with age ‘and infirmities, 
careless of fame*, and satiated with power, all his 
prospects of life were closed.’ The desire of per- 
petuating the greatness ‘ef his fatnily, was the only 
remaining wish of his ambition. and paternal ten- 
derness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was pas- 
sionately addicted to the vain studies of magic 
and divination, deeply versed in the interpreta- 


‘ Hist. Augast. p. 71. “ Omnia fui, et nihil expedit.” 
* Dion Cascius, |. Ixxvi. p. 1284. 
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tion of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac- CHAP. 
oo ; ao scans “VL 
qaainted with the science of judicial astrology ;, 
which, in almost every age, except the present, © 
has maintained its dominion over the mind of 
man. He had lost, his frst wife, whilst he was 
governor of the Lionnese Gaul’. In the choice of 
a second, he sought only tg connect himself with 
some favourite of fortune; and as soon as he had 
discovered ‘that a young lady of Emesa in Syria 
had a royal nativity, he solicited, and obtained 
her band*. Julia Domna (for that was her 
name) deserved all that the stars could promise 
her. She possessed, even in an advanced age, 
the attractions of beauty’, and united to a lively 
imagination, a firmness of mind, and strength of 
judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impres- 
sion on the dark and jealous temper of her hus- 
band; but in her son’s reign, she administered 
the principal affairs of the empire, with a pru- 
dence, that supported his authority ; and with a 
moderation, that sometimes corrected his wild ex- 
travagancies’. Julia applied herself to letters 
and philosophy, with some success, and with 
the most splendid reputation. She was the pa- 
2 About the year 186, M. de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed 
with a passage of Dion, fh which the empress Faustina, who died 
in the year 175, is introduced as having contributed to the marnage 
of Severus and Julia (1. Ixxiv. p. 1243.). The learned compiler fore. 
got, that Dion is relating, not a real fact, but e dream of Severs ; 
and dreams are circumscribed to aq limite of time or space. Did M. 
de Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the tensple 
of Venus at Rome? Hust. des Empereurs, torn. iii. p. 589. Note 6. 


* Hist. August. p. 65. $ Hist, August. p. 85. 
.* Dion Cassius, |. Ixxvu. p. 1304. 1514. 
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CHAP. troness of-every att, atd'the friend ofjevery mati 
of genius’. The gratefgl flattery of the learned! 
has: celebrated her virtues; but, if we may credit’ 
the scandal of ancient -history, chastity» was very’ 
far from being the: most’corspicnous vittue of the 
empress Julia’. 

Their ae Two sons, Caracalla’ and Geta, were the fruit 
maeailaand Of this’ marriage, and’ the destined. heirs of the 
Geta. empire. The fond hopes of the father, and of 
the Ronan world, were soon disappointed by 

these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes; and a presump- 

tion that fortune would supply the place of 

merit and application. » Without any emola- 

tion of virtue or talents, they discovered, al- 

most from their infancy, a fixed and implacable 

Their mu- antipathy for each other. Their aversion, con- 
oa we firmed by years, and fomented: by the arts of 
eachother. their interested favourites, broke out in childish, 
and gradually in more. serions, competitions ; 

and, at length,’ divided the theatre, the circus, 

and the conrt, into two factious ; actuated by’ 

the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. 

The prudent earperor -endeavdured, by every 
expedient of advice and authority, to allay this 

7 Seea Dissertation af Metiage, at the end of his edition ‘of Dio- 


genes Laertius, de Foendittis-Philosophis, 

_# Dion, |. lexvi. p. 1985.. Aurelius Vicepr. 

: Bassianus was his first name, as it,had been that of his materna) 
grandfathet. Dating his reign ‘he assumed the appellation of Anto- 
ninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient histomans. After 
his death, thd grablic inczgretion loaded him with the aick-naines of 
Tarantus and Garacalla. “Fhe first was borrowed from a celebrated 
Gladiator, the sgeond from‘s tong Gallic gown which-he disttibuted 
to the people of Rome. ) 
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growing. apimosity. .The unhappy discord -of cHap. 
his sons clouded all bis‘ prospects, and threaten-, V!: 
ed. to overturn.a throne raised with. so much 
labour, cemented with so much blood, and 
guarded with every defence of arms and trea- 

sure. With an impartial hand he mainteined 
between them an exact balance of favour, con- 

ferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the 
revered name of Antoninus; and for the. first 

time the Roman world beheld three emperors”. phree em- 
Yet even this equal conduct served. only to in- Perr: 
flame the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla as- 

serted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 

Geta courted the affections of the peaple and 

the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed 
father, Severus foretold, that:the weaker of his 

sons would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, 

in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices”. 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a The Gale- 
war in Britain, and of an invasion of the pro-\ nie 
vince by the barbarians of the North, was re- A.D. 208. 

ceived with pleasure by Severus. Though the: 
vigilance of his lieutenants might have been 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he resolv- 
ed.to embrace the honourable pretext of with- 
drawing his sons from the luxury of Reme, which 
enervated their nfinds and. irritated their pas- 
sions ; and of inuring their youth to the toils of 
war and government, Notwithstanding his ad- 


© The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the accurate M. de Tille- 
mont ta the year 198: the association of Geta to the year 208. 

" Herodian, |. iii, p. 130. The lives of Caracalla agd Geta, in the 
Avzustan History. 
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“CHAP, vanced age (for betwas above threé-ycore,) and 


his 


his gout, which obliged- ‘Rim ‘to be‘ carried in a 
- litter, he transported himself in persons into that 
remote island, attended by his two sons,his whole 
court, and a formidable army. He. immedi- 
ately passed the walls,of Hadrian and Antoni- 
nus, and entered the enemy's country, with 
a design of completitg . the long attempted 
conquest of Britain. “He penetrated to the 
northiern extremity of the island, without meeting 
an enemy. “Bunt the concealed ambuscades of the 
Caledonians, “rho hung unseen on the red¥ and 
flanks of his army; the coldness of the ¢imate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the 
hills and’ moraases of Scotland, are reported to 
have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. 
The Caledonians at Jength yielded to the power- 
ful and obstinate attack, sued for peace, and 
surrendered 4 part of their arms, and a large 
tract of territory.” But their apparent submission 
lasted no longer*than the present terror. As 
ae as the Roman legions had retired, they 
resumed their hostile ‘independence. Their rest- 
less spirit provoked Severus to’ send a new 
army into Caledonia, with the. most bloody or- 
ders, not'to subdse but to extirpate the natives. 
They wer saved by the death of their haughty 


enemy’. 


Fingaland This Caledonian war, neither marked by de- 


cisive” ‘events, nor attended with: any important 
consequences, “would ill deserve our atiention ; 


& Dion, b. feevi. p. i280, &e.’ Herodian, 1.11. p. 132, &e. 
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bat it ig supposed, not without a considerable CHAP. 


degree. ef probability, that the invasion of Seve- 
rus ig cormected with the most shining period of 
the British history or fable: Fingal, whose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been re- 
vived in our danguage by a recent publication, 
ig said to have commanded the Caledonians in 
that memorable juncture, to have eluded the 
power of Severus, and to have obtained a signal 
victory on the banks of the Carun, in which the 
son of the King of the World, Caracul, fled from 
his arms along the félds of his pride’. Some- 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs over these 
Highland traditions; nor can it be entirely dis- 
pelled by the most ingenious researches of mo- 


dern criticism”: but if we could, with safety, contrastof 


indulge the pleasing supposition, that Fingal 


the Cale- 


donians 


lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast and the 


of the situation and manners of the contending 
nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The 
parallel would be little to the advantage of the 
more civilized people, if we compared the unre- 
lenting revenge of Severus with the generous 
clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty 


18 Ossian's Poems, vol. 1. p. 175. 

4 That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Reman His- 
tary, is, perhaps, the only, point of British antiquity in which Mr. 
Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion; and yet 
the opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the 
son of Severus was ‘known only by the appellateon of Antoninus, 
and it may seem strange, that the Highland bard should describe him 


by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldom emphoyed 
by the most ancient historians. See Dion, |. Ixtvi. p. 1317. Hist. 


August. p.e9. Aurel. Victor. Euseb. in. Chron. ad ann, 214. 
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of Caracalla, with the bravery, the gtenderness, 


VI. 
' , the elegant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs 


Ambition 
of Cara- 
calla. 


Death of 
Severus, 
and acces- 


who, from motives of fear or interest, served un- 
der the Imperial standard, with the freebern war- 
riors who started to arms at the voice of the king 
of Morven; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm 
vittues of nature, and the degencrate Romans, 
pollated with the mean vices of wealth and 
slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Seve- 
rus inflamed the any ambition and black passions 
of Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of any delay or 
division of empire, he attempted, more than 
once, to shorten the small remainder of his fa- 
ther’s days, and endeavoured, but without success, 
to excite a mutiny among the troops’. The 
old emperor had often censured the misguided 
lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of jus- 
tice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny of his worthless son. Placed in the 


same situation, he experienced how easily the 


rigenr of a judge dissolves away in the tender- 
ness of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, 
but ..¢ could not punish; and this last and only 
instance of mnercy was more fatal to the empire 
than a long series of cruelty”. The disorder of 
his mind ‘eitated: the pains of his body; he 


sion of hi wished impatiently for death, and hastened the 


twos 
A.D. ae 
Ath Fe- 
bruary, 


instant of it by his:impatience. He expired at 


* Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August. p. 71. Aurel. Victor. 
* Dion, 1.4ucevi. p, 1283. Hist. August. p. 89. 
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York, in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and in CHAP. 
the eighteenth of a glorious and successful reign. = 
In his last moments he recommended concord 

to his sons, and his sons to the army. The 
salutary advice never reached the heart, or even 

the understanding, of the impetuous youths; but 

the more obedient troops, mindful of their oath 

of allegiance, and of the authority of their de- 
ceased master, resisted the solicitations of Cara- 

calla, and proclaimed both brothers emperors of 
Rome. The new princes soon left the Caledonians 

‘a — 

in peace, returned sa capital, celebrated their 
father’s. funeral with’ divine honours, and were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, 

by the sénate, the people, and the provinces. 

Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independent 
power". 

Such a divided form of government would Jealousy 
have proved a source of discord between the an 
most affectionate brothers. It’ was impossible &™P°™ 
that it could long subsist between two impla- 
cable enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one 
only could reign, and that the other must fall; 

‘and each of them judging of his rival's designs 
by his own, guarded his life with the most 
jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of 
poison or the sword. Their rapid journey 
through Gaul and Italy, during which they 


17 Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. #284. Herodian, 1. it p? 134. 
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CHAP. never eat at the same table, or slept.g.the same 

house, displayed to the provinces. the odious 

7 spectacle of fraternal discord. On their arrival 
at Rome, they immediately divided the vast 
extent of the Imperial palace”. No communi- 
cation was allowed between their apartments; 
the doors and passages were diligently fortified, 
and guards posted and relieved with the same 
strictness as in a besieged place. The emperors 
met only in public, in the presence of their 
afflicted mother; and each surrounded by a 
numerous train of ‘armed; followers. Even on 
these occasions of ceremony, the dissimulation 
of courts could ill disguise the rancour of their 
hearts ”. 

Fruitless This latent civil war already distracted the 


negocia- : 
tion for Whole government, when a scheme was sug- 


dividing gested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 
the empire 

between be ed 

them. Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (1. iv. 


p. 139.), who, on this oocasion, represents the Imperial palace as 
equal in extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region of the Pa- 
latine Mount on whieh it was built, occupied, at most, a circum- 
ference of eleven or twelve thousand feet (see the Notitia and Vic- 
tor, in Nardini’s Roma Antica). But we should recollect that the 
opulent senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive 
gardens and suburb palaces, the greatest part of which had been gra- 
dually confiscated by the emperors. If Geta resided in the gardens 
that bore his-name on the Janteulum, and if Caracalla inhabited 
the gardens of Maecenas on the Lsquiline, the rival brothers were 
separated from each other by tle distance of several miles; and yet 
the intermediate space was filled by the Imperial gardens of Sallust, 
,Of Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Caius, &c. all skirting 
round the city, and al connected with each other, and with the 
palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the strects. But this 
explanation of Herodian would require, though it ill deserves, a pat- 
ticular dissertation, Ulustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 
* Herodiaa, 1. iv. p. 139, 
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hostile bréthers. It was proposed, that since it CHAP. 
was impossible to reconcile their minds, they , oo 
should separate their interest, and divide the 
empire beyveen them. The conditions of the 
treaty were already drawn with some accuracy. 
It was agreed, that Caracalla, as the elder bro- 
ther, shon!d remain in poysession of Europe’and 
the western Africa; and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or An- 
tioch, «cities. little it anlar to Rome_itself in 
wealth and greatnéy$; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of 
the ‘Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers 
of the rival monarchies; and that the senators 
of European extraction should acknowledge the 
sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of Asia 
followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negoctation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
hand of time and policy, that it required the 
most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war 
under the dominion of one master; but if the 
separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolation of 
an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate” 
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CHAP. Had the treaty been carried:-into \execution, 
ee the sovereign of Kurope might soon have been 
Murder of the conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla obtained an 
A}, a9, easier though a more guilty victory. de artfully 
ee listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her aparfment, on terms 
of peace and reconciliation. In the midst of 
their conversation, some centurions, who had con- 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn 
swords upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood: of her 
younger son, while she saw’ the elder animating 
and assisting” the fury of the assassins. As soon 
us the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Praetorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground before the 
statues of the tutelar deities”. The soldiers at- 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
and disordered words he informed them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuat- 
ing that he had prevented the designs of his enemy, 
and declared his resolution to live and die with 


" Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, 

with which, as. he boasted, he had slain his brother ee Dion, |. 
|xxvi. p. 1907. 

™ Herodian, |. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp sliere was a 
small chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tute- 
Jar deities were preserved and adored ; and we may remark, that the 
cagies,'and other military ensigns, were in the first rank of thesedeities ; 
an extellent institetion, which confirmed discipline by the sanction 
of religion. Ste Lipsius de Mifitié Romani, tv. 5. v. 2, 
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his faithfyl troops. Gcta had been the favourite CHAP. 
of the soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge cy 
was dangerous, and they still reverenced the son 
of Severus, Their discontent died away in idle 
murmurs, dnd Caracalla soon convinced them of 
the justice of his cause, by distributing in one 
lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign”. The real sentiments of the sol- 
diers alone were of importance to his power or 
safety. Their declaration in his favour com- 
manded the dutiful professions of the senate. The 
obsequious assem) y Was alwys prepated to ratify 
the decision of — but as Caracalla wished 
to assuage the first ‘emotions of public indigna- 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned with de- 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor’. Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We con- 
sider that young prince as the innocent victim of 
his brother's ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge and 
murder. 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither Remorse 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend eae 
Caracalla from the stings of a guilty conscience; “lla. 
and he confessed, in the anguish of a tortured 
mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising 


* Herodian, |. iv. p. 148. Dion, |. Ixxvii. p. 1289. 

™ Geta was placed among the gods. Sit divus, dum non sit oteus, 
said his brother. Hist. August. p. 21. Some marks of Geta’s con- 
secration are still found upon medals, 
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CHAP. into life, to threaten and upbraid hin”. The 


VI. 


consciousness of his crime should have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtues of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had been/the invo- 
luntary effect of fatal necessity. But’the repent- 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove 
from the world whatever could remind him of 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely 
fate of her younger son. Vhe jealous enaperor 
threatened them with instant\death; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining 
daughter of ‘the emperor Marcus; and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lament- 
ations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the 
assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation 
of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 
and freedmen, thé ministers of his serious busi- 
ness, and the companions of his looser hours, 
those who by his interest had been promoted to 
any commands in the army or provinces, with the 
long-connected chain of their dependents, were 
included in the proscription; which endeavoured 
to reach every one who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who lamented 
his death, or who even mentioned his name” 

* Dion, |. lxxvii. p. 1307. 

* Dion, 1. lexvii.. p. 1990. Herodian, J. iv. p. 150. Dton 
(p. 1298.) says,that the comic posts no longer durst employ the 
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Helvius Pbrtinax, son to the prince of that name, 
lost his life by an unseasonable witticism™. It 
was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to be 
descendedfrom a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality™. The par- 
ticular causes of calamny and suspicion were at 
length exhausted; and when a senator was ac- 
cused of being a secret enemy to the government, 
the emperor was satisfied with the general proof 
that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this weli-grounded prince iple he frequently | drew 
the Tac esi y infejénces. Pee 

The execution $f sq’ many innocent citizens 
was bewailed by = secret tears of their friends 
and families. The death of PapinYan, the Pre- 
torian prefect, was lamented as a public cala- 
mity. During the last seven years of Severus, 
he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary influence, guided 
the emperor's steps in the paths of justice and 
moderation. In full assurance of his virtue and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con- 
jured him to watch over the prosperit¥ and umion 


name of Geta in their plays, and that the estates of those who men- 
tioned it in their testaments were confiscated. 

7 Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations ; 
Pertinax observed, that “the name of Geticus (he had obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or Getz) would be a proper addition to Par- 
thicus, Alemannicus, &c, Hist. August. p. 89. 

® Dion, |. xxvii. p. 1291. He was probably descended from 
Helvidius Priscus, and Thrasea Peetus, those patriots, whose firm, 
but useless and unseasonable virtue, has been immortalized by 
Tacitus. 
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Death of 
Papinian. 
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cua, of the Imperial family”. The honest fabours of 
Papinian served only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his 
father’s minister. After the murder of! Geta, the 
Prefect was commanded to exert the powers of 
his skill and «loquence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed. _ The philosophic Seneca 
had coudescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and agsassin 
of Agrippina”; ‘“ That it was easier to commit 
“than to justify a parricide,’ was the glorious 
reply of Papiiian”, “who” did not hesitate be- 
tween the loss of life any tha of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which had‘ escaped -pure and 
unsullied frofi the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 
more lugtre on the memory of Papinian, than 
all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he 
has preserved through every age of the Roman 
jurisprudence ™. 
tts It had 1fhestd been the peculiar felicity of 
ny extend- the Romar, and in the worst of times their con- 
irik solation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
pre. active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,» and Marcus, visited their exten- 
sive dominions in person, and their progress was 


marked by acts of wisdom and_beneficence. 


eos 


® Jt is said that Papinian was himeelf a relataon of the empress 
Julia. | . 

* Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 1 Hist. August. p. 88. 

™ With regard to Papinian, see Heineccius’s Historia Juris 
Romani, |. 330, &e. 
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The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, CHAP. 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial 
and equestrian orders”. But Caracalla was the 
common enemy of mankind. He left the capi- 
tal (and he never returned to it) about a ycar A.D. 21s. 
after the murder of Geta. The rest of his 
reign was spent in the several provinces of the 
empire, particularly those of the East, and every 
cinkigiee was by turns the scene of his rapine 
and | nd quelty. The senators, anyipelled by fear 
“tov attend his capridous ‘Motions? were obliged 
to provide daily eQtertainments at an 1mmense 
expence, which he abandoned with contempt 
to his guards; and to ercet, in evety city, mag- 
nificent palaces and theatres, which be erther 
disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the 
great body of his subjects oppressed by ingenious 
and aggravated taxes”. In the midst of peace, 
and upon the slightest provocation, he issued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapia, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well “as strangers, 
withont distinguishing aallee the number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, a3 he coolly in- 


28 Tiberius amd Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Nero made a short journey into Greece. ‘‘ Et laudato- 
rum Principum usus ex equo quamvis procul agentibus, Sev 


proximis ingrount.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 75. 
BOM M Nyentt on TOQE, 


2K) 


CHAP. 
Vi. 


Relaxa- 
tion of dis- 
cipline. * 
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formed the senate, a// the ‘Alexandridns, those 
who had, perished, and those who had escrped, 
were dlike guilty". — 

: ‘{Bhe*wige inatructions® f: Severns pever whade | 


. 
+ 


any vlasting’ impression on the wind of his“ edii, 


“Who, although not destitute of taikeivation’ and 


eloquence, was equally devoid -of judgment -dHd - 
humanity”. One dangerous maxim, worthy ‘ef 
a tyrant, was remembered and abused by Cara- 
calla, “ To sectre the‘affections of the army, 
“and to _esteemthe meat of bis subiects.29 of. 
“ little moment”.” “But “lie liberality “of the 
father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm- 
ness and authority. The careless profusion: of 
the son was the policy of one reign, and the 
inevitable ruin both of the army and of the 
empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of 
being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, 
melted away in the luxury of cities. The exces- 
sive increase of their pay and donatives® ex- 


% Dion, |. hexvii. p. 1307. Herodian, I. iv. p- 158. The former 
represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfidliows one too. 
It seems probable, that the Alexandrians bad irritated the tyrant by 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. | 

* Dion, 1. IxkVii, p. 1296. 

*” Dion, |. lxxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist. of Rome, p- 330.) 
suspects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and at- 
tributed to his father. 

* Dion (1. xxviii. p.-1843.) informs us, that the extraordinary 
gifts of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to seventy mil- 
lious of drachme (about two millions three hundred and-fifty thou- 
sand pounds). There is another passage in Dion, concerning the 
nilitary pay, infinitely curious; were it not obscure, imperfect, and 
probably corrupr ‘The best sense seems to be, that the Preetorian 


u 
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hausted the state to enrich the military order, CHAP. 
whose modesty in peace, and service in war, is 

best secyred by an honourable paverty. The de- 
yocapor he Caracalla was haughty and full of 
pride; bu with the troops he forgot even the 
iproper dignity of his rank, encouraged their inso- 

Tent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties 

‘ofa general, affected to imitate the dress and man- 

ners of a common soldier. : 

It was impossible that such a character, and Murder of 
sucha, conduct as. that of Caracalla, | could inspire ee 
“either | love or estéem ; but as long as his vices 8thMarch. 
were beneficial to the armies, he was secure from 
the danger of rebéllion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The Pretorian prefecture was divided 
between two ministers. The military depart- 
ment was entrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by 
his dexterity in business, had raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his 
favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the slightest sus- 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice 
or fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply 


guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmez (forty pounds) 
a year (Dion, |. Ixxvii. p. 1307.). Under the reign of Augustus, 
they were paid at the rate of two drachme, or denarii, per day, 720 
a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17.). Domitian, who increased the soldiers 
pay one fourth, must have raised the Pretorians to 960 drachme 
(Gronovius de Pecunia Veteri, |. iii. c. 2.). These suttepssive ang- 
mentations ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers pay, their num- 
bers too were increased. We have seen the Prastorians alone in- 


oo 
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skilled in. the knowledge of futurity, a’very dan- 
gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. The 
report was soon diffused through the, province > 
and when the man was’ sent in chains to Rome, 
he stil asserted, in the presence of the Preefect of 
the city, the faith of his prophecy. That ma- 
gistrate, who had received the most pressing in- 
stractions to inform himself of the successors of 
Garacalla, immediately eommunicated the exa- 
mination of the, African to the Imperial _gourt, 
which at thatstime rsided’ in “Syria. But, not- 
withstanding the diligence ofthe public messen- 
gers, a friend of Macrinus found means to. apprize 
him of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received-the letters from Rome; and as he was 
then engaged in the conduct of a chariot race, 
he delivered them unopened to the Pretorian 
Praefect, directing him to dispatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important busi- 
ness that might be contained in them. Macrinus 
read his fate, and’ resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him:to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to’ the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhae. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 

his guards preserved a respectful distaf€e, and 
Martialis approaching his. person under a pretence 


_ of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The beld 
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assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer CHAP. 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a es 

: : : naam 
monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience of the Ro- 
mans”. The grateful soldiers forgot his vices, 
remenibered only his partial liberality, and oblig- 
ed the senate to prostitute their own dignity and 
that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexander Imitation 
the Great was the only hero whom this god as 
deemed worthy his admiration. . Fle assumed the 
name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a Mace-~ 
donian-phalanx of guards, persecuted the disciples 
of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile enthu- 
siast: the only sentiment by which he discovered 
any regard for virtue or glory. We can easily 
conceive, that after the battle of Narva, and the 
conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (thongh 
he still wanted the more elegant accomplishments 
of the son of Philip) might boast of having r- 
yalled his valour and magnanimity : but in no one 
action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest 
resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except in 
the murder of a great number of his own and of . 
his father’s friends”. — 

After the extinetion of the house of Severus, aeeue 

and Cna-« 


the Roman world, remained three days without a acter of 
“ Macrinus. 


% Dion, |. Ixxvhii. p. 1312. Herodian, I. iv. p. 168. 
® The fondness of Carscalla forthe name and ensigns of Alexat~ 
der, is still preserved on the medals of that emperor. See Spanheim, 
de Usu Numismatum, Dissertat. xii. Herodian (1. iv. p. 154.) had 
seen very Tidiculous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one 
Vite ofthe face like Alexander, and the other like Camacalla. 
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CHAP. master. The choice of the army (for the autho- 
VI. rity of a distant and feeble senate was little, re- 
gen Ate 

garded) hung in anxious suspense; as no candi- 
date presented himself whose distingnished birth 
and merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their suffrages. The decisive weight of the 
Prxtorian guards elevated the hopes of their pra- 
fects, and these powerful ministers began to assert 
their /ega/ claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
thronc. Adventus, however, the senior prefect, 
conscious of his.age and infirmities, of his small 
ee o 
reputation, “afd bis smaller abilities, resigne the 
dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 
colleague Macrinus, whose ‘well-dissembled grief 
removed all suspicion of his’ being accessary to 
his master’s death”. The troops neither loved 
nor esteemed his character. ‘They cast their eyes 
round in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to his promises of un- 
A.D. 217. bounded liberality and indulgence. A short time 
March 11. after his accession, he conferred on his son Dia- 
dnmenianus, at the age of only ten years, the Im- 
perial title and the popular name of Antoninus. 
~ The beautiful figure of the youth, assisted by an 
additional donative, for which the ceremony fur- 
nished a pretext, might attract, jt was hoped, the 
favour of the army, and secure the doubtful throne 

of Macrinus. 
Discon: The authority of the new sovereign had been 
tent of the ratified by the cheerful submission of the senate 
and provinces. They exulted in their utsexpected 


" Herodian, lL. iv. p. 169. Hist. August. p, 94, 
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deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed CHAP. 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues Me 
of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the pene 
first transpgrts of joy and surprise had subsided, 

they began ‘to scrutinize the merits of Macrinus 

with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It hgd Intherto been consi- 
dered as a fundamental maxim of the constitu- 

tion, that the emperor must be always chosen in 

the senate, and the sovereign powcr, no longer 
exercised by the whole body, was qlways delegated 

to onc of its members. But Macriiliis was not a 
senator™. The sudden clevation of the Pretorian 
preefects betrayed the meanness of their origin ; 

and the equestrian order was still in possession of 

that great office, which commanded with arbitrary 

sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A mur- 

mur of indignation was heard, that a man whose 
obscure® extraction had never been illustrated by 

any signal service, should dare to invest himsclf 

with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some 


4 Dion, Ll. Ixxxvill. p. 1350. Elagabalus reproached his predc- 
cessor with daring to seat himself on the throne; though, as Pre- 
torian prefect, he could not have veen admitted into the senate after 
the voicé of the cryer had cleared the house. The personal favour of 
Plautianus and Sejanus had broke through the established rule. 
They rose, indeed, from the equestrian order; but they preserved 
the prafecture with the gank of senator, and even with the consul- 
ship. 

© Hewasa native of Cesarea, in Numidia, and began his fortune 
by serving in the household of Plautian, from whose ruin he nar- 
rowly escaped. His enemies asserted, that he was born a slave, and 
had exercised, among other infamous professions, that of Gladiator. 
The fashion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary, 
seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators, to the 
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earned grammarians of the last age. 
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distinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity to 
the splendour of the Imperial station. As soon as 
the character of Macrinus was surveyed by the 
sharp eye of discontent, some vices, afd many de- 
fects, were easily discovered. The choice of his 
ministers was in many instances justly censured, 
and the dissatisfied people, with their usual can- 
dour, accused at once his indolent tameness and 
his excessive severity ™. 

His rash ambition had climbed a_height 
where it wag_dfficult to stand: with firmmress,.ant! 
impossible to fall without instant destruction. 
Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of 
civil business, he trembled in the presence of the 
fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom 
he had assumed the command; his military 
talents were despised, and his personal courage 
suspected; a whisper that circulated in the 
camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the con- 
spiracy against the late emperor, aggravated 
the guilt of murder by the baseness of hypo- 
crisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke in- 
evitable ruin, the character of a reformer was 
only wanting: and such was the peculiar hard- 
ship of his fate, that Macrinus was compelled 
to exercise that invidious office. The prodi- 
gality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train 


“ Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of 
Macrinus with candour and impartiality; but the author of his life, 
in the Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied some of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memorf 
of his predecesgor. 
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of ruin and disorder ; and if that worthless tyrant CHAP. 
had been capable of reflecting on the sure conse- gen / 
quences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 

have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress 

and calamiti¢s which he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors. 

In the management of this necessary refo ma- Macrinus 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pra- nes" 
dence, which would have restored health and tion of the 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost. 
imperceptible maunere To the Soldiers already 
engaged in the service, he was constrained to 
leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Caracalla; but the new recruits were 
received on the more moderate thongh liberal 
establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to 
modesty and obedience”. One fatal error de- 
stroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan. 

The numerous army, assembled in the East by the 
late emperor, instead of being immediately dis- 
persed by Macrinus through the several provinces, 
was suffered to remain united in Syria, during 
the winter that followed his elevation. In the 
luxurious idleness of their quarters, the troops 
viewed their strength and numbers, communicated 
their complaints, and revolved in their minds the 
‘advantages of another revolution. ‘The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the 


Dion, Ixxxiii. p. 1336. Tne sense of the author is as clear as 
_the intention of the emperor; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, 
understanding the distinction, not of veterans and gecruits, but of 


\and new legions. History of Rome, p. 347. 
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CHAP. emperor, which they considered as the presage of 
Vl. his future intentions. The recruits, with sullen 
reluctance, entered on a service, whose labours 

were increased while its rewards were diminished 

by a covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The 
murmurs of the army swelled with impunity into 
seditious clamours; and the partial mutinies be- 
trayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection, that 

waited only for the slightest occasion to break out 


on every side into a general rebellion. To 
minds thus disposed, the occasion soon presented 
itself. 

eae The empress Julia had experienced all the 


oe vicissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
“duca- as 
dion; pres one had been raised to greatness, only: to taste 


tensions, the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 
and revolt 

ofElagaba- Was doomed to weep over the death of one of 
Sa her sons, and over the life of the other. The 


Bassianus cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
au must have long taught her to expect it, awakened 
the feclings of ,a mother and of an empress. 
Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed 
by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the 
condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, 
by a voluntary death, from the anxious and hu- 
miliating dependence®. Julif Masa, her sister, 
was ordered to leave the court and Antioch. 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, 
the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied 


* Dion, 1. xxviii. p- 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, thougti 
less particular, is in this place clearer than the original. 
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by her two daughters, Soemias and Mamea, cHap. 

each of whom was a widow, and each had an only ue 
ety Aiea 

son. Bassianus, for that was the name of the 

son of Sowmias, was consecrated to the honour- 

able ministry of high priest of the Sun; and this 

holy vocation, embraced either from prudence 

or superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian 

youth to the empire of Rome. A numerous 

body of troops was stationed at Einesa; and, as 

the severe discipline of Macrinus had constrained 

them to pass the winter encamped, they were 

eager to revenge thé cruelty of stch unaccus- 

tomed hardships. The soldiers, who resorted in 

crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with 

veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure 

of the Young pontiff: they recognised, or they 

thought that they recognised, the features of Ca- 

racalla, whose memory they now adored. The 

artful Masa saw and cherished their rising par- 

tiality, and readily sacrificing her daughter’s repu- 

tation to the fortune of her grandson, she in- 

sinuated that Bassianus was the natural son of 

their murdered sovereign. The suins distributed 

by her emissaries with a lavish hand, silenced 

every objection, and the profusion sufficiently 

proved the.affinity, or at least the resemblance, of 

Bassianus with the great original. The young 

Antoninus (for he had assumed and polluted that , 5)... 

respectable name) was declared emperor by the May 10. 

troops of Emesa, asserted his hereditary right, and 

called aloud on the armies to follow the standard 

of a young and liberal prince, who had taken up 
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CHA?. arms to revenge his father’s death and the oppres- 
ee ey Sion of the military order” 

oe Whilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs 
Macrinus. was concerted with prudence, and conducted with 
rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by-a_ decisive 
motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their officers *, 
and joined the party of the rebels; and the 
tardy restitution of military pay and privileges 
was imputed to the acknowledged weakness of 
Macrinus. At length he marched out of An- 
tioch, to meet the increasing and zealots army 
of the young pretender. His own troops 
seemed to take the field with faintness and _re- 
luctance; but, in the heat of the battle”, the 
Pretorian guards, almost by an involuntary im- 


A.D. 218. 
7th June. 


“ According to Lampridius (Hist. August. p. 135.), Alexander 
Severus lived twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As 
he was killed March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 205, and 
was consequently about this time thirteen years old, as his elder 
cousin might be about seventeen. This computation suits much 
better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian (1. v. 
p- 181.), who represents them as three years younger$ whilst, by an 
opposite error of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus 
two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the con- 
spiracy, see Dion, |. Ixxvili. p. 1339. Herodian, |. v. p. 184. 

** By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his officer's head became entitled to his 
private estate, as well as to his military commission. 

® Dion, |. Ixxviii. p. 1345. Herodian, |. v. p. 186. The baitle 
was fought near the village of Imma, about two-and-twenty miles 
from Antioch, « 
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pulse, asserted the superiority of their valour ta 
and discipline. The rebel ranks were broken ; ej 
when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attendéd the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the 
compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to ani- 
mate their drooping courage. Antoninus him- 
self, who, in the rest of his life, never acted like 
a man, in this important crisis of his fate ap- 
proved himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, 
at the head of his rallied troops, charged sword 
in hand among the thickest of the enemy; 
whilst the eunuch Gannys, whose occupations 
had been confined to female cares and the soft 
luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able 
and experienced general. The battle still raged 
with doubtful violence, and Macrinus might 
have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate 
flight. His cowardice served only to protract 
his life a few days, and to stamp deserved igno- 
miny on his misfortunes. It 1s scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that his son Diadumenianus was 
involved in the same fate. As soon as the stub- 
born Preetorians could be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, 
they surrendered to the conqueror; the contend- 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of 
joy and tenderness, united under the banners of 
the imagined son of Caracalla, and the Kast ac- 
knowledged with pleasure the first emperor of 
Asiatic extraction. 
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The letters of Macrinus had condescended to 
inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa- 
sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his 
family public enemies; with a promise of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an iunmediate return to their 
duty. During the twenty days that elapsed from 
the declaration to the victory of Antoninus (for 
in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman 
world decided), the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted 
with bopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and 
stained with a useless effusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must 
reign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient senate, were filled with protes- 
sions of virtue and moderation; the shining ex- 
amples of Marcus and Augustus, he should ever 
consider as the great rule of his administration ; 
and he affected to dwell with pride on the strik- 
ing resemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earlicst youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, son of Antoninus, and grandson of 
Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim 
to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the snate, he 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the constitutipn 
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was probably dictated either by the ignorance of Clap. 
his Syrian courtiers, or the ficrce disdain of his wae 
military followers”. 

As the, attention of the new emperor was al of 

diverted ba the most trifling amusements, he eo 
wasted many Nnonthis in his luxurious progress Rhee: 
from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his first 
winter after his victory, and deferred till the 
ensuing summer his triumphal entry into the 
capital. A faithful picture, however, which pre- 
ceded his arrival, and was placed by his imme- 
diate order over the altar of Victory in the senate- 
house, conveyed to the Romans the just but 
unworthy resemblance of his person and manners. 
He was drawn in his sacerdotal robes of silk and 
gold, after the loose flowing fashion of the Medés 
and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets 
were adorned with gems of an inestimable value. 
His eyebrows were tinged with black, and his 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and white”. 
The grave senators confessed’ with a sigh, that, 
after having long experienced the stern tyranny 
of their own countrymen, Rome was at length 
humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental 
despotism. . 

The San was worshipped at Emesa, under the His super- 
name of Elagabalus”, and under the form of Negeas 

” Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1955. 

Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1363. Herodian, |. v. p. 109. 

2 This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, 

Lila, a God, and Gatal to form, the forming, or plastic God, a 


proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun. Wotton’s History of 
Rome, p. 378. 
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CHAD black conical stone, which, as it was yniversally 

= = believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation to 
the throne. The display of superstitious grati- 
tude was the only serious business Of his reign. 
The triumph of the god of Emesa over all the 
religions of the earth, Was the great object of his 
zeal and vanity: and the appellation of Elagaba- 
lus (for he presumed as pontiff and favourite to 
adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him than 
all the titles of Imperial greatness. In a solemn 
procession through the strects of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust; the black stone, set 
in precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn 
by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The 
plous emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
presence. In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elaga- 
balus were celebrated with every circumstance of 
cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
their Jascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
and army, clothed in Jong Phoenician tunics, offi- 
ciated in the meanest functions, with affected zeal 
and secret indignation”. 


* Herodian, I. v. p. 1G0. 
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To this temple, as to the common centre of °CHAP. 
religious worship, the Imperial fanatic attempted LO wy 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium”, and all 
the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A 
crowd of inferior deitics attended in ‘various sta- 
tions the majesty of the god of Emesa; but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin- 
guished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had becn first chosen for his consort; but as it 
was dreaded lest ber warlike terrors might affright 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, 
adored by the Africans under the name of 
Astarte, was deemed a more suitable companion 
for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 
ported with solemn pomp from Carthage -to 
Rome, and the day of these mystic nuptials was a 
general festival in the capital and throughout the 
empire”. 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable His profii- 
respect to the temperate dictates of nature, and ane 
improves the gratifications of sense by social in- luxury. 
tercourse, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination. But Ela- 
gabalus (I speak of the emperor of that name), 


4 He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried away a statue, 
which he supposed to’ be the Palladiuin; but the vestals boasted, 
that, by a pious fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on: the 
profane intruder. Hist. August. p. 103. , 

% Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1960. Herodian, ]. v. p. 193. The sub- 
jects of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new- 
married couple; and whatever they had promised during the life of 
Elagabalus, was carefully exacted under the administration of 
Mamea. 
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corrupted by his youth, his country, avd his fo. - 
tune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust 
and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were swnmoned to 
his aid: the confused multitude. of women, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety of 
attitudes and sauces, served to revive his languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions 11 
these sciences, the only ones cultivated and pa- 
tronised by the monarch”, signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. 
A capricious prodigality supplied the want of 
taste and elegance; and whilst Elagabalus la- 
vished away the treasures of his people in the 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of 
his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. 
To confound the order of seasons and climates”, 
to sport with the passions and prejudices of his 
subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his most deli- 
clous amusements. A long train of concubines, 
and a rapid succession of wives, among whom 
was a vestal virgin, ravished by force from her 


"The invention of a new sauce was Jikerally rewarded ; but it 
it was not relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, 
till he had discovered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate. 
Hist. August. p. 111. 

* He never would eat sea-fish except ut a great distance from 
the sea; he then would distribute vast quantitics of the r@fcst sorts, 
brought at an immense expence, to the peasants of the inland coun- 


try. Hist, August. p. 109. 
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sacred asylum”, were insufficient to satisfy the 
impotence of his passions. The master of the 
Roman world affected to copy the dress and 
manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff 
to the 7... dishonoured the principal dig- 
nities of the Cmpire by distributing them among 
his numerous lovers; one of whom was publicly 
invested with the title and authority of the empe- 
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rors, or, as he more properly styled himself, of 


the empress’s husband” 

It may scem probable, the viees,and follies of 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and 
blackened by prejudice™. Yet confining our- 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the 
Roman people, and attested by grave and con- 
temporary historians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have imtroduced a refinement of plea- 
sure, a regard for decency, and a respect for 
the public opinion, into the modern courts of 


** Dion, |. Ixxix. p 1358. Herodian, I. v. p. 192. 

® Hierocles enjoyed that honour; but he would have been sup- 
planted by one Zoticus, had he not contrived, by a pguon, to ener- 
vate the powers of his Aval, who being found on trial unequal to his 
reputation, was driven with ignominy froin the palace. Dhan, l. 
Ixxix. p. 1963, 1364. A daacer was made prafect of the city, a 
chariotecr pixfect of the watch, a barber prefect of the provisions, 
These three ministers, with many inferior oflicers, were all recom- 
miended enormitate memlrorum. Hist. August. p. 105. 

® Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History 
‘Pp 111.), is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been ex- 
feecrated 


Contempt 
of decency 
which dis- 
tinguished 
theRoman 
tyrants. 
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CHAP. Europe; but the corrupt and opulent nobles of 
VI. Rome gratified every vice that could be collected 
from the mighty conflux of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they lived 
without restraint in the patient and. bumble society 
of their slaves and parasites. The’ emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every ratik of his subjects with the 
same contemptuous indifference, asserted without 
control his sovereign privilege of lust and luxury. 
Dickoa: The most worthless of mankind are not afraid 
Tee to condemn ‘in others the same disorders which 
they allow in themselves; and can readily dis- 
cover some nice difference of age, character, or 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The 
licentious soldiers, who had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust from 
that monster, to contemplate with pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander the son 
of Mamea. The crafty Mesa, sensible that her 
grandson Klagabalns must inevitably destroy him- 
self by his own vices, had provided another and 
surer support of her family. Embracing a fa- 
vourable moment of fondness and devotion, she 
had persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alex- 
Alexander ander, an,l to invest him with the title of Cesar, 
Severus 
declared that his own divine occupations might be no 
rae a longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In 
the second rank that amiable prince soon ac- 
quired the affections of the public, and exsited the 
tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the 
mauners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. 
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His arts proved unsuccessful; his vain designs CHAP. 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious , ae 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and 
faithful servants whom the prudence ‘of Mainzea 

had placed about the person of her son. Ina 

hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to exe- 

cute by force what he had been unable to com- 

pass by fraud, and by a despotic sentence de- 
graded his cousin from the rank and honours of 
Cesar. The message was received in the senate 

- with silence, and in the camp witl> fury. The 
Pretorian guards swore to protect Alexander, 

and to revenge the dishonourcd majesty of the 
throne. The tears and promises of the trembling 
Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare his 

life, and to leave him in the possession of his be- 

loved Hierocles, diverted their just mdignation ; 

and they contented themselves with empowering 

their prefects to watch over the safety of Alexan- 

der, and the conduct of the emperor". 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation Sedition of 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Hlaga- iar aria 
balus could hold an empire on such humiliating (cf! El 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a A.D. ove. 
dangerous experiment, to try the tempd of the peer 
soldiers.. The report of the death of AJexander, 
and the natural shspicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the 
tempest of the camp could only be appeased by 


8 Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1365. Herodian, 1. v. p. 195201. Hist. 
August. p. 105. The last of the three historians seems to have fol- 
lowed the best authors in his account of the revolutien. 
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the presence and authority of the popular youth 
Provoked at this new instance of their affection 
for his cousin, and their contempt for his person 
the emperor ventured to punish some of th 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severit: 
proved instantly fatal to his mintons, his mother 
and litmself. Elagabadus was massacred by the 
indignant Pretorians, his mutilated corpse draggec 
through the streets of the city, and thrown inte 
the Tyber. His memory was branded with eter. 
nal infamy by the senate; the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by posterity”. 

In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexan- 
der was raised to the throne by the Pretoriar 
guards. His relation to the family of Severus. 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that o! 
his predecessor; his virtue and his danger hac 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager liberality of the senate conferred upon bin. 
in one day, the various titles and powers of the 


The wera of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession o| 
Alexander, bas employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, ‘Tille- 
mont, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and ‘Torre bishop of Adria. ‘The question 
is most assmedly intricate; but I still adhere to the authority of 
Dion; the ‘ruth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of, whose ‘text is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, 
and Cedrer#is. Llagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and 
four days, from his victory over Macrinus, and was killed March 
1a, 222, But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 
genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitian power: 
We sball reply, with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation 
of Nlacrinus was annihilated, and that the son of Caagcalla dated 
his reign from his father’s death. After resolving this great dif_- 
culty, the smaller knots of this question may be easily untied, or cul 
asunder. 
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Imperial dignity”. But as Alexander was a mo- CHAP. 
_ dest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen years of 

age, the reins of government were in the hands of 

two women, of his mother Mamea, and of Maza, 

his grandmother. After the death of the latter, 

whe survived buat a short time the elevation of 

Alexander, Mameea remained the sole regent of 

her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiser, or at least Power of 
the stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped the + alge 
powers of the state, and confined the other to 
the cares and pleasures of domestic life.” In he- 
reditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law of succession, have accus- 
tomed us to allow a singular exception; and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sove- 
reign of a great kingdom, in which she would be 
deemed incapable of exercising the smallest em- 
ployment, civil or military. But as the Roman 
emperors were still considered as the generals 
and magistrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the name of 
Augusta, were never associated to theirpersonal 
honours; and a female reign would have peared 
an inexpjable prodigy in the eyes of thosg primi- 

stive Romans, who married ou love, or loved 
without delicacy and respect” . The haughty. 


© Hist. August.'p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the factions 
of the armies. 

“ Metellus. Nammieu: the censor, acknowledged to the Roman 
people, in a public oration, that had kind Nature ‘allowed us to 
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Agrippina aspited, indeed, to share the honours 
of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son; but her mad ambition, detested by every 
citizen who felt for the dignity of ‘Rome, was 
disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus™. The good sense, or the indifference, 
of succeeding , princes, restrained them from of- 
fending the prejudices of their subjects; and it 
was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to 
discharge the acts of the senate, with the name of 
his mother Soemias, who was placed by the 
side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. 


‘Her more prudent sister, Mamza, declined the 


useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the 
senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, the 
head of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated”. The substance, not the pageantry, 
of power was the object of Mamza’s manly ambi- 
tion. Sbe maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his affec- 
tiou the mother could not brook arival. Alexan- 
der, with, her consent, married ‘the daughter of a 
Patrician; but his respect for his father-in-law, 

and | 16 for the. empress, were inconsistent 
with the tenderness or interest.of Mamexa. The. 
Patrician was executed on the ready accusation 


exist without the help of women, we should be delivgged from a very 
troublesome companion ; and he could recommend matrimony, only 
as the sacrifice of private pleasure to publi¢ duty. Aulus Gel- 


‘hivs, i. 6. 


% Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. “ Hist. August. p. 102. 107% 
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of treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with CHAP. 

ignominy from the palace, and banished into 

Africa”. 
. Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as Wise and 

well as some instances of avarice, with which ep aset | 
Mamea is charged; the general tenour of her traton. 

administration was equally for the benefit of her 

son and of the empire. With the approbation of 

the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 

iost virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 

state, before whom every public business of mo- 

ment was debated and determined. The cele- 

brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his know- 

ledge of, and his respect tor, the laws of Rome, 

was at their head; and the prudent firmness of | 

this aristocracy restored order and authority to 

the government. As soon as they had purged 

the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 

they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures from every department of public admi- 

nistration, and to supply their places with men 

of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of 

Justice, became the only recommendaXons for 

civil offices. Valour, and the love of didcipline, 


" Dion, |. bxxx. p, 1869. Herodian, |. vi. p. 206. ssct. Au- 
gust. p. 131. Herodian represents the Patrician ag innocent. The 
Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty ofa conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible 
to pronounce between them : but Dion is an irreproachable witness 
of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamwa toward the young empress, 
whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 
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CHAP. the only qualifications for military etaploy- 


Fducation 
and virtu- 
ous temper 


of Alex- 


ander, 


Journal of 


his ordi- 


nary 


life. 


ments” 

But the most important care of Mamaa and 
hét wise counsellors, was to form the-character of 
the young emperor, on whose personal qualities 
the happiness or misery of the Roman world must 
ultimately depend. ‘Fhe fortunate soil assisted, 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent understanding soon convinced Alex- 
ander of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of 
knowledge,. and the necessity of labour. A na- 
tural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allure- 
ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his 
mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his unexperienced youth from the poison 
of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations 
exhibits a pleasing picture of an accomplished 
emperor”, and with some allowance for the dif- 
ference of manners, might well deserve the imi- 
tation of modern princes. Alexander rose early ; 
the first moments of the day were consecrated to 
private sdevotion, and his domestic chapel was 
filled with the images of those heroes, who, by 
improving or reforming human life, bad deserved 
the grateful reverence of posterity. But, as he, 


* Herodian, J. vi. p, 203. Hist. August. p. 119. The latter in- 
sinuates, that when any law was to be passed, the council wes assist- 
ed by a number of able lawyers and experienced sgnators, whose 
opinions were separately given, and taken down in wniting. 

© See his life in the Augustan History. The undistinguishing 
compiler has buried these interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumstances. 
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deemed the service of mankind the most accept- CHAP. 


able worship of the gods, the greatest part of his 
morning hours was employed in his council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and determined 
private causes, with a patience and discretion 
above his years. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of, literature; and a por- 
tion of time was always set apart for his favourite 
studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The 
works of Virgil and Horace, the republics of 
Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his 
understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas 
of man and government. The exercises of the 
body succeeded to those of the mind; and Alex- 
ander, who was tall, active, and robust, sur- 


passed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts.’ 


Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight din- 
ner, he resumed, with new vigour, the business 
of the day; and, till the hour of supper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, he was attended 
by his secretaries, with whom he read and an- 
swered the multitude of letter§, memorials, and 
petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the weld. His 
table was served with the most frugal sipplicity ; 
and whenever he was at liberty to cof8ult his 
_own inclination, the company consisted “of a few 
select friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst 
whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their 
conversation was familiar and instructive ; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 
place of the dancers, comedians, and even gla- 
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CHAP. diators, so frequently summoned to the tables of. 


Ng a! 


General 
happiness 


of the 


Roman 


world. 


the rich and luxurious Romans”. The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor 
courteous and affableyyat the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice 
of a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, pronouncing the same salutary admoni- 
tion; “ Let none. enter those holy walls, un- 
“ess he is conscious of a pure and innocent 
“ mind”.” 

~ Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not 
a moment for vice or folly, is a better proof of 
the wisdom and justice of Alexander's govern- 
ment, than all the trifling details preserved in 


‘the compilation of Lampridius. Since the ac- 


cession of Commodus, the Roman world had ex- 
perienced, during a term of forty years, the 
successive and various vices of four tyrants. 
From the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an 
auspicious calm of thirteen years. The pro- 
vinces, relieved from the oppressive taxes in- 
vented by Caracalla and his pretended son, flou- 
rished in peace and prosperity, under the admini- 
stration of magistrates, who were convinced by 
experi that to deserve the love of the sub- 
jects, is their best and only method of obtain- 
ing the ‘avour of their soverejgn. While some 
gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent 
luxury of the Roman people, the price of provi- 
sions, and the interest of money, were reduced 
by the paternal care of Alexander, whose pru- 


7° See the 13th Satire of Juvenal. 
‘7 Hist. August. p. 119. 
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dent liberality, without distressing the indus- CHAP. 
trious, supplied the wants and amusements, ss, 
of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, 
the authority of the senate was restored ; and 
every virtuous senator might approach the per- 


son of the emperor, without a fear, and without a 


blush. ; 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the Alexander 
— ; . , Tefuses the 
virtues of Pius and Marcus, had been communi- name of 


cated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, and ia 


by descent to the cruel Commodus. It became 
the honourable appellation of the sons of Se- 
verus, was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infamy of the 
high priest of Emesa. Alexander, though press- 
ed by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere importuni- 
ty of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name; whilst in bis whole conduct he la- 
boured to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines". | 
In the civil administration of Alexander, wis- Ie at- 


tempts to 
dom was enforced by power,*and the people, ine 


sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene- ™Y 
factor with their love and gratitude. ere still 
but a 


remained a greater, a more necessary;, 
more difficult enterprise ; the reformation*of the 
military order, whose interest and temper, con- 


7 See in the Hist. August. p. 116, 117, the whole contest be- 
tween Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that 
assembly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 
223, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the 
blessings of his reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was of 
fered him as a title of honour, the senate waited to see whether Alex- 


ander would not assume it as a family name. | 
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firmed by long impunity, rendered them impa- 


tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the 
execution of his design the emperor ‘affected to 
display his love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. ‘Che most rigid ceconomy in every other 
branch of the adminigtration, supplied a fund of 
gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the ex- 
traordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligations of car- 
rying seventeen days provision on their shoulders. 
Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s 
country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander 


‘despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, 


he attempted, at least, to direct it to objects of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armour, and shields enriched with silver and 
gold. He shared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to ishpose, visited, in person, the sick and 
wounded, preserved an exact register of their 
services and his own gratitude, and expressed, on 
every ocgasion, the warmest regard for a body of 
men, whose welfare, as he affected to declare, 
was so“¢losely connected with that of the state”. 

By sh te gentle arts he laboured to inspire 
the fierce multitude with a sense of. duty, and to 

restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so 


7 Tt was a favourite saying of the emperor's, Se milites magis ser- 
Vare, quam seipsum ; quod salus'publica in his esset. Hist. August. 
p. 130. ° 
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many other nations, as warlike and more power- CHAP. 
fal than themselves. But his prudence was vain, 

his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a refor- 
mation served only to inflame the ills it was meant 

to cure. 

The Pretorian guards were attached to the Seditions 
youth of Alexander. ‘They loved him as a tender ehaewe 
pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant’s S0y0% 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That der of 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation; “'P"™ 
bat as his gratitude was restrained within the 
limits of reason arfd justice, they soon were mare 
dissatished with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 

Their prefect, the wise Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people; he was con- 
sidered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicions counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their discontent into a furious mutiny; and a 
civil war raged, daring three days, in Rome, 
whilst the life of that excellent minister was de- 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at 
length, by the sight of some houses ait flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagrjtion, the 
people yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, 
but unfortunate, .Ulpian to his fate. » He was 
pursued into the Impcrial palace, and massacred 
at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to 
cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable soldiers. Such was 
the deplorable weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
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friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping 
to the arts of patience and dissimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of prefect of Egypt; from that highgrank 
he was gently degraded to the govefment ot 
Crete; and when, at length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but 
deserved punishment of his crimes™. Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyran- 
ny of the army threatened witlf instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 


Danger of The historian Dion Cassius had commanded the 


sius. 


Dion Cas Pannonian legions with the spirit of ancient dis-— 


cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing 
the common cause of military licence, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, 
instead of yielding to their seditious clamours, 
shewed a just sense of his merit and services, by 
appointing him his colleague in the consulship, 
and defraying from his own treasury the expence 
of that vajp dignity: but,as it was justly appre- 
hended, faat if the soldiers beheld him with the 
ensigns tif his office, they would revenge the in- 
sult in his blood, the nominal frst magistrate of — 
the state retired, by the emperor's advice, from 


% Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. August. 
p- 132.) mentions the sedition raised against U]pian by the soldiers, 
he conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
judge of the weight and candour of that author. 
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the city, aud spent the greatest part of his consul- CHAP. 
ship at his villas in Campania.””. 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the We 
solence of the troops; the legions imitated the oa. sa 
example of the guards, and defended their pre- 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of 
his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Ar- 
menia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mu- 
tinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
the army”. One particular-fact well deserves to Firmne:s 
be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the es 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their- 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expe- 
dition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who 
had been discovered in the baths of women, ex- 
cited a sedition in the legion td which they be- 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modest firmness represented to the armed 
multitude, the absolute necessity as we/l as his 
inflexible resolution of correcting the vic3a intro- 
duced by his impure predecessor, and of main- 
taining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name and em- 
pire. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 


75 For an account of Ulpian's fate and his. own eee see the 
mutilated conclusion of Dion’s History, |. lxxx. p. 1371. 
. Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, }. Ixxx. p. 1969. 
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CHaP. postulation. “ Reserve your shouts,: said the 
VI. undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field 
“against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
‘“ Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your 
sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upon 
*‘ you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
“the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer 
“style you soldiers, but citizens", if those in- 
“deed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve 
“to be ranked among the meanest of the peo- 
“ple.” His menaces inflamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arms already threat- 
ened his person. ‘“ Your courage,” resummed the 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly dis- 
“played in the field of battle; me you may de- 
“stroy, you cannot intimidate; and the severe 
“justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
“and revenge my death.” The legion still per- 
sisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sen- 
tence, “ Citizens! lay down your arms, and de- 
“part in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased ; the soldiers, 
filled es grief and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their punishment and the power of dis- 
cipliney yielded up their arms and military en- 
signs, and retired in confusion, not to their camp, 
but to the several inns of the city. Alexander 
enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying spec- 


7 Julius Cesar had appeased a sedition with the same word 
Qurites; which, thus opposed to Soldiers, was used in a sense of 
contempt, and reduced the offenders to the less honourable condition 
Of mere citizens “Tacit. Annal. i. 43. 
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tacle of their repentance ; nor did he restore them 
to their former rank in the army, till he had 
punished with death those tribunes whose con- 
nivance had occasioned the mutiny. The grateful 
legion served the emperor, whilst living, and re- 
venged him when dead”. 

The resolutions of the multitude generally de- 
pend on a moment; and the caprice of passion 
might equally determine the seditious legion to 
lay down their arms at the emperor's feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 
singular transaction had been imvestigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on“that occasion autho- 
rized the boldness of the prince, and commanded 
the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Cesar himself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common standard of the character of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to have been inadequate*to the difficulties 
of his situation, the firmness of his conduct 
inferior to the purity of his intentiens. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Ilagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and*effemi- 
nacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which 
he was a native; though he blushed at his 
foreign origin, and listened with a vain com- 
placency to the flattering genealogists, who 
derived his race from the ancient stock of Ro- 


™ Flist. August. p. 132. 
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man nobility”. The pride and avarice of his 
mother cast a shade on the glories of his reign; 
and by exacting from his riper years the same 
dutiful obedience which ‘she had justly claimed 
from his unexperienced youth, Mamza exposed 
to public mdicule both her son's character 
and her own”. The fatigues of the Persian 
war irritated the military discontent; the un- 
successful event degraded the reputation of the 
emperor as a general, and even as a_ soldier. 
Every cause prepared, and every circumstance 
hastened, a revolution, which distracted the 
Roman empire with a long series of intestine 
calamities. ~ 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil 


onthe wars occasioned by his death, and the new maxims 
f b 


finances o 
thle em- 
pire. 


of policy introduced by the house of Severus, 
had all contributed to increase the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of Jaws and liberty that was still impressed 


7? From the Metelli. Hist. August. p. 119. The choice was 
judicious. In one short period of twelve years, the Metelli could 
reckon seven gonsulships and five triumphs, See Velleius Paterculus, 
li. 11, and the Fasti. 

© The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere 
idea of a ‘perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropedia. 
The account of his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and 
moderate, consistent with the general history of the age; and, in 
some of the most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive 
fragments of Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater 
number of our modern writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Au- 
gustan History. See Mess. de Tillemont and Wotton. From the 
opposite prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Casarib. p. 315.) dwells 
with a visible satisfaction on the effeminate weakness of the Synau, 
and the ridiculous avarice of his mother. 
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on the minds of the Romans. This internal CHAP. 
change, which undermined the foundations of the, oe 
empire, we have endeavoured to explain with 

some degree of order and perspicuity. ‘The per- 

sonal characters of the emperors, their victories, 

laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no far- 

ther than as they are comected with the general 
history of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. 

Our constant attention to that great object will 

not suffer us to overlook a most important edict 

of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to 

all the free inhabitants of the empire the 

name and privileges of Roman citizens. His un- 
bounded liberality flowed not, however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind; it was the sordid 

result of avarice, and will naturally be illustrated” 

by some observations on the finances of that state, 

from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to 

the reign of Alexander Severus. ; 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the frst con- Establish- 
siderable enterprize of the Romans, was pro- er 
tracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place than by the unskilfulness 
of the besiegers. The unaccustomed* hardships 
of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of 
near twenty miles from hame”, required more 
than common encouragements; and the senate 


® According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was 
only an bundred stadia, or twelve miles and a half from Rome, 
though’ some out-posts might be advanced farther on the side of 
Etruria. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular 
opinion and the authority of two popes, and has removed Veil 
from Civita Castellana, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway 
' between Rome and the lake Bracciano. 
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wisely prevented the clamours of the people, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 
which was levied by a general tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens”. During more than 
two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, 
the victories of the reoublic added less to the 
wealth than to the power of Rome. The states 
of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, 
which was exerted in the Punic wars, was main- 
tained at the expence of the Romans them- 
selves. That high-spirited people (such is often 
the generous enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfully 
submitted to the most excessive but voluntary 
surdens, in the just confidence that they should 
speedily -enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 
Their expectations were not disappointed. In 
the course of a few years, the riches of Syra- 
cuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, 
were brought in triumph to Rome. The trea- 
sures of Perseus’ alone amounted to near two 
millions sterling, and the Roman people, the 
sovereign of so many nations, was for ever de- 
livered from the weight of taxes™. The increas- 
ing revenue of the provinces was found sufh- 
cient to defray the ordinary establishment of war 
and government, and the superfluons mass of 


gold and silver was deposited in the temple of 


™ See the 4th and 5th books of Livy. In the Roman Census, 
property, power, and taxation, were commensurate with each other. 

© Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero de Offic. ii, 22. 
Phstarch. in P. Emil. p. 275. 
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Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emer- CHAP. 

gency of the state” iba 
History has never perhaps suffered a greater Tributes 

er more isreparable injurv, than in the (oie: sf an 

the curious register bequeathed by Augustus to 

the senate, in which that experienced prince so 

accurately balanced the sevenues and expences 

of the Roman empire”. Deprived of this clear 

and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to 

collect a few imperfect hints fronf such of the 

ancients as have accidentally turned aside from 

the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 

We are informed that, by the copquests of Pom- 

pey, the tributes of Asia wera Tom fifty to of Asia, 

one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; 

or about four millions and a half sterling”. 

Under the Jast and most indolent of the Ptole~., 

mies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have of Egyp. 

amounted to twelve thousand five hundred ta- 

lents; a sum equivalent to more than two mil- 

lions and a half of our money, but which was 

afterwards considerably improved by the more 

exact ceconomy of the Romans, and the in- 

crease of the trade of AEthiopia and India”. 

Gaul was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by of Ga), 

commerce, and the tributes of those two great 

provinees, have been compared as neanly equal 


* See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in 


LLucan’s Phars., 1. i. v. 155, &e. 
& Tacit. in Annal.i. 11. It seems to have existed in the ume | 


of Appian. 
*. Plutarch. in Pompeio, p- 642. 7 Strabo, L. xen. p. 798. 
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cHap. to each other in value®. The ten thoysand Eu- 


Vi. 


boic or Phoenician talents, about four miHions 


of Alrica, Sterling”, which vanquished Carthage was con- 


of Spain, 


demmned to pay within the term of, fifty years, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Rome”, and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands 
and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fer- 
tile coast of Africa was reduced into a province”. 

Spain, bya very singular fatality, was the Peru 
and Mexico ofthe old world. The discovery of 
the rich western continent by the Pheenicians, 
and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelied to~labour in their own mines 
for the benefit of strangers, form an exact type 
of the more recent history of Spanish America”. 
The Phcenicians were acquainted only with the 
sea-coast of Spain; avarice, as well as ambition, 
carried the arms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of 
the soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 


thagena which yielded every day twenty-five 


thousand -drachms of silver, or about. pe hun- 


® Velleius Patercatus, |. ii. c. $39. He seems to give the prefer- 
ence to the revenue of Gaul. - 

- ™ The Euboic, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
dawble in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient weights and~ 
wheeasures, p. iv. c. 5. - It is very probable, that the same talent was 
cartied from Tyre to Carthage. 

© Polyb. i.xv.c.2 .:° ™ Appian in Punicis,p. 84. 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz was built by the Phosnicians, 
a little more.than a thousand yeats before Christ. See Vell. Patere. 
L 2 
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ured thonsand pounds a year”. Twenty thou- Clap 
sand pound weight of gold was annually received i 
from the provinces of Asturia, Gallicia, and Lusi- 
tania™. 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue of the iste 

this curious inquiry through*the many potent)?" 
kates that were anmibilated in the Roman em- 
pire. Some notion, however, may be formed of 
the revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, or col- 
lected by man, if we observe the severe attention 
that was directed to the abodes of solitude and 
sterikty. Augustus once received, a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humblypraying that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or about five pounds: bat Gyarus was 
a little island, or rather a rock, of the Atgean 
sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary 
of life, and inhabited only by a few wretched 
fishermen”. 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful Amount 
and scattered lights, we. should be inclined to ae a 
believe, Ist, That (with every fair allowance for 
the difference of times and circumstances) the 


nee tees 


® Strabo, 1. iii. p. 148. 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. |. xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions likewise,a 
silver mine in Dalmatia, oe yielded every day fifty pone to the 
state. 

% Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. aes Annal. iii. 69. and iv. 30, See 
in Tournefort (Voyages au Levant, Lettre viii.) a very lively picture 
of the actual misery of Gyarus. 
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general income of the Roman proviuces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money”; and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate govérnment 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the mo- 
dest family of a private senator, and whose mili- 
tary establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without any aspiring views of 
conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 
both these conelusions, the latter of them at least 
positively disowtiéd by the language and eon- 
duct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com- 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op- 
pressor of liberty; whether he wished to relieve 


the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 


the equestrian order. But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he fre- 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, 
and the necessity of throwing an equitable pro- 
portion 6f the public burden upon Rome and 
Italy. In the prosecution of this unpopular de- 
sign, ‘he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps. The intreduction of customs, 
was followed by the establishment of an excise, 


* Lipsius de magpitudine Roman a. li. c. 3.) computes the 
revenue at one hundred and fifty millions of gold crowns ; but his 
whole book, though learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated 
imagination. 
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and the scheme of taxation was completed by an CHap. 
artful assessment on the real and personal pro- 2, 
perty of the Roman citizens, who had been ex- 
empted fram any kind of contribution above, a 
century and a half. 

I. In a. great empire like that of Rome, a The cus 
natural balance of money must have gradually “"” 
established itself. It has been already observed, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest 
and power; so a considerable part of it was 
restored to the industrious provinces by the 
gentle influence of commerce and arts. In the 
reign of Augustus and his suctessors, duties 
were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to 
the great centre of opulence and luxury; and 
in whatsoever manner the law was expressed, 
it was the Roman purchaser, and not the pro- 
vincial merchant, who paid the tax"/ The 
rate of the customs varied from the eighth to 
the fortieth part of the value of the commo- 
dity; and we have a right to suppose that the 
variation was directed by the unalterable maxims 
of policy; that a higher duty was fixed on the 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, 
and that the productions raised or manufac- 
tured by the labour of the subjects of the 
empire, were treated with .more indulgence 
than was shewn to the pernicious, or at 
least the unpopular commerce of Arabia and 


” Tacit. Annal, xiii. 31. 
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_CHAP, India®. There is still- extant a long but im- 


VL. 


The ex- 


cise, 


perfect catalogue of eastern commodities, which 
about the time of Alexander Severus were sub- 
ject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, myrrh, 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of arothatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among’ whieh 
the diamond was the most remarkable for’ its’ 
price, and the emerald for its beauty®: Parthian 
and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw 
and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and ewnachs™. 
We may observe that the use and value of ‘those 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the deeline 
of the empire. « x 

II. The €xcise; introduced by Augustus aie 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, bat it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent: ; 
bot it comprehended whatever was sold in the 
markets or by public auction, from the most con- 
siderable purchases of lands and houses, to those 
minute ‘objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consump- 
tion. Such a tax, as it affects the body of the 


-people, has ever been the occasion of clamour 


and discontent. An emperor well acquainted 


— See Pliny (Hist. Nator. 1. vi. c. 23. I. xii 18.). His ob- 
servation, that the Indian commodities were sold at Rome ata. 
hundred times their original price, may give us some notion of the 
produce of the customs, since that original price amounted to more 
than eight huntted thousand pounds. 

® The ancients were unacquainted with the artgf cutting 
diamonds. 

'” M. Bouchaud, in his treatise de |’ Impot chez les Rorhains, 
has transcribed this catalogue, from the Digest, and attempts to iene 
trate it by a very prolix commentary. 
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with the .wants and resources of the state, was CHAP. 
obliged to declare by a public edict, that the Qo 
support of the army bependes in a great measure 

- on the produce of the excise” 

Ill. When Augustus resale to ‘establish a Tex on S 
permanent -military force for the defence of his alee 
government against foreign and domestic ene-"" 
mies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay 

of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and 

the extraordinary expences of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. 

To supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested 

a new tax of five per cent. on all’ legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were 

More tenacious of property than of freedom. 

Their indignant murmurs were received by Au- 
gustus with his usual temper. He candidly re- 

ferred the whole business to the senate, agd ex- 
horted them to provide for the public service by 

some other expedient of a less odious nature. 

They were divided and perplexed. He insinu- 

ated to them, that their obstinacy would oblige 

him to propose a general land-tax andscapitation. 

They acquiesced in silence. The new impo- 

sition on legacies and inheritances was bowever 
mitigated by some restrictions. It did, not take 

place unless the object was of a certain value, 


iol Tacit. Annal. . 78. Two years afterwards, the reduction 
of poor kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for 
dimJnishing the excise to one half, but the relief was of very short 
dpfation. | 
- ™ Dion Cassius, |. lv. p. 794 L Ivi. p. 825. 
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CHAP. most probably of fifty or an hundred. pieces of 
: a gold; nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
. of kin on the father’s side’. When the rights of 
nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed | 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant relation, 

who acquired an unexpected accession: of fortune,: 

should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, for 


the benefit of the state” 


Sica Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
the Liv wealthy community, was most happily suited to. 
and mau j ; 

nero. the situation of the Romans, who could frame 


their arbitrary wills, ‘according to the dictates of 
rcason or caprice, without any restraint from. the 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over the stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son the fourth part of his estate, he removed all 
ground ‘of legal complaint”. But a rich child- 
less old man was a domestic tyrant, and his power 
increased with his years and infirmities. A ser- 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
pretors and consuls, courted his, smiles, pany- 
pered his avarice, applauded his fellies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 

8 The sum is only fixed by conjectare. 

4 ¥ As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognast, or 

relatians on the mother’sSide, were not called to the succession. This 


harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity, apd finally 
abolished by Justinian. 


' Plin. Panegyric..c. 37. 
™ See Heinecciug in the Antiquit, Juris Romani, 1. ii. 
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death. The arts of attendance and flattery were CHAP. 
formed into a most lucrative science; those who v1. 
professed it acquired a peculiar appellation; and 
the whole city, according to the lively descrip- 
‘tions of satire, was divided between two partics, 
-the hunters and their game’. Yet, while so 
many unjust and extravagant wills were cvery 
day dictated by cunning, and subscribed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir- 
tuous yvratitaude. Cicero, who had so often de- 
‘fended the lives and fortunes of: his fellow-citi- 
gens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount 
of an hundred and seventy thousand pounds; 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to 
have been less generous to that amiable orator™. 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the 
treasury claimed, without distinction, the twen- 
tieth part of his estate; and in the course of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 
subject must have gradually passed through the 
coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Regul- 
Nero, that prince, from a desire of popularity, ee 
and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevolence, 
conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of 
the customs and excise. The wisest senators ap- 
plauded his magnanimity; but they diverted him 


17 Horat. |. ii. Sat. v. Petron. ¢. 116, Re. Plin. |. ii. Epist. 20. 
48 Cicero in Philip. ti. ¢. 16. 
See his epistles. Every such will give him an occasion of 
dispJaying his reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. 
reconciled both, in his behaviour to a son who had been disin- 
hbrited by his mother (v. 1.). 
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from the execution of a design, which would 
have dissblved the strength and resources of = 
republic’. Had it’ indeed been poséible, 

realize this dream of fancy, such princes as" 

jan and the Antonines would surely have em- 
braced with ardour the glorious opportunity of 
conferring so signal an’ obligation on mankind. 
Satished, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attempted not to remove it. The 


- mildness and precision. of their laws ascertained 


Edict of 


Caracalla. 


the rule and measure of taxation, and protected 
the subject of every rank against arbitrary inter- 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue”. For 
it is somewhat singular, that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors per- 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs 
The-sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of 
Caracalla, were very different from those of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse to the 
welfare ‘of his people, he found himself under the. 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which 
he had excited in the army. Of the several im- 
positions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth 
on inberitances and legacies was the most fruit- 
ful, as well as the most comprehensive. As its 


* dacit. Annal. xu. 60, Esprit des Loix, |. xii. c.gp. 
1 See Pliny’ 6 Panegyric, the Ares History, and Burman. de 
Vectigal. passim 
a The tribu sibeates (properly so called) were not farmed; since pe 
good princes often remitted many millions of arrears. ae 
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influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the CHAP. 
produce continually increased with the eradual , ay 
extens! of the Roman City. The new citt- 
_géne though charged, on equal terms*”, with 
the payment of new taxes, which had not affected 
them as subjects, derived an ample compensa- 
tion from the rank they qbtained, the privileges 
they: acquired, and the fair prospect of honours 
and fortune that was thrown open to their ambi- 
tion. But the favour which implied a distinc- The free- 
’ tion was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and ane nae 
the reluctant provincials were compelled to Seine 
assume the vain title, and the real obligations, ak, for the 
of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious son of ee 
Severus contented with such a measure of taxa- 
tion, as had appeared sufficient to his moderate 
predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, he exacted 
a tenth of all legacies and inberitances; and dur- 
ing his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every 
part of the empire under the weight of his iron 


sceptre sic? 


When all the provincials became liable to the Tempora- 
: - ole Sts ry reduc- 
peculiar impositions of Roman citmens, they tion of the 
seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the Uae 
tributes which they had: paid in their. former 
condition of subjects. Such were not the maxims 
of government adopted by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended son. The-old as Welk®s the new taxes 


-'T3 The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by 
ify (Panegyric, c. 37, $8, 39.) Trajan published a law very much 

ip their favour. 

L, 4 Dion, 1. kxxvii- p. 1295. 
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" CHap. were, at the same time, levied in the, provinces. 
VI. It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to 
relieve them in a great measure from this’ intoler- 
able grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thir- 
tieth part of the sum exacted at the time of his ace 
cession”. It is impossible to conjecture the mo- 
tive that engaged him to spare so trifling a rem- 
nant of the public evil; but the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and in 
the succeeding age darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In the course of this his- 
tory, we shall be too often summoned to explain 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy contri- 
butions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exacted from the provinces for the use of the 

court, the army, and the capital. 
Conic: As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
sean the centre of government, a national spirit was 
sal freee preserved by the ancient, and insensibly imbibed 
ie by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands 
of the army were-filled by men who had received 
a liberal education, were well instructed in the ad- 
vantages ef laws and letters, and who had risen, 
by equal steps, through the regular succession of 
civil and‘military honours’. To their influence 
and example we may partly ascribe the modest 


"5 He who paid tént are, the usual tribute, was charged with no 
more than the third part ofan aureus, and proportional pigges of gold 
were coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August. p. 127. with the 
commentary of Salmasius. : 

"6 See the lives of Agricola, Vespasian, Trajan, Severus, and~pie 
three competitor, ; and indeed of all the eminent men of those time. 
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obedience of the legions during the two first cen- cits 

a i Imperial history. eo 
en the last enclosure of the Roman 

constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, the 

separation of professions gradually succeeded to 

the distinction of ranks. The more polished citi- 

zens of the internal provinces were alone qualified 

to act as lawyers and magistrates. The rougher 

trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and 

barbarians of the frontiers, who knew no country 

but their camp, no science but that of war, no civil 

laws, and scarcely those of military discipline. 

With bloody hands, savage manners, and desperate 

resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 

oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Elevation and Tyranny of Maxrimin.— Rebei- 
lion in Africa and Italy, under the Authority of 
the Senate.—Civil Wars and Seditions,—Vrolent 
Deaths of Marimin and his Son, of Maximus and 
Balbinus, and of the three Gordians.— Unirpation 
and secular Games of Philip. 


Or the various forms of government, which have 
prevailed in the world, an hereditary monarchy 
seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. 
Is it possible to relate, without an indignant 
smile, that, on the father's decease, the property 
of a nation, Jike that of a drove of oxen, descends 
to bis infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and 
to himself; and that the bravest warriors and 
the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural 
right to empire, approach the royal cradle with 
bended knees and: protestations of inviolable fide- 
lity? Satire and declamation may paint these 
obvious topics in the most dazzling colours, but 
our more serious thoughts will respect a useful 
prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession, in- 
dependent of the passions of mankind; and we 
shall cheerfully acquiesce in any- expedient 
which deprives-the-multitude of the dangerous, 
and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves 
a master. 

- In the cool ahade of retirement, we may easjly 


advantages devise | imaginary forms “of government, in which 
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the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the CHAP. 
most. worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage Mae 
of the Whole: ¢ommunity. Experience overturns of heredi- 
these airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large aca 
society, the election of a monarch can never de- 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part 
of the people. The arniy is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same sen- 
timents, and powerful enough to impose them 
_ on the rest of their fellow-citizgns : but the tem- 
per of soldiers, habituated at once to violence 
and to slavery, renders them very unfit guar- 
dians of a legal, or even a civil constitution. 
Justice, humanity or political wisdom, are qua- 
hities they are too little acquainted with in them- 
selves, to appreciate them in others. Valour 
will acquire their esteem, and liberality will 
purchase their suffrage; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts ; 
the Jatter can only exert itself at the expencc of the 
public; and both may be tumed against the pos- 
sessor of the throne, by the ambition of a daring 
rival. | 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has Want of it 
obtained the sanction of time and popular opi- Ne 
nion, 1s’ the plainest and least: invidious of all Aus ake 
distinctions amomg mankind. The acknowledged the great- 
right extinguishes the hangs of, faction} and the ieee 
conscious security disarms the cr of the mo- 
nareh. To the firm establishment: of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession, and mild admi- 
nistration, of European monarchies. - To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
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CHAP. wars, through which an Asiatic Despot:is obliged 
CE to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
usually limited to the princes of the reiguing 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate compe- 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no-longer entertains any jea- 
Jousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans, The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Cesars; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a common- 
wealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
of their posterity’, it was impossible that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
every one assumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice ; and the meanest 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a 
rank in the army, in which a single crime would 
enable hin to wrest the sceptre of the world from 
his feeble -atspalar master. After the mur- 


« There had been no example of three successive generations oa 
the throne ; only three instances of sons who succeeded their fathers. 
The marriages of the Caesars (notwithstanding the permission, and 
(be frequent prattice of divorces) were generally un fruitful. 
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der of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of .CHapP. 
Maxjmin, no emperor could think himself sate ae 
opon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of 
the frontier might aspire to that august, but dan- 


-gerous station. 
About thirty-two years before that event, the Birth and 


emperor Severus, returning from an eastern ex- ea 
pedition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with. 
military games, the birth-day of his younger son, 
Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barBarian ef gigantic 
stature earnestly solicited, m his rude dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend fer the prize 
of wrestling. As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Vhracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stontest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 
His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, 
and a pgmission to enlist in the - troops. ‘The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and eruling 
after the fashion of his country. As soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor's 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
ot fatigue, in a long and rapid career. 4 “ Thra- 
“cian,” said Severos with astgnishmegt, “ art 
“ thou disposed to wrestle after th " Most 
willingly, Sir, rephed the unwearied youth; 
and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
the prize of his matchless vigour afid. activity, 


crease, a 
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and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 


eo horse-guards who always attended on the person 


His mili- 
lary acr- 
vice and 
honours. 


of the sovereign’. 

Maximin, for that was his name, through ‘born 
on the territories’ of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 


Goth, and bis mother of the nation of the Alani. 


-He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 


to his strength; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge 
of the world. Under the reign of Severus and 
his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with 
the favour and esteem of both these princes, 
the. former of whom was an excellent judge 
of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve 


under the assassin of Caracalla. Honour tanght 


him to decline the effeminate insults of Elaga- 
balus. On the accession of Alexander he re- 
turned to court, and was placed by that prince 
in a station useful to the service, and honour- 
able to himself. The fourth legion, to which he 
was appointed tribune, soon became, under his 
care, the best disciplined of the whole army. 
With the general applause of the soldiers, who 
bestowed on their favourite here the names 
of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively pro- 


moted fo the first -military* command’; and 
“+ His a 


> Hist. August. p. 140. Terodian, |. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. 
By comparing these authors, it should seem that Maftmin had the 
particular command of the Triballian horse, with the general com- 
mission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biogra- 
pher ought to have marked, with more care, his exploits, and the 
successive steps of his military promotions. 
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had not. he still retained too much of his CHap. 
savage origin, the emperor might perhaps have 
given hig own sister in marriage to the son of 
Maximin*> 
Instead of securing hia fidclity, these favors Conspi- 

served only to inflame the ambition of the Thra- ee 
cian peasant, who deemed his fortune inadequate 

to his merit, as long as he was constrained 

to acknowledge a superior, ‘Though’ a stran- 

ger to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a 
selfish cunning, which shewed him that the em- 
peror had lost the affection of the army, and 
taught him to improve their discontent to his 

own advantage. It is easy for faction and ca- 
lumny to shed their poison on the administration 

of the best of princes, and to accuse even their 
virtues, by artfully confounding them with those 
vices to which they bear the nearest afhnity. 
The ‘troops listened with pleasure to the emis- 
saries of Maximin. They blushed at their own 
ignominious patience, which, during thirteen 
vears, had supported the vexatious discipline 
imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave 

of his mother and of the senate. It was time, 
they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of 

the civil power, and to elect for their’ prince 
,and general a real soldier, educated ip camps, 
exercised in war, who would assert >: glory, 

and distribute among his ‘compahiex: he trea- 
sures of the empire. A great army was at that 


“See the original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. August. 
p. 149. 
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time assembled on the banks of the Rhine, under 
the command of the.emperor himself, who, 
almost immediately after his return fr6m the 
Persian war, had been obliged to marth against 
the barbarians of Germany. The important care 
of training and reviewing the new levies was en- 
trusted to Maximin. *One day, as he entered 
the field of exercise, the troops, either from a 
sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, saluted 
him cmperor, silenced by their loud acclamations 
his obstinate refusal, and hastened to consum- 
mate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
Severus. 

The circumstances r his death are variously 
related. The writers, who suppose that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, affirm, that, after taking a frugal re- 
past in the sight of the army,.he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the Imperial 


‘tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their 


virtuous and unsuspecting prince’. If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maxiimin was invested with the purple by a nu- 


‘merous detachment, at the distance of several 


miles from the head-quarters; and he trusted for 
success maither te the secret wishes than to the. 


* Hist. Auguét p. 135. I have softened some of the most im- 
probable circumstances of this wretched biographer. Prom this ill- 
worded narration, it should seem that the prince's buffoon having 
accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the slumbering mo- 
narch, the fear of punishment urged him to persuade the disaffected! 


soldiers 9 comanhit the murder. 
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public declarations of the great army. Alex- CHAP. 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense __ . 


of loyalty among his troops; but their reluctant 
profession’ of fidelity quickly vanished on the 
appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
the friend’ and advocate of the military order, 
and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of 
the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mamea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into-his tent, desirous at least to conceal his ap- 
proaching fate from the insults éf the ywnultitude. 
He was soon followed by a tribune and some 
centurions, the ministers of death; but instead 
of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, his unavailing cries and entreatics dis- 
graced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamea, whose pride and avarice he 
loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 
Others were reserved. for the more deliberate 
cruelty of the usurper ; and those who experienced 
the mildest treatment, were stripped of their em- 
ployments, and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army’. . 


The former tyrants, Caligula and N}ro, Com- ayn) 
0 


modus and Caracalla, were all disssiiite and un-°,, 


experienced youths’, educated in the purple, and 


® Herodian, |. vi. p.223-—-227. 
” Caligula, the cldest of the four, was: only tyentp-five years of 
age when he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, 


Maxi- 
in. 
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corrupted by the pride of empire, the {uxury of 
Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. « The 
cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different 
source, the fear of contempt. Though he depended 
on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him 
for virtues like their own, he was conscious that 
his mean and barbarian ‘origin, his savage appear- 
ance, and his total ignorance of the arts and insti- 
tutions of civil life’, formed a very unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy 
Alexander. -He remembered, that, in his humbler 
fortune, he had often waited before the doot of the 
haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied ad- 
mittance by the insolence of their slaves. He 
recollected too the friendship of a few who had 
relieved his poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. 
But those who had spurned, and those who had 
protected the Thracian, were guilty of the same 
crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity. 
For this crime many were put to death; and by 
the execution of several of his benefactors, Maxi- 
min published, in characters of blood, the indelible 
history of kis baseness and ingratitude’, 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant, 
was open to every suspicion against those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 


their birfa or merit. Whenever he was alarmed‘ 
with the sound of teeason, his cruelty was un- 

° It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Gregk language ; 
which, from its universal use in conversation and letters, was an es- 
senttal part of every liberal education. ° 


° ‘Hist, August. p. 141. :, Herodian, 1. vii. p. 237. The latter of 
these historians hasbeen miost anyustly censured for sparing the viccs 


_ of Maximin. 
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: . . CHAP. 
bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against nae 


his life was either discovered or imagined, and we 
Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the 
principal hathor of it. Without a witness, with- 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of de- 
fence, Magnus, with four thousand of his sup- 
posed accomplices, were put to death. Italy and 
the whole empire were infested with innumer- 
able spies and informers. On the slightest ac- 
cusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who 
had governed provinces, commanded armies, 
and been adorned with the consular ahd trium- 
phal ornaments, were chained on .the publtc 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperor's 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to 
be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again 
to be beaten to death with clubs. During the 
three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
cither Rome or Italy. His camp, occasionally, 
removed from the bauks of the Rhine to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern des- 
potism, which trampled on every principle of 
law and justice, and was supported by tht avow- 
ed power of the sword”. No ‘man , of noble 


” The wife of Maximin, by insinuating Wise cdunsels with fe- 
male gentleness, sometimes Dronght back the tyrant to the way of 
truth and humanity. See Ammiavas Marcellinus, |. xiv. c. 1. where 
he alludes to the fact which he had more fully related under the 
reign of the Gordians. We may collect from the medals, that 
Paullina was the name of this benevolent empress; and from the 
titlé of Diya, that she died before Maximin. (Valeaius ad loc. cit, 
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cHaP. birth, elegant accomplishments, or knowledge of 
Vil. civil business, was suffered near his person; and 
the court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves. and ‘gladiators, 
whose savage power had left a 2 impression 
_ of terror and detestation”’. 
Oppres- As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
sion of the Fred to the illustrious senators, or even to the 
provinces. ’ 
bold adventurers, who in the court of army ex- 
pose themselyes to the.-caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate de- 
sires of the soldiers, at length attacked the pub- 
lic property. Every city of the empire was pos- 
sessed of an independent .revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply 
the expences of the games and entertainments. 
By a single act of authority, the whole mass 
of wealth was at once confiscated for the use 
of the Imperial treasury. ‘The temples were 
stripped of their’ most valuable offerings of gold 
and silver, and the statues of gods, heroes, and 
emperors, were melted down and coined into 
money. These impious orders could not be 
executed without tumults and massacres, as in 
many places the people chose rather to die in. 
the defence of their altars, than to behold in the 
midst of peace’ their cities exposed to the rapine 
and cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, 
among whom this sacrilegious plunder was dis- 


'' He was compared to Spartacus and Athenio. Hist. August. 
p. 14). 
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tributed, .received it with a blush; and, hardened cuHap. 
as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded the, ¥!! 
just reproaches of their friends and relations. 
Throughout the Roman world a general cry: of 
indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on 

the comnron enemy of human kind; and at 
length, by an act of private oppression, a peace- 

ful and unarmed province was driven into re- 
bellion against him”. 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy Revolt in 
of such a master, who considered the fines and oe. 
confiscations of the. rich as one of the rhost fruit- April. 
ful branches of the Imperial revenue. An ini- 
quitous sentence had been pronounced against 
some opulent youths of that country, the execu- 
tion of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this ex- 
tremity, a resolution that must either complete 
or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 

A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treasurer, was employed in 
collecting from their estates a‘ great number of 
slaves and peasants, blindly devoted.to the com- 
mands of their lords, and armed with the rustic 
weapons of clubs and axes. The Jeaders of the 
conspiracy, as they were admitted to the dudience 
of the procuratos, stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed ander their garments, and, by the as- 
sistance of their tumultuary traii, seized on the 
little town of Thysdrus™, and erected the stand- 


2 Herodian, |. vii. p. 238. Zosim. ]. i. p. 15. 
In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south of Carthage. This city was dtcorated, probably 
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CHAP. ard of rebellion against the sovereign of the Ro- 
Vie man empire. (abhey Tested their hopes on the 
hatred of mai&ind against Maximin, and they 
judiciously resdlved to oppose to that detested 
tyrant, au emperor whose mild virtues had already 
acquired the love and esteem of the Romans, and 
whose authority over -the province would give 
weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, re- 
fused, with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous 
honour, and Legged with tears, that they would 
suffer him to terminate in peace a long and inno- 
cent life, without staining his feeble age with civil 
blood. Their menaces compelled him to accept 
the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed against 
the jealous cruelty of Maximin; since, according 
to the reasoning of tyrants, those who have been 
esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and 

those who deliberate have already rebelled”. 
Character The family of Gordianus was one of the most 
ang elev™ illustrious of the Roman senate. On the father's 
ha Gor- side, he was descended ‘from the Gracohi; 3 -0On 
hig mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. <A 
great estate enabled him to support the dignity 
of his birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dis- 
position. . The® palace in Rome, formerly inha-. 
bited by the great Pompey, had been, during 


several generations, in the possession of Gor- 


by the Guordians, with the title of colony; and with a fine amphi- 
theatre, which is suill in a very perfect state. See Itinerar. Wesseling, 
p- 59. and Shaw’s Travels, p. 117. 

‘* Herodian, I.tvii. p. 299. Hist. August. p. 153. 
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dian’s family”. It was distinguished by ancient CHAP. 
trophies of naval victories, and decorated with , ged / 
the works of modern painting. His villa on 
the road to Praneste, was celebrated for baths 
of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of an hundred feet in Jength, and for a 
magnificent portico, supported by two hundred 
columns of the four most curious and costly 
sorts of marble”. The public shows exhibit- 
ed at his expence, and m ‘Which the people 
were entertained with many htndrede of wild 
beasts and gladiators”, seem to surpass the for- 
tune of a subject; and whilst the lrberality of 
other magistrates was confined to a few solemn 
festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he was edile, every month 
in the year, and @xtended, during his consul- 
ship, to the principal cities of Italy. He was 


is Hist. Aug. p. 152. The celebrated house of Pompey in carinss 
was usurped by Mare Antony, and consequently became, after the 
Triumvir’s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor 
Trajan allowed and even encouraged the Ph senators to purchase 
those magnificent and useless places (Plin. Paneggric. c. 50.): and 
it may seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pomp2zy’s bouse came 
into the possession of Gordian’s great grandfather. 

16 The Claudian, the Numidian, the Carystian, and the Synna- 
dian. The colours of Roman, marbled have been faintly described 
and imperfectly distinguished. t appears, however, that the Carys- 
tian was a’ sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white 
mixed with oval spots of purpie. See Salmasias ad Hist. August p. 
164. A oe | 

7 Hist. August. p. 161, 152. He sometimes gave five hundred 
pair of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once 
gave for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many 
Cappadocian horses. The animals designed for bunting, were chiefly 
bears, Boars, bulls, stags, elks, wild asses, &c. Elephants and lions 
seem to have been appropriated to Imperial magnificence. 
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: q 
CHAP. twice elevated to the last mentioned dignity, 
lage by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for he possessed 
a an’ p 
the uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem 
of virtuous princes, without alarming the jealousy 
of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful 
honours of Rome; and, till he was named pro- 
consul of Africa by the voice of the senate and 
the approbation of Alexander”, he appears pra- 
dently to have declined the command of armies 
and the government of provinces. As long as 
that emperor lived, Africa was happy under 
the administration of his worthy representative ; 
after the barbarous Muaximin had usurped the 
throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly 
accepted the purple, he was above fourscore 
years old; a Jast and valuable remains of the 
happy age of the Antonines, ‘whose virtues he 
revived in his own conduct, and celebrated’in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the vene- 
rable proconsu';~his son, who had accompanied 
him into Arica as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor. His manners were Jess pure, 
but his character was equally amiable with that of 
his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concu- 
bines, and a library of sixty-two thousand vo-- 
lumes, attested the variety of his inclinations ; 


and from the productions which he left behind 


1 See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152, which 
at once shews Alexander's respect for the authority of the senate, and 
his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 
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him, it appears that the former as well as the lat- CHAP. 
ter were designed for use rather than for ostenta-, es ’ 
tion”. ‘The Roman people acknowledged in the 
features ot: the younger Gordian the resemblance 
of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleasure that 
his mother was the grand-daughter of Antoninus 
Pius, and rested the public hope on those latent 
virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly ima- 
gined, lain concealed in the luxurious iudolence of 
a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the The os 
first tuinult of a popular election, they’ removed es 


spate 
their court to Carthage. They were received 0°! 


with the acclamations of the Africans, who ee 
honoured their virtues, and who, since the visit 
of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of 
a Roman emperor. But these vain acclama- 
tions neither strengthened nor confirmed the 
title of the Gordians. They were induced by 
principle, as well as interest, to solicit the ap- 
probation of the senate; and a deputation 
of the noblest provincials wha sent, without 
delay, to Rome, to relate and juswfy the con- 
duct of their countrymen, who, having long 
suffered with patience, were at length resolved 
to act with vigour. The letters of the new 
.princes were modest and respectful, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept 
the Imperial title; but submitting their election 


” By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary productions, though leas Numerous, wer 
by no means contemptible. 
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CHAP! and their fate to the supreme judgment of the 


ee, senate. 


Thesenate The inclinations of the senate were neither 
ratifies the 


election of doubtful nor divided. The birth and. oble alli- 
ae "ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependants in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild administration opened the - 
flattering prospect of the:restoration, not only of 
the civil but even of the republican government. 
The terror ‘of military violence, which had frst 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant”, now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury, 
the most cautious innocence would aot remove 
his suspicions ; and even the care of their own 
safety urged thera to share the fortune of an en- 
terprise, of which (if unsuccessful) they were 
sure to be the first victims. ‘These considerations, 
and perhaps others of a more private nature, 
were debated in a previous conference of the 
consnls and the magistrates. As sqon a3 their, 
resolution was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Castor the whole body of the senate, 
® Herodian, |. vii. p. 243. Hist. August. p. 144. 
* Quod tamen patres dum periculosum existimant ; inermes ar- 
mato resistere approbavérunt, Aurelius Victor. 
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according, to an ancient form of secrecy’, cal- “CHAD. 
culated to awaken their attention, and to conceal Saarer 
their decrees. “ Conscript fathers,” said the 
consul Syllanus, “ the two Gordians, both. of 
“consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
“other your lieutenant, have been declared em- 
“ perors by the general consent of Africa. Let 
“ys return thanks,” he boldly continued, “ to 
“the youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks 
“to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene- 
“rous deliverage from an horrid. monster—Why 
“do you hear me thus coolly, thus, timidly ? 
“ Why do you cast those anxious looks on each 
“ other? why hesitate? Maximin is a_ public 
“enemy! may his enmity soon expire with him, 
“and may we long enjoy the prudence and 
“ felicity of Gordian the father, the valour and 
“constancy of Gordian the son™!” The noble 
ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit 
of the senate. By an unanimous decree the elec- and de- 
tion of the Gordians was ratified, Maximin, his qi sna, 
son, and his adherents, were pranounced enemics ag 
of their country, and liberal rewards.were offered ‘ 
to whosoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. —_ 

During the-emperor’s absence, a detachment Assumes 


the com- 


of the Pretorian, guards remained at Rome, to mand of 
: Rome and 

* Even the servants of the house ; the seribes, &c. were excluded, Italy; 

and their office was filled by the senators themselves. We are 

obliged to the Augustan History, p. 159. for preserving this curious 

example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 
™ This spirited speech, translated from the Augustan bistorian, 

p. 156. seems transcribed by him from the original registers of thc 


senate, 
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CHAP. protect, or rather to command the capital. The 


VI. 


and pre- 


pares fora 


civil war. 


prefect Vitalianus had signalized his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyrant. His death alone could rescue the 
authority of the senate and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and suspence. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a queestor _ 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take his 
devoted life. They executed the order with 
equal boldness: and success; ahd, with their 
bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the sol- 
diers, the news of the happy revolution. The 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the pro- 
mise of a large donative, in lands and money ; 
the statues of Maximin were thrown down; the 
capital of the empire acknowledged, with trans- 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate”; and the example of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. | 

A new spirit ad: -arigan: in that assembly, whose 
long patience?” ‘had been insulted by wanton des- 
potism and military licence. The senate assumed 
the reins of government, and, with a calm intre- 
pidity, ‘prepared to vindicate by arms the cause 
of freedom. Among the conzular senators re- 
commended by their merit and services to the 
favour of the émperor Alexander, it was easy to 
select twenty, not unequal to the coffimand of 
an ‘army, and the conduct of a war. To these 


™ Herodian, I. vii. p, 244. 
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was the defence of Italy entrusted. Each was uae 
appointed to act in his respective department, wy 
authorized to enrol and discipline the Italian 
youth; and instructed to fortify the ports and 
highways, against the impending invasion of 
Maximin. -A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time to 
the governors of the several provinces, earnestly 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and te remind the nations oftheir an- 
cient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. ‘The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from resistance. ‘The con- 
sciousness of that melancholy truth, inspires a 
degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are articeally supported 
for the benefit of afew factions am designing 
leaders”. 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em- Defeat and 
braced with such diffusive ardour, the Gordians ee 
themselves were-po more. The feeble court of renee 
Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of $d July. 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a” 
small band of veterans, and a fierce host of bar- 


* Herodian, }. vii. p. 247. L vill. p. 277. Hist. August. p. 156 
—158. 
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barians, attacked a ‘faithful, but unwarlike pro- 
vince. The younger Gordian sallied out to meet 
the enemy at the head of a few guards, and a 
numerous undisciplined multitude, educated. in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless 
valour served only to procure him an‘ honourable 
death, in the field of battle. His aged father, 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the de- 
feat. Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her 
gates to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy 
his unrelenting master with a large account of 
blood and treasure”. 


The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just 


and Balb- but unexpected terror. The senate convoked in 
BYs WC eh temple of Concord, affected to transact the 


scliale, 
9th July. 


common business of the day; and seemed to de- 
cline, with trembling anxiety, the consideration 
of their own, and the public danger. A silent 
consternation prevailed on the assembly, till a 
senator, of thf name and family of Trajan, 
awakened Kis brethren from their fatal lethargy. 
He represented to them, that the choice of can- 
tious diatory measures had been long since out 
of their power; that Maximin, implacable by 


o v 


.* Herodian, |. vii. p. 254. Hist. August. p. 150—160. We 
may observe, that ore month and six-days, for the reign of Gordian, 
is 8 just correction of Casaubon and Panvinuus, instgad of the ab- 
turd reading of one year and six months, See Commentar, p. 193. 
Zosimus relates, |. i. p.17. that the two Gordians perished by a 
tempest in the midst of their navigation, A strange ignorance of 
history, or a strange abuse of metaphors! 
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ore and exasperated by injuries, was advanc- CHAP. 
ing towards Italy, at the head of the military, eae 
force of ‘the empire; and that their only re- 
maining alternative, was either to. meet him 
bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor- 
tares and ignomigious death reserved for unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. “ We have lost,” continued he, 
“two excellent princes ; but unless we descrt 
“ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not 

“perished with the Gordians. , Many are the 

“ senators, whose virtues have destrved, and 
“ whose abilitics would sustain, the Imperial dig- 
“nity. Let us clect two emperors, one of whom 
“ may condact the war against the public enemy, 
“whilst his colleague remains at Rome to direct 
“the civil administration. I cheerfully expose 
“myself to the danger and envy of the nomina- 
“tion, aud give my vote in favour of Maximus 
“and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript 
“fathers, or appoint, in their place, others more 
“worthy of thé empire.” The general appre- 
hension silenced the whispers of yralousy; the 
uicrit of the candidates was universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the house resounded with the sincere 
acclamations, of “ long life and victory* to the 
a euiperors Maximus and Balbinug. You are 
“happy in the judgment of the senate; may the 

“republic be happy, under youy administra= 
“ tion” 2 


7 See the Augustan History, p. 166, from the registers of the 
senate ; the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
Apollinarian games enables us ‘ correct it. 
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The virtues and the reputation of thenew em- 
perors justified the most sanguine hopes of the 


Their chase Romans. The various nature of their talents 


racters 


seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise 


‘magistrate, who had exercised with innocence 


and applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the 
interior provinces of the empire. His birth was 
noble”, lis fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleasure was 
corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the habits 
of ease deprived him of a capacity for business. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised 
himself from the meanest origin to the first em- 
ployments of the state and army. His victories 
over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the aus- 
terity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was Praefect of the city, com- 
manded the e<éem of a people, whose affections 
were engaged in favour of the more amiable 


Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been 


* He was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, 
and the adopted son of Theophanes the Greek historian. Balbus 
obtained the freedom of Rome by the favour of Pompey, and pre 
served it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo). 
The friendship of Cxsar (to whom he rendered the most important 
secret services in the civil war) raised him to the consyJship and the 
pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew 
of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamantes. See Dictionnaire 
de Bayle, au mot Ballus, where he distinguishes the several persons 
of that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning them. 
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consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- one 
able office), both had been named among the Qo, 
twenty lieutenants of the senate; and since the 
one was sixty and the other seventy-four years 
old”, they had both attained the full ‘maturity of 
age and experience. 

After the senate had eonferred on Maximus ‘bumult at 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular 20" 


: _ : The youn- 
and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers of ger Gor- 


their country, and the joint office of Supreme eee 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol.to return C7" 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Romo”. ‘The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se- 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude ~ 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 
Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they asserted 
their inherent right of consenting to the election 
of their sovereign; and demanded, with an apparent 
moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen 
by the senate, a third should t~ added of the 
family of the Gordians, as a just return of grati- 
tude to those princes who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic. At the head of the city- 
guards, and the youth of the equestrian’ order, 

® Zonaras, |. xii. p. 022. But little dependence ig to be had on 
the authority of a modern Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history 


of the third century, that he creates several imaginary emperors, and 
confounds those who really existed. 

* Herodian, I]. vii. p. 256, supposes that the semate was at first 
convoked in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion, The 
Augustan History, p. 116. seems much more authentic. 
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CHaP. Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut their way 

ey through the seditious multitude. The multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, drove them back 
into the Capitol. It is prudent to yield when 
the contest, whatever may be the issue of it, must 
be fatal to both parties. A boy, only thirteen 
years af age, the grandson of the elder, and 
nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced to 
the people, invested with the ornaments and title 
of Cesar. The tumult was appeased by this easy 
condescension ; and the two emperors, as soon as 
they had ‘Been peaceably acknowledged in Rome, 
prepared to defend Italy against he common 
enemy. 

Maximin Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions suc- 

Pitch ihe ceeded each other with such amazing rapidity, the 

ee mind of Maximin was agitated by the most fu- 

perors. rious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
decrec of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of aman, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the dis- 
tant senate, Anreatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach his 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death 
of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes 
of pardon or accommodation, had substituted in’ 
their room two elperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and reveuse 
could only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legions had been assembled by Riexandet 
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from all parts of the empire. Three successful CHAP. 
‘ VI 


campaigns against the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians, had raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling 
the ranks with the flower of the barbarian youth. 
The life of. Maximin had been spent in war, and 
the candid severity of history cannot refuse him 
the valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an 
experienced general”. It might naturally be 
expected, that a prince of such a character, in- 
stead of suffering the rebellion to gain stability by 
delay, should immediately have marched from 
the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 
and that his victorious army, instigated by con- 
tempt for the senate, and eager to pale the spoils 
of Italy, should have burned with impatience to 
finish the easy and lucrative conquest. Yet as far 
as we can trust to the obscure chronology of that 
period”, it appears that the operations of some 


1 In Herodian, |. vii. p. 249. and in the Augustan [Iistory, we 
have three several orauions of Maximin to hisarmy, on tie rebellton 
of Africa and Rome: M. de Tillersont has very justly observed, that 
they neither agree with each other, nor with t.oth. Tistoire des 
Empereurs, tom. ui. p. 790. 

» The carelessness of the writers of that age caves us in a sine 
gular perplexity. 1. We know that Maximus and Bulbinus were 
killed during the Capitoline games. Hlerodian, |. vni. p. 2Qo. The 
authority of Cengorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18.) enables us to fix those 
gZames with certainty to whe yeer 238, bat leaves us in ignorauce of 
the month orday. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate, 1s 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May ,, but we are ut 4 loss 
to discover, whether it was in the same or the preceding year. 
Tillemont and Muratori, who maintain the two oppdite opinions, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, cunjectures, and 
probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the 
series of events between those periods, more than can be well recone 
ciled to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to thoose between 
them. 0 
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foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till the 


eae ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct of 


Marches 


into Italy. 
A.D. 238. 


February. 
e 


Siege of 
Aguileia. 


Maximin, we may learn that the savage features 
of- his character have been peered by the 
pencil of party, that his passions, however 1m- 
petuous, submitted to the force of reason, and 
that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies 
of Rome, before he suffered himself to revenge his 
private injuries » 

Whep,the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
excellent order, arrived at the foot of the Julian 
Alps, they were terrified by the silence and deso- 
lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed, or destroyed, 
the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 
which could afford either shelter or subsistence to 
an invader. Such had been the wise orders of the 
generals of the senate; whose design was to pro- 
tract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin by 
the slow operation of famine, and to consume his 
strength in the sieges of the principal cities of 
Italy, which they had plentifully stored with men 
and provisions from the deserted country. Aqui- 
Jeia received and withstood the first shock of the, 
invasion. The streams that issue from the head 


of the Hadriatic gulf, swelled by the melting of 


*° Velleius Paterculus, ]. ii. c. 24. The president de Montesquicu 
(in his dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the senti- 
ments of the dicfator, in a spirited and even a subMme manner. 
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the winter snows’, opposed an unexpected ob- CHAP. 


stacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on 
a singular bridge, constructed with art and diffi- 
culty of large hogsheads, he transported his army 
to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful 
vineyards ‘in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, de- 
molished the suburbs, aad employed the timber 
of the buildings in the engines and towers, with 
which on every side he attacked the city. The 
walls, fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on shis sudden 
emergency: but the firmest. defence of Aquileia 
consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all 
ranks of whom, instead of being dismayed, were 
animated by the extreme danger, and their know- 
ledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their 
courage was supported and directed by Crispinus 
and Menophilus, two of the twenty licutenants 
of the senate, who, with a small body of regular 
troops, had thrown themselves into the besieged 
place. The army of Maximin was repulsed in 
repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire; and the generous enthn- 


3 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. ii. p. 294.) thinks the meltung 
of the snows suits better with the months of June or July than with 


that of February. ‘The opinion of a man who passed his life be- 


tween the Alpsand the Appennines, Is undoubtedly of great weight ; 
yet I observe, 1. That the long winter, of which Moraton takes ad- 
vantage, is to be found only in the Latin version, and not in the 
Greek text of Herodian. 2. That the vicissitwdes of suns and rains 
to which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed (Herodian, |. van. 
p. 277.), denotes the spring rather than the summer. We may ob- 
serve likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, 
composed the Timavus, 80 poetically (in every sense of the word) 
described by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the cast of 
Aquileia. See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p.°189, &c. 
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CHAP.‘ siasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a con- 
ee fidence of success, by the opinion, that Belenus, 
their tutelar deity, combatcd in person in the de- 

fence of his distressed worshippers ”. 
ee The emperor Maximus, who had advanced 
as far as Ravenna, to secure that .important 
place, and to hasten the military preparations, 
beheld the event of the war in the more faith- 
ful mirror of reason and policy. He was too 
sensible, that a single town could not resist the 
persevering efforts of a great army; and he 
dreaded, ei the enemy, tired with the obstinate 
resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden relin- 
quish the fruitless siege, and march directly 
towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the 
cause of freedom must then be committed to the 
chance of a battle; and what arms could he 
oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and 
Danube? Some troops newly levicd among the 
generous but enervated youth of Italy; and a 
body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, 
in the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. 
In the midst of these just alarms, the stroke of 
domestic conspiracy punished the crimes of Maxi- 
nin, and delivered Rome and the senate trom 
‘the calasnities that would surely have attended 

the victory of an enraged barbarian. 
_The people of Aquileia had scarcely expe- 


* Herodian, |. vin. p. 272. The Celtic deity was suposed tobe 
Apollo, and received under that name the thanks of the senate. A 
temple was likewise built to Venus the Bald, in honour of the wo- 
men of Aquileta, who had given up their hair to make ropes for 
the military engines. 
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: . 7 : tT) 7 
rienced any of the common museries of a siege, CHAP. 

‘ ° : a : VII. 
their magazines were plentifuily supplied, and 


several fountains within the walls assured them Murder of 
, : ee NLaxgmin 
of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. snd his 


San, 
. 7A TD). 250 
exposed to the inclemency of the season, the Apri. 


The soldiers of Maximin were, on the contrary 


contagion of disease, andthe horrors of famine. 
The open country was ruined, the rivers filled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A 
spirit of despair and disaffection began to diffuse 
itself among .the troops; and as they’ were cut 
off from all intelligence, they casify believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cause 
of the senate, and that they were left as de- 
voted victims to perish under the impregnable 
walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was cxasperated by disappointments, 
which he imputed to the cowardice of his army; 
and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead 
of striking terror, inspired hatred, and a just 
desire of revenge. A party of P.etorian guards, 
who trembled for their wives and children in 
the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the 
sentence of the senate. Maximin, abandoned 
by his guards, was slain in his tent, with his 
son (whom he bad associated to the dionours 
of the purple), Anuiinus the prefect, and the 
principal ministers of his tyranny”. he sight 


% Herodian, |. vin. p. 279. Hist. August. p. 140. The dura- 
tion of Maximin’s reign has not been defined with much accuracy, 
except by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
(1. ax. 1); we may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin 
criginal is checked by the Greek version of Peantus. 
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cHap. of their heads, borne on the point of spears, 
haar convinced the citizens of Aquileia, that. the 
siege was at an end; the gates of the city were 
thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the 
whole army Joined in solemn protestations of 
fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, 
and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
His por- Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of a bru- 
tal savage, destitute, as be has generally been 
represented of every sentiment that: distinguishes 
a eee eee even a human being. The body 
was suited. to the soul. The stature of Max- 
imiu' exceeded the measure of eight feet, and 
circumstances almost incredible are related of 
his matchless strength and appetite”. Had 
he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition 
and poetry might well have described him as one 
of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural 
power was constantly exerted for the destruction 

of mankind. 
Joy of the It is easier to conceive than to describe the 
sioman, universal joy of the Roman world-on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have been 
carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. 
The retarn of Maximus was a triumphal proces- 


7 Fight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above 
eight English feet, as the two measures are to each other in the | 
proportion of 967 to 1000. See Graves’s discourse on the Roman 
foot. We are told that Maximin could drink in a d& an amphora 
(or about seven gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of 
meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse’s leg with 
his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the 
roots. Sce his lifg in the Augustan History. 
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sion, his colleague and young Gordian went out CHAP. 
Vil. 


to meet him, and the three princes made their , 


entry into the capital, attended by the ambassa- 
dors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the splendid offerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with the unfeigned 
acclamations of the sehate and people, whd 
persuaded themselves that a golden age would 
succeed to an age of iron”. The conduct of 
the two emperors corresponded with these ex- 
pectations. They administered* jus‘sce in per- 
son; and the rigour of the one was «tempered 
by the others clemency. The oppressive ,taxes 
with which Maximin had loaded the rights of 
inheritance and succession, were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, aud 
with the advice of the senate many wise laws 
were enacted by their Imperial ministers, who 
endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the 
ruins of military tyranny. “ What reward may 
“we expect for delivering Rome from a mon- 
ster?” was the question asked by Maximus, in a 
moment of freedom and confidence. Halbinus 
answered it. without hesitation, “ The love of the 
“senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” 
“ Alas!” replied his more penetrating colleague, 
“ Alas! I dread-the hatred of the soldiers, and 
“the fatal effects of their resentment”.” His 
apprehensions were but too well justified by the 
event. 

* See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus the consul, 


to the two emperors, in the Augustan History. 
” Hist. August. p. 171. 
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Whilst Maximus was preparing te defend 
Italy against the common foe, Balbinus, «who 


Sedition at remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes ot 


Rome. 


blood and intestine discord. Distrust and jealousy 
reigned in the senate; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator caryicd either 
open or concealed arms: In the midst of their de- 
liberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated 
cither by curiosity or a sinister motive, auda- 
clously thrust themselves into the house, and ad- 
vanced by degrées beyond the altar of Victory. 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Meecenas, a Preto- 
rian senator, viewed with indignation their inso- 
lent intrusion: drawing their daggers, they laid 
the spics, for such ney deemed them, dead at 
the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the senate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude to massacre the Pretorians, as the 
secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who es- 
caped the first fury of the tumult took refuge 
in the camp, which they defended with superior 
advantage against the reiterated attacks of the 
people, assisted by the numerous bands of gla- 
diators, the property of opulent nebles. The 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss and 
confusion on both sides. When the pipes were 
broken that supplied the camp‘ with water, the — 
Preetorians were reduced to intolerable distress ; 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into 
the city, set fire to a great number of houses, 
and filled the streets with the blood of the inha- 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by 
ineffectual edicts and precarious truces, to recon- 
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cile the factions at Rome. But their animosity, 
though smothered for a while, burnt with re- 
doubled violence. The soldiers, detesting the 
senate and the people, despised the weakness of a 
prince, who wanted cither the spirit or the power 
to command the obedience of his subjects”. 

After the tyrant’s death, his formidable army 
had acknowledged, from necessity rather than 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
before Aquileia. Ags soon as had. received 
their oath of fidelity, he addressed thcnrin terms 
full of mildness and moderation; lamented, ra- 
ther than arraigned, the wild disorders of the 
times, and assured the soldjers, that of all their 
past conduct, the senate would remember only 
their generous desertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en- 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of expia- 
tion, and then dismissed the legions to their seve- 
ral provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with a 
lively sense of gratitude and obedience”. But 
nothing could-reconcile the haughty spirit of the 
Pretorians. They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into Rome ; 
‘but amidst the gtneral acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards  sulliciently 
declared that they considered themselves as the 
object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 
When the whole body was united in their camp, 


te prea Ge Cee 
“ Herodian, I viii. p. 253. | Herodian, |. vill. p. 215. 
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those who had served under Maximin, and those 
who had remained at Rome, insensibly commu- 
nicated to each other their complaints and appre- 
hensions. The emperors chosen by the army had 
perished with ignominy; those elected by the 
senate were seated on the throne*. The long 
discord between the civil and military powers was 
decided by a war, in which the former had 
obtained a complete victory. ‘The soldiers must 
now learn a new doctrine of submission to the 
senate; and whatever clemency was affected by 
that politic assembly, they dreaded a slow revenge, 
coloured by the name of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate was still in their own hands ; and if they had 
courage to despise the vain terrors of an impotent 
republic, it was easy to convince the world, that 
those who were masters of the arms, were masters 
of the authority, of the state. 

When the senate elected two princes, it 1s 
probable that, besides the declared reason of pro- 
viding for the various emergencies of peace and 
war, they were actuated by the secret desire of 
weakening by division the despotism of the 
supreme magistrate. Their policy was effectual, 


but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 


to themselves. “The jealousy of power was soon 
exasperated by the difference of character. Maxi- 
mus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and 
was in his turn disdained by his colleague as an 


4? The observation had been made imprudently enough in the ac- 
clamations of the senate, and with regard to the soldiers it carried the 
appearance of a Wanton insult. Hist. August. p. 170. 
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obscure, soldier. Their silent discord was under- CHAP. 
stood rather than seen”; but the mutual con-, *!! 

aw 
sciohsness prevented them from uniting in any 
vigorous measures of defence against their 
common enemies of the Praetorian camp. 
The whole city was employed in the Capito- 
line games, and the emperors were left almost 
alone in the palace. On a sudden they were A.D. 238. 
alarmed by the approach of a troop of despe-?"? '® 
rate assassins. Ignorant of each other's situ- 
ation or designs, for they already occupied 
very distant apartments, afraid to give or to 
receive assistance, they waste the ‘important 
moments in idle debates and fruitless recrimi- 
nations. The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife. They seized on these 
emperors of the senate, for such they called 
them with malicious contempt, stripped them 
of their garments, and dragged them in inso- 
lent triumph through the streets of Rome, 
with a design of inflicting a slow and cruel death 
on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a 
rescue from the faithful Germans of the Impe- 
rial guards, shortened their tortures; and their 
bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the 
populace™. 

In the space of a few months, six princes The third 


Gordian 


had been cut off by the sword. Gordian, 7°rl! 


sole empe- 


“ Discordiz tacitz, et que intelligerentur potius quarn viderentur. ror. 
Hist. August. p.170. This well-chosen expression is probably stolea 


from some better writer. 
“ Herodian, 1. viil. p. £87, 288. 
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who had already received the title of Cesar, 


was the only person that occurred to the ‘sol- 


Innocence 
and virtues 


ofGordian. 


diers as proper to fill the vacant throne”. 
They carried him to the camp, and ‘nani- 
mously saluted him Augustus and Emperor. 
His name was dear to the senate and people; 
his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence; and the submission of Rome 
and the provinces to the choice of the Pre- 
torian guards, saved the republic, at the ex- 
pence indeed ¢f its freedom and dignity, from 
the horrors of f new civil war in the heart of the 
canital®, . 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years 
of age at the time of. his death, the history of his 
life, were it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really is, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and the conduct of 
the ministers, who by turns abused or guided 
the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. 
Immediately after his accession, he fell into 
the hands of his mother’s eunuchs, that perni- 
cious vermin of the East, who, since the days 


* Quia non alius erat in presenti, is the expression of the Au- 
gustan History. 

“ Quintius Cugpius (1.x. c. 9.) pays an elegant compliment to 

the emperor of the day, for having, by Mis happy accession, extine 
guished so many firebrands, sheathed #0 many swords, and put an 
end to the evils of & divided government, After weighing with at- 
tention every word of the passage, § am of opinion, that it suits bet- 
ter with the elevation of Gordian, than with any other period of the 
Roman History. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of 
Quintus Curtius, Tfigee who place him under the first Caesars, ar- 
gue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the silence 
of QOuintilian, in his accurate list of Roman historians. 
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of Elagabalus, had infested the Roman palace. CHAP. 
By the artful conspiracy of these wretches, an ’ 
impeletrable veil was drawn between an inno- 

cent prince and his oppressed subjects, the 
virtuous\disposition of Gordian was deceived, 

and the honours of the empire sold without 

his knowledge, though in a very public man- 

ner, to the most worthless of mankind. We 

are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emperyr escaped from this ignominous' sla- 

very, and devolved his confidenge on a minis- 

ter, whose wise counsels had no object, except 

the glory of his sovereign, and #the happiness 

of the people. It should seem that love and-A.D. 240. 
learning introduced Misitheus to the favour kee 
of Gordian. The young prince married the Misitheus. 
daughter of his master of rhetoric, and pro- 
moted his father-in-law to the first offices of 

the empire. Two admirable letters that 
passed between them are still extant. The mi- 

nister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he 1s delivered from 

the tyranny of the eunuchs*”, and still more 

that he is sensible of his deliverance. The 
emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confu- 

sion, the errors of his past conduct; and la- 
ments, with singwar propriety, *e misfortune 

of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of 


” Hiet. August. p. 161. From some hints in the two letters, f 
should expect that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian rather 


approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 
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courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the 
trath “. 


The lite of Misitheus had been spent i the 


A.D. 242. profession of letters, not of arms; yet sych was 


the versatile genius of that great man, tuat, when 
he was appointed Pretorian Prefect, he dis- 
charged the military’ duties of his place with 
vigour and ability. The Persians had invaded 
Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the 
persuasion of his father-in-law, the young em- 
peror quitted, the luxury of Rome, opened, for 
the last time recorded in history, the temple of 
Janus, and marched in person into the East. On 


‘his approach with a great army, the Persians 


withdrew their garrisons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and retired from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the plea- 
sure of announcing to the senate the first success 
of his arms, which he ascribed with a becoming 
modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his fa- 
ther and Prefect. During the whole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety and discipline 
of the army ; whilst he prevented their dangerous 
murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the 
camp, and by establishing ample magazines of 
vinegar, bacon, straw, -barley, and wheat, in all 
the cities ofthe frontier®. :But the prosperity 


* Duxit uxorem filiam Misithei, quem caus& eloquentiss dignum 
parenteld su4 putavit; et preefectum statim fecit; post quod, non 
puerile jam et contemptibile videbatur imperium. ® 

@ Hist. August. p. 162. Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vit. 
Plotin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Grae, |. iv. ¢. 36. The philoso- 
pher Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of know- 
ledge, and by me hope of penetrating as far a3 India. 
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of Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a cHap. 
flux, jot without very strong suspicions of poison. Maes 
Philijf, his successor in the prefecture, was an A.D. 243. 
Arab py birth, and consequently, in the earlier Philip. 
part of ‘ws life, a robber by profession. His rise 
from so obscure a station to the first dignities of 
the empire, seems to prove that he was a bold 
and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were em- 
ployed to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent 
master. The minds of the soldiess were irritated 
by an artificial scarcity, created by ‘his contrivance 
in the camp; and the distress of the army was at- 
tributed to the youth aati. of the prince:- 
It is not in our power to trace the successive steps 
of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, which 
were at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral Murder of 
monument was erected to his memory on the eum 
spot” where he was killed, near the conflux of the Mah. 
Euphrates with the little river Aboras”. The 
fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces”. 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, Form of a 


: ae : lita 
though somewhat fanciful, description, whicha ce- cspublic. 


a] 

* About twenty iniles from the little town of Circesium, on the 
frontier of the two empires. . 

4! The inscription (which contained a very singular pyn) was 
erased by the order of Licinius, who claimed some degree of relation- 
ship to Philip (Hist. August. p. 165.); but the éumu/us or mound of 
earth which formed the sepulchre, still subsisted in the time of Ju- 
lian. See Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 5. 

® Aurelius Victor, Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vii. 20. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, xxiil. 5. Zosimus, ].i. p.19. Philip, who was 
a native of Bostra, was about forty years of age. 
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CHAP. lebrated writer of our own times has traced of the 
oe =, military government of the Roman empire. “ What 


Las 


¢ 


ce 


in that age was called the Roman empirg, was 
only an irregular republic, not unlike the Aristo- 
cracy” of Algiers”, where the militia.«possessed 
of the sovereignty, creates and deposes a ma- 
gistrate, who is styled a Dey. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that a military government is, in some respects, 
more republican than monarchical. Nor can 


“it be said tha.the soldiers only partook of the 


ce 


cs 


governinent( by their disobedience and rebel- 
liens. Tha speeches made to them by the 
emperors, were they not at length of the same 
nature as those formerly pronounced to the 
people by the consuls and the tribunes? And 
although the armies had no regular place or 
forms of assembly; though their debates were 
short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
seldom the result of cool reflection, did they 
not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public 
fortune? What was the emperor, except the 
minister of a violent government, elected for 
the private benefit of the soldiers : 

“ When the army had elected Philip, who was 
Praetorian prefect to the third Gordian, the 


_ Can the epithet of Aristocracy be applied, with any propriety, 


to the government of Algiers? Every military government floats be- 
tween the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild ¢emocracy. 


4 The military republic of the Mamalukes in Egypt, would have 


afforded M. de Montesquieu (see Considerations sur la Grandeur ct 
la Decadence des Romains, c. 16.) a juster and more noble ‘parallel. 
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. Re demanded, that he might remain sole CHaP. 
‘emperor; he was unable to obtain it. He, ‘4! 

. a a/ 
requested, that the power might be equally 
“div&led between them; the army would not 
‘“listeX.to his speech. He consented to be de- 

. graded to the rank of Cesar; the favour was 
“refused him. He desirgd, at least, he might 
“be appointed Pretorian prefect; his prayer 
“ was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. 
“The army, in these several judgments, exer- 

“ cised the supreme magistracy. "According to 
the historian, whose doubtful nartative the Presi- 
dent De Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, 
during the whole transaction, hdd .preserved a. 
sullen silence, was inclined to spare the innocent 
life of his benefactor; till,*recollecting that his 
innocence might excite a dangerous compassion 
in the Roman world, he commanded, without re- 
gard to his suppliant cries, that he should be 
seized, stript, and led away to instant death. 
After a moment’s pause the inhuman sentence 
was executed ™. 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, fara: 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, vs 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 
solemnized the secular games with infinite pomp 


cc 


* The Augustan Higtory (p. 163, 164,) cattnot, in this instance, 
be reconciled with itself or with probability. How could Philip 
condemn his predecessor, and yet consecrate, his memory? How 
could he order his public execution, and yet, in his letters to the 
senate, exculpate himself from the guilt of his death? Philip, though 
an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chro- 
nological difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes 
of Tillemont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Philip to 
the empire. 
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and magnificence. Since their institution or 
revival by Augustus”, they had been,.cele- 
brated by Claudius, by Domitian, and bjr Se- 
verus, and were now renewedcthe fifth time, 
on the accomplishment of the full jeriod of 
a thousand years from the foundation of Rome. 
Every circumstance of the secular games was 
skilfully adapted to inspire the superstitious 
mind with deep and solemn reverence. The 
long interval between them” exceeded the 
term of human, life; and as none of the spec- 
tators re already seen them, none could flatter 
themselves with the expectation of beholding 


“them a sevond time.’ The mystic sacrifices 


were performed, during three nights, on the 
banks of the Tyber; and the Campus Mar- 
tius resounded with music and dances, and 
was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded 
from any participation in these national cere- 


‘monies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and 


as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope 


** The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an en- 
lightened period of history,. was so very doubtful and obscure, that 
the alternative seems not doubtful. Whea the popish jubilees, the 
copy ofthe secular games, were invented by Boniface VIII. the crafty 
pope pretended that-he only revived an ancient institution. See M. 
le Chais Lettres sur les Jubilés. 

s7 Either of a hundred, or a handred and ten yearw Varro and 
Livy adopted the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the 
Sibyl consecrated the latter (Censorinus,de Die Natal. c. 17.). The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, | however, did not treat the oracle with 
implicit respect. * 
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of the riging generation; requesting, in religious CHAP 
that, according to the faith of their ancient 

, they would still maintain the virtue, the 

x, and the empire of the Roman people”. 

The mazpificence of Philip’s shows and evtertain- 

ments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in she rites of superstition, 

whilst the reflecting few revolved in their anxious 

minds the past history and the future fate of the 
empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds Decline of 
and outlaws, fortified himself on the hills near the ae edie 
Tyber, ten centuries had already apsed Dur- Pre: 
ing the four first ages, the Romdns, in the la- - 
borious school of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war and government: By the vigor- 
ous exertion of those virtues, and by the assist- 
ance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course 
of. the three succeeding centuries, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and in- 
ternal decline. The nation of soldiers, magis- 
trates, and legislators, who composed the thirty- 
five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved 
‘nto the common mass of mankind, and con- 
founded with the, millions of serwile provincials, 


t The idea of the secular games is best understood from the poein 
of Horace, and the description of Zosimus, 1. i. p- 167, &c. 

& The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Rome an era that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. 
But 40 little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
more early ages, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event 
as low as the year 627. 
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cHaP. who had received the name, without adopting the 
eee spirit of Romans. A mercenary army, Jevied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the fryntier, 
was the only order of men who she and 
abused their independencer By their tysaultuary 
election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted 
to the throne of Romeyand invested with despotic 
power over the conquests and over the country of 
the Scipios. ; 
The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
Mount Atlas td the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undiscerni eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared 
-a monarch aolies powerful than Hadrian or Au- 
gustus had formerly been. The form was still the 
same, but the animating health and vigour were 
fled. The industry of the people was discouraged 
and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The 
discipline of the legions, which alone, after the 
extinction of every other virtue, had propped the 
greatness of the state, was corrupted by the ambi- 
tion, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. 
The strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, was 
insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition 
of the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline 
of the Roman empire. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the State of Persia after the Restoration of the 
Monarchy by Artavrerves. 


Wuenever Tacitus indulges himself in those CHAP. 
beautiful episodes, in which he relates some do- Mess 
mestic transaction of the Germans or of the Par- The bar- 


: ‘ he : : ‘ baurians of 
thians, his principal object 1s to_rieve the atten- ihe East 


and of the 


tion of the reader from a uniform scene of vice North 


and misery. From the reign of Augustds to the 
time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of Rome 
were in her bosom—the tyrants, and the soldiers ; 
and her prosperity had a very distant and fecble 
interest in the revolutions that might happen be- 
yond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when 
the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, 
the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, 
and even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians 
of the North and of the East, who bad long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the pro- 
vinces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irruptions, 
and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, 
many tribes of the victorious invatlers established 
themselves in the provinces of the Roman empire. 
To obtain a clearer knowledge ‘of these great 
events, we shall endeavour to form a previous 
idea of the character, forces, and designs of these 
nations who avenged the cause of Hannibal and 
Mithridates, | 
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In the more early ages of the world, whilst 
the forest that covered Europe afforded 4 ~xetreat 
to a few wandering savages, the soaring 6 of 
Asia were already collected into populous Acities, 
and reduced under extensive empires, the’ seat of 
the arts, of luxury, and of despotism. “Tbe Assy- 
rians reigned over tha East’, till the sceptre of 
Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of 
their enervated successors. The Medes and the 
Babylonians divided their power, and were them- 
selves swallowed upinthe monarchy of the Persians, 
whose arms co Id not be confined within the nar- 
row limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two 


-millions of , Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, 


invaded Greece. Thirty*thousand soldiers, under 
the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was entrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The 
princes of the house of Seleucus usurped and Jost 
the Macedonian command over the East. About 
the same time, that, by an ignominious treaty, they 
resigned to the Romans the country on this side 
Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians, 
an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 
provinces of Upper. Asia. The formidable power 
of the Parthians, which spread from India to the 


' An ancient chronologist quoted by Velleius Paterculus (1. i. c.6.)" 


ovserves, that the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Mace- 
donians, reigned ovér Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five years, from the accession of Ninus to the defeay of Antiochus 
by the Romans. As the latter of these great events happened 289 
years before Christ, the former may be placed 2184 years before the 
same wra. The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by 
Alexander, went fifty years higher. 


- 
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frontiers’ of Syria, was in its turn subverted by CHAP. 
red or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new. vale 
dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, 
governed Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. 

This great revolution, whose fatal influence was 

soon experienced by the Romans, happened in 

the fourth year of Alexarfder Severus, two bhun- 

dred and twenty-six years after the Christian 

era”. 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation The Per- 
in the armies of Artaban, the lyst king of the ee 
Parthians, and it appears that he was driven into ee 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cus- 
tomary reward for superior merit. is birth was 
obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room to 
the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery of 
his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate 
commerce of a tanner’s wife with a common sol- 
dier’. The latter represent him as descended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, 
though time and misfortune had gradually re- 
duced his ancestors to the humble station of pri- 


? In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the zra of Seleu- 
cus. See Agathias, 1. ii. p. 63. This great event (such is the care- 
_lesuness of the Orientals)sis ple ced by Eutychius as high as the tenth 
year of Commodus ; and by Moses of Chorene, us low as the reign 
of Philip. Ammianus Marcellinus has so servijely copied (xsat. 6.) 
his ancient materials, which are indeed very good, that he describes 
the family of the Arsacides as still seated on the Persian throne in 
the middle of the fourth century. 
2 The tanner’s name was Babec ; the soldier's, Sassan: from the 
former Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Babegan, from the latter 
all his descendants have been styled Sassanides. 
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vate citizens*. As the lineal heir of the monar- 
chy, be asserted his right to the throne, atal.chal- 
lenged the noble task of delivering the Persians 
from the oppression under which they groaned 
above five’ centuries since the death gf* Darius. 
The Parthians were defeated in pea ae bat- 
tles. In the last of these their king Artaban was 
slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken®. The authority of Artaxerxes was so- 
lemnly acknowledged in a great assembly held at 
Balch in Khoyagan. Two younger branches of 
the royal house of Arsaces were confounded 
among ‘the prostrate satraps. A third, more 
mindful of~ncient grandear than of present 
necessity, attempted to retire, with a numerous 
train of vassals, towards their kinsman, the king 
of Armenia; but this little army of deserters 
was intercepted, and cut off, by the vigilance of 
the conqueror’, who boldly assumed the double 
diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which 
had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these 
pompous titles, instead of gratifying the vanity of 
the Persian, served only to admonish him of his 
duty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of 
restoring, in their full splendour, the religion and 
empir¢ of Cyrus. 

J. During *the long servitude of Persia unde, 
the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
tions of Europe and Asia-had mutually adopted 


* D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Ardshir. 

* Dion Cassius, |. Ixxx. Herodian, |. vi. p.207.  Abulpharagius 
Dynast. n. 80. 

° See Moses Chorenensis, |. ii. c. 65——71. 
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and corrtpted each other's superstitions. The 
Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the 
Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it with 
‘a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The ine- 
mory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophét and phi- 
losopher of the Persians’, was still revered in the 
East; but the obsolete. an@ mysterious Janguage, 
in which the Zendavesta was composed", opened 
a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines of their re- 
ligion, and weye all indiffereutlyy derided by a 
erowd of infidels, why rejected the divine mission 
and miracles ofthe prophet? To suppress the 
idolaters, reunite the schismatics, anf confute the 
unbelievers, by the infallible, decision of a gene- 
ral council, thee pious Artaxerxes summoned tbe 
Magi from all parts of his dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; and 
on the appointed day appeared, to the number 
of about eighty thousand. But as the debates of 


7 Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian legends and their 
own conjectures into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as 2 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to observe, 
that the Greek writers, who lived almost in the age of Darya, agree 
in placing the wra of Zoroasler many hundred, or even thousand, 
yeara, before their own tifne. The judicious criticism of Mr. Moyle 
perceived, and maintained against his uncle Dr. Prideaux, the antj- 
quity of the Persian prophet. See his work, vole 11. 

* That ancient idiom was called the Zend. The language of the 
commentary, the Pehlvi, though much more modern, bas ceased 
many ages ago to be a living tongue. This fact alone (if iis allowed 
as authentic) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of those writings, 
which M. d’Anquetil has brought into Europe, a translated into 
French. 
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so tumultuous an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or influenced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re- 
duced, by successive wperations, to forty thousand,” 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. Oneof these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, feceived from the hands 
of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound. sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related.to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his journey to Heaven, and his” intimate confer- 
ences with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supernafural evidence; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal autho- 
rity and precision’. A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans- 
actions, both in peace and wat, with the Roman 
empire’. 

The great and fundamental article of the 
; system, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 
principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


* Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

| have principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of 
M. d’Anquetil, and the Saddcr, subjoined to Dr. Hyde’atreatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology. 
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moral ayd physical evil, with the attributes of CHAP. 
a beneficent Creator and Governor of the world.. Y!!!: 
The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Time without bounds ; 
but it must be confessed, that this infinite sub- 
stance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec- 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos of the 
Greeks, the two secondary but actiwe,princi- 
ples of the universe, were frons-all eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Abriman, cach of them 
possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise 
them with different designs. The principle of 
vood is eternally absorbed in light: the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. ‘The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man _ capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the pla- 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced 
‘Ormusd's egg; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Simce that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agi- 
tated together; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants; deluges, earth- 
Ve“. I. Y 
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so tumultuous an assembly could not bave been 
directed by the authority of reason, or infinenced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re- 
duced, by successive uperations, to forty thousand,” 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. ©nédyof these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, yeceived from the hands 
of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a Jong 
and profound. sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his journey to Heaven, and his” intimate confer- 
ences with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supernatural evidence; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal autho- 
rity and precision’. A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans- 
BEtLOns) both in peace and way with the Roman 
empire”. 

The great and fandamental article of the 
system, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 
principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


* Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

 T have principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of 
M. d’Anguetil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde'wtreatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology. 
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moral ayd physical evil, with the attributes of CHAP. 
a beneficent Creator and Governor of the world. va 
The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated -in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Lume without bounils ; 
but it must be confessed, that this infinite sub- 
stance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral pertec- 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos of the 
Greeks, the two secondary but active, princi- 
ples of the universe, were frome-all eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Abhriman, each of them 
possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by bis invariable nature, to excrcise 
them with different designs. The principle of 
vood is eternally absorbed in light: the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man_ capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided Ins fan 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the pla- 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced 
‘Ormusd’s egg; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agl- 
tated together; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants; dgluges, earth- 


Vow. I. Y 
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CHAP. quakes, and conflagrations, attest the conflict of 

"_, Nature, and the little world of man is petpetually 
shaken by vice and inisfortune. Whilst the rest 
of human kind are led away captives in the chains 
of their infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone 
reserves his religions adoration for his friend and 
protector Ormusd, and, fights under his banner 
of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in 
the last day, share the glory of bis triumph. At 
that decisive period, the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness will render the power of Ormusd su- 
perior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman 
and his followers, disarmed: and subdued, will 
sink into thejr native darkness; and virtue will 
maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
uDiverse. ' 

ee The theology of Zoroaster was darkly compre- 

ee hended by foreigners, and even by the far greater 
number of his disciples; but the most careless 
observers were strack with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worship, “ That people,” 
says Herodotus”, “ rejects the use of temples, 
“ of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly 
“of those nations, who imagine that the gods 
“are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
‘“ human nature. The tops of the highest moun- 


1 The modern Persees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt” 
QGcmusd: into the first and omnipotent cause, while they degrade 
Ahriman into an inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desire of 
pleasing the Mahometans may have contributed to refine their theo- 
logical system. 

3 Herodotus, |. i.c. 131, But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with rea- 
son, that the use of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian 
religion. 
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“tains ‘are the places chosen for sacrifices. CHAP. 


“ Hymns and prayers are the principal worship; 
“the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of 
“ Heaven, is the object to whom they are ad- 
“dressed.” Yet, at the same time, in the true 
spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of adoring 
Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Persians of every age have denied 
the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, 
which might appear to give a colour to it. The 
elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were: the ob- 
jects of their religious reverence, becaus¢ they con- 
sidered them as the purest symbols, the noblest 
productions, and the most pqwerful agents of the 
Divine Power and Nature”. 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and 


VII. 
Ae! 


Ceremo- 
nies and 


lasting impression on the human mind, must ex- moral pre- 
* e Cn . ts, 
ercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of “?" 


devotion, for which we can assign no reason; and 
must acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral 
duties analogous to the dictates of our own hearts. 
The’ religion of Zoroaster was abundantly pro- 
vided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty, 
the faithful Persian was invested with a msteri- 
gus girdle, the badge of the divine protection; 
and from that moment all the actions of his life; 
even the most indifferent, or the most necessary, 


" Hyde de Relig. Pers. c. 8. Notwithstanding all their distinc- 
tions and protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, 
the Mahémetans, have constantly stigmatised them as idolatrous 
worshippers of the Fire. 
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were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, ejacu- 


en aw lations, or genuflexions; the omission of which, 


Encou- 
ragement 
of agricul- 
ture. 


under any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, 
mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required 
of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
musd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree 
of virtue and piety”. 

But there are some remarkable instances in 
which -Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the groveling or visionary schemes 
of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com- 
mon means of purchasing the divine favour, 
he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re- 


jection of the best gifts of Providence. The 


saint, in the Magian religion, is obliged to be- 
vet children, to plant useful trees, to destroy 
noxious animals, to convey water to the dry 
lands of Persia, and to work out his salvation 
by pursuing all the labours of agriculture. We 
may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and be- 
nevolent maxim, which compensates for many, 
an absurdity. ‘“ He who sows the ground with 


4 See the Sadder, the smallest patt of which consists of moral 
precepis. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen 
genuflexions, prayers, &c. were required whenever the devout Persian 
cut his nails or made water; or as often as he put on the sacred 
girdle. Sadder,‘Art. 14. 50. 60. 
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“care and diligence acquires a greater stock CHAP. 


“of-religious merit than he could gain by the, . aay. 
“ repetition of ten thousand prayers.” In the 
spring of every year a festival was celebrated, 
destined’ to represent the primitive equality, and 
the present connexion, of mankind. The stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
nore genuine greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects. On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with- 
out distinction, to the table of the king- and his 
satraps. ‘The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and “conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. “ From 
“your labours, was he accystomed to say (and 
“to say with truth, if not with sincerity), from 
“ your labours, we receive our subsistence; you 
“derive your tranquillity from our vigilance; 
“since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to 
“each other, let us live together like brothers 
“in concord and love.” Such a festival must 
indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and des- 
potic empire, into a theatrical representation ; 
but it was at least a comedy well worthy of a 
royal audience, and which might sometimes 1m- 
print a salutary lesson on the mind of a young 
prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invart- Power of 
ably supported this exalted character, his name ‘"* Mee 
would deserve a place with those of Numa and 


‘6 Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 224. and Precis du Systeme de Zoroas- 
tre, tom. iii. 
'S Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. 19. 
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Confucius, and his system would be justly enti- 
tled to all the applause, which it has pleased some 
of our divines, and even some of our philoso- 
phers, to bestow on it. But in that motley com- 
position, dictated by reason and passiou, by en- 
thusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of 
the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely nu- 
inerous, since, as we have already seen, fourscore 
thousand of them were convened in a general 
council. Their forces were multiplied by disci- 
pline. -4A regular hierarchy was diffused through 
all the proVinces of Persia; and the Archima- 
gus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful suc- 
cessor of Zoroaster’. The property of the Magi 
was very considerable. Besides the less invidious 
possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands 
of Media”, they levied a general tax on the 
fortunes and the industry of the Persians”. 
“Though your good words,” says the interested 
prophet, “ exceed in number the leaves of the 


"” Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux 
affect to apply to the Magian the terms consecrated to the Christian 
hierarchy. , 

© Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6, He irXorms us (as far as we may, 
credit hjm) of two curious particulars; 1, that the Magi derived some 
of their most secret,doctrines from the Indian Brachmans ; and, 2. 
that they were a tribe, or family, as well as order. 

@ The divine institution of tythés exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. ‘T"hose 
who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, 
that the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation 
into the writingsef their prophet., 


' 
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‘‘ trees, the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, CHAP. 
cn ‘ Il. 
or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be 

“ unprofitable to you, unless they are accepted by 
“ the destour, or priest. To obtain the acceptation 
“ of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay 
“him ¢ythes of all you ppsscss, of your goods, of 
“ your lands, and of your money. If the destour 
“ be satished, your soul will escape hell tortures ; 
you wi!l secure praise in this world, and happiness 
in the next. For the destours are the teachers of 
religion; they know all things, and they deliver © 
all men™.” : 

These convenient maxims of reverence and im- 
plicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care on 
the tender minds of youth* since the Magi were 
the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were 
intrusted”. The Persian priests, who were of a 
speculative genius, preserved and investigated the 
secrets of Oriental philosophy ; and acquired, either 
by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputa- 
tion of being well versed in some occult sciences, 
which have derived their appellation from the 
Magi”. Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and cities; and it is ob- 
served, that the administration of. Artaxerxes was 
in a great measure directed by the counsels of the 
sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour”. 
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* Sadder, Art. 8. . # Plato in Alcibiad. 
* Pliny (Hist. Natur. |. xxx. c. 1.) observed, that magic held 
manips by the triple chain of geligion, of physic, and of astronomy. 
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CHAP. The first counsel of the Magi was agrdeable to 
VIL. Boat oe tat 
the unsociable genius of their faith”, to -the 
a ol practice of ancient kings”, and even to the ex- 
tion. ample of their legislator, who had fallen a victim 
‘to a religiows war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal”. By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise 
of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was 
severely prohibited. The temples of the Par- 
thians, and the statues of their deified monarchs, 
were thrown dowu with ignominy”. The sword 
of Aristotle (such was the name given by the 
Orientals’ to the polytheism and philosophy of 
the Greeks) was easily broken”; the flames of 
persecution soon reached the more stubborn Jews 
and Christians”; nor did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. ‘The majesty 
of Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, was 
seconded by the despotism of Artaxerxes, who 
could not suffer a rebel; and the schismatics 
within his vast empire were soon reduced to the 
inconsiderable number of eighty thousand”. 


™ Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciousty 
remarks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly 
the most intolerant. 

* Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, 
destroyed the temples of Greece, 

* Hyde de Relig. Persar. c. 28,24. D'Herbelot Bibliothéque » 
Orientalé Zerdusht. Life of Zoroaster in tom. it. of the Zendavesta. 

7 Compare Mosés of Chorene, |. ii. c. 74. with Ammuan. Mar- 
cellin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall make use of these pasmages. 

® Rabbi Abraham, in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

*® Basnage Histoire des Juifs, I. vii. c. 3. Sozomen, |. ii. ¢. I. 
Manes, who suffered an ignominious death, may by deemed a 
Magian as well as a Chnistian heretic. 

» "Tute ee Yelizione Persar, c. 21. 
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This spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the CHAP. 
religion of Zoroaster; but as it was not prodnctive Ores 
of any civil commotion, it served to strengthen 

the new monarchy, by uniting all the various in- 
habitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal. 

I]. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, Establish- 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the an- al oe 7 
cient royal family of Parthia. There still remained ee 
the more difficult task of establishing, throughout vinces, 
the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous 
administration. The weak indulgenee of the. 
Arsacides had resigned to their sons and brothers 
the principal provinces, and the greatest offices 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary pos- 
sessions. The vitare, or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal 
title; and the vain pride of the monarch was 
delighted with a nominal dominion over so 
many vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper 
Asia”, within their walls, scarcely acknow- 
ledged, or seldom obeyed, any superior; and the 
Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
Jively image of the feudal system” which has 


since’ prevailed in Europe. But the active vic- 


1 These colonies were extremely numerofs. Scleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself, or some of his 
relations (see Appian in Syriac. p. 124.). Thg zra of Seleucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late as the year 508, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian 
empire. See Moyle’s works, vol. i. p.273, &c.and M. Freret, Mem. 
de l’Academie, tom. xix. 

* The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of 
the Kings of the nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. vir 25. 
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| 
tor, at the head of a numerous and disciplined 


army, visited in person every province of Persia. 
The defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduc- 
tion of the strongest fortifications”, diffused the 
terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his, authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fatal to the chiefs; but their fol- 
lowers were treated with lenity™. A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and riches ; 
but the prudent Artaxerxes, suffering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abo- 
lished every intermediate power between the 


Extentand throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly 


population 
of Persia. 


equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on every 
side, bounded by the ‘sea, or by great rivers; by 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the 
Gulph of Persia®. That country was computed 


% Eutychius (tom i. p. 367. 371. 375.) relates the siege of the 
island of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not un- 
like the story of Nisus and Scylla. 


* Agathias, il. 164. The ptinces of Segestan defended their in- 
dependence doring many years. As romances generally transport 
to an ancient period the events of their own time, it is not impos- 
sible, that the fabulous exploits of Rustan Prince of Segestan may 
have beemgrafted on this real history. 


*® Wecan scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast 
of Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from “ 
Cape Jask (the promontory Capella) to Cape Goadel. In the time 
of Alexander, and pfobably many ages afterwards, it was thinly in- 
habited by & savage people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and wh@were divided 
by inhospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de 
Reb. Indicis.) In the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz (eup- 
posed by M. d’Anville to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was peopled and 
enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geographia 
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to contain, in the last century, five hundred and CHAP. 
fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, and about 
a — an damned 

forty millions of souls”. If we compare the 
administration of the house of Sassan with that of 
the house of Sefi, the political influence of the 
Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, 
we shall probably infer’, that the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes contained at least as great a number 
of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But it must 
likewise be confessed, that in every age the want 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of | 
fresh water in the inland provinces, have been 
very unfavourable to the commerce and agri- 
culture of the Persians; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, seem to,have indulged one of 
the meanest, thongh most common, articles of 
national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes Recapitu 
had triumphed over the resistance of his vassals, en of 


war be- 
he began to threaten the neighbouring states, ee the 


who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, ae 
had insulted Persia with impunity. He obtained © man em- 
some easy victories over the wild Scythians and | 
the effeminate Indians ; but the Romans were an 
enemy, who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deserved the utmost, efforts of his arms. 


A forty years trafiquillity, the fruit of valour and 


Nubiens. p 58.and d’Anville Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) 
In the last age, the whole country was divided between three princes, 
oné Mahometan and two Idolaters, who maintained their independ- 
ence against the successors of Shah Abbas. (Voyages de Tavernier, 
part i. |. v. p. 635.) 


% Chardin, tom. ill. c. 1, 2, 3. 
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moderation, had succeeded the victories of 'Tra- 


eee jan. During the period that elapsed from the 


Cities of 
Seleucia 
and Ctesi- 
phon. 


accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
engaged in war; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome, the event was most com- 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, in- 
deed, prompted by his precarious situation, and 
pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the 
expence of near two millions of our money”: 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Se- 
verus, and his son, erected many trophies in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among 
their exploits, the imperfect relation of which 
would have unseasonably interrupted the more 
important series of domestic revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, 
about forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con- 
quests in Upper Asia“. Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, military 
virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde- 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of . 
three hundred nobles; the people consisted of 


* Dion, I. xxviii. p. 1335. 

® For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 
dain and Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other; see an 
excellent Geographical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de ]'Aca- 


_demie, tom. xxx. , 
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six hundred thousand citizens; the walls were CHAP. 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among , ee 
the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian: but the 
madness of faction was sometimes ‘provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common ene- 

my, who was posted alfhost at the gates of the 
colony”. The Parthian monarchs, like the Mo- 

gul sovereigns of Hlindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors; and the 
Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the - 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three’miles from 
Seleucia”. The innumerable attendants on 
luxury and despotism resoyted to the court, and 

the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 

into a great city”. Under the reign of Marcus, 

the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesi- 

phon and Seleucia. They were received as A.D. 105. 
friends by the Greek colony; they attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings; yet 

both cities experienced the same _ treatment. 

The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the 
massacre of three hundred thousand of the inhabi- 


® Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 20. 

“ This may be inferred from Strabo, |. xvi. p. 743. 

‘1 That most curious traveller Bernier, who followed the camp of 
Aurengzebe from Dehli to Cashmir, describes, with great accuracy 
the immense moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted of 35,000 
men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp 
contained 150,000 horses, inules, and elephants ; 50,000 camels, 
50,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost 
all Dehli followed the court, whose magnificence supported its in-, 
dustry. 
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tants, tarnished the glory of the Ronian. tri- 


,umph®. Seleucia, already exhausted by -the 


A.D. 198. 


Conquest 
of Osrho- 
ene by the 
Romans. 


meer iee we of a too powerful rival, sunk 
under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon, in about 
thirty-three -years, had sufficiently recovered its 
strength to maintain an obstinate siege against 
the emperor Severus. ~The city was, however, 
taken by assault; the king, who defended it in 
person, escaped with precipitation; an hundred 
thousand captives, and a rich booty, rewarded 
the fatigues of the Roman soldiers“. Notwith- 
standing these misfortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded 
to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one of the great 
capitals of the East. In summer, the monarch 
of Persia enjoyed at Kcbatana the cool breezes of 
the mountains of Media; but the mildness of the 
climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for his 
winter residence. 

From these successful inroads the Romans 
derived no real or lasting benefit; nor did they 
attempt to preserve such distant conquests, se- 
parated from the provinces of the empire by a 
large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acquisi- 
tion of less splendour indeed, but of a far more 
solid advantage. That little state occupied the 
northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 


between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 


® Dion, |. Ixxi. p. 1178. Hist. August. p. 38.  Eutrop. viii. 
10. Euseb. in Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the yiugustan His- 
tory) attempted to vindicate the Romans, by alleging, that the citi- 
zens of Seleucia had first violated their faith. 
“ Dion, |. Ixxv. p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 190. Uist. Au- 
‘gust. p. 70. 
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its capital, was situated about twenty miles be- CHAP. 
yond the former of those rivers; and the inha- eee 
bitants, since the time of Alexander, were a 

mixed race of -Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Armenians”. The feeble sovereigns of QOs- 
rhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from ip- 
clination to the Parthian cause; but the sv- 
perior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
Inctant homage, which is still attested by their 
medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian 
war under Marcus, it was judged prudent to sc- 
cure some substantial pledges of thetr doubtful 
fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts 
of the country, and a Roman garrison was fixed 
in the strong town of Nisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, 
the princes of Osrboene attempted to shake off 
the yoke; but the stern policy of Severus con- 
firmed their dependence”, and the perfidy of 
Caracalla completed the easy conquest. Ab- 
garus, the last king of Edessa, was sent in chains 
to Rome, his dominions reduced into a_pro- 
vince, and his capital dignified with the rank 
of colony; and thus the Romans, about ten 
years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 


A.D. 216. 


“ The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed 
barbarians. It was, however, some praise, thas of the three dialects 
of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Arama@an) wus spoke 
at Edessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. Edess. p. 5.) has borrowed 
from George of Malatia, a Syrian writer. 


** Dion, |. Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. M. Bayer has neglected 
to use this most important passage. 
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CHaP. obtained a firm and permanent establishment 
Vill. beyond the Euphrates”. 

Artaxerx- Prudence as well as glory might have justified 

ages a war on the side of Artaxerxes, bad his views 


ee ae been confined to the defence or the acquisition 
sia, an ; 
declares Of a usetul frontier. But the ambitious Persian 


war egainst onenly avowed a far more extensive design of 
mee gy, COnAuest and he thought himself able to sup- 
port his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
as well as by those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, 
bad first subdued, and his successors had for a 
long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as 
far as the Propontis and the A®gzean sea; the 
provinces of ‘Caria and Ionia, under their empire, 
had been governed by Persian satraps, and all 
Egypt, to the confines of Atthiopia, had acknow- 
ledged their sovereignty”. Their rights had 
been suspended, though not destroyed, by a long 
usurpation; and as soon as he received the Pers 
sian diadem, which birth and successful valour 
had placed upon his head, the first great duty of 
his station called upon bim to restore the ancient 
limits and splendour of the monarchy. The 
Great King, therefore (such was the haughty 
style of bis embassies to the emperor Alexander,) 
commanded the Romans inetaney to depart from 


6 This Neer from, Osthoes, ahi gave a new name to the ° 
‘country, "io the last Abgarus, had lasted $53 years. See the learned 
work of M, Bayer, Historia Oarhoena et Edessena. 


Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropadia, gives a clear and 
magnificent idea of the extent, of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
(I. Hi. 79, &c.) enters into a éurious and particular description of 
the twenty great Satrapies into which the Persian empire was divie 
1 ded by Darius Hyetaspes. 
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all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding CHAP. 
to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content, ee 
themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 

by four hundred of the tallest and most beauti- 

ful of the Persians ; who, by their fine borscs, 
splendid arms, and rich’ apparel, displayed the 

pride and greatness of their master”. Such an 
embassy was much less an offer of negociation 

than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and Artaxerxes, collecting the- military 

force of the Roman and Persian. monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their 
armies 1n person. 

If we credit what should seem the most au- Pretended - 
thentic of all records, an oration, still extant, eae 
and delivered by the emperor himself to the (y5"%5 
senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex-. 

, ander Severus was not inferior to any of those 
formerly obtained over the Persians by the son 
of Philip. The army of the Great King con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty thousand horse, 
clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven 
hundred elephants, with towers filled with ar- 
chers on their backs, and of eighteen lundred 
chariots armed with scythes, This formidable 
host, the like of which is not to be found in 
eastern history, and has scarcely been imagined 
in eastern romance”, was discomfited in a great 


“a eHerodian, vi. 209. 212. 

© There were two hundred scythed charfots at the battle of Ar- 
bela, in the host of Darius. In the vast army of Tigranes, which 
was vanquished by Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 


QOL. I. Z 
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"CHAP. battle, in which the Roman Alexander approved 


VIIL. 


More pro- 
bable ac- 


himself an intrepid soldier and a skilful general. 
The great King fled before his valour; an im- 
mense booty, and the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
were the immediate fruits of this signal victory. 
Such are the circumstances of this ostentatious 
and improbable relation’, dictated, as it too plainly 
appears, by the vanity of the monarch, adorned 
by the unblushing servility of his flatterers, and 
received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate”. Far from being inclined to 
believe that the arms of Alexander obtained any 
memorable advantage over the Persians, we are 
induced to ‘suspect, that all this blaze of ima- 
ginary glory was designed to conceal some real 
disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority 


count of Of a contemporary historian, who mentiovs the 


the war. 


virtues of Alexander with respect, and his faults 


completely armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants into the 
field against the Romans: by his frequent wars and negociations 
with the princes of India, he had once collected an hundred and 
fifty of those great animals ; but it may be questioned, whether the 
most powerful monarch of Hindostan ever formed a line of battle of 
seven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand elephants 
which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voy- 
ages, past ii. 1. i. p. 198.) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, 
that he had only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety 
for the service of war. The Greeks have varied with regard to the 
mamber which Porus brought into the field; but Quintus Curtius 
(viii. 13.), in this instance judicious and moderate, is contented with 
eighty-five elephants, distinguished by their size and strength. In 
Siam, where these animals are the most numefus and the most 
esteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as asufficient proportion for 
each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The 
whole number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants or war, may 


sometimes be doubled. Hist. des Voyages, tom. ix. p. 260. 
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with candour. He describes the judicious plan cHap. 
which had been formed for the conduct of the VU. | 
a 


war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, were not executed 
either with ability or success. The first of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy 
plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris”, was encom- 
passed by the superior numbers, and destroyed 
by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes king of Armenia”, and the long tract 
of mountainous country, in which the Persian 
cavalry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media, to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops laid 
waste the adjacent provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a 
faint colour to the emperor's vanity. But the 
retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate. In repassing the moun- 
tains, great numbers of soldiers perished by the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the 
winter season. It had been resolved, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated’ into 
the opposite extrerties of the Persian dominions, 


‘tM. de Tillemont has already observed, that Herodian’s geo- 
gtaphy is comewhat confused. 

& Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 71.) illustrates this 
invasion of Media, by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, 
defeated Artaxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. 


The exply Chosroes have been magnified; and he acted as a 
depes itor ally to the Romans. 
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the main body, under the command of Alexander 
himself, should support their attack, by invading 
the centre of the kingdom. But the mexperi- 
enced youth, influenced by his mother’s counsels, 
and perhaps by his own fears, deserted the bravest 
troops, and the fairest prospect of victory; and 
after consuming in MeSopotamia an inactive and 
Inglorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes 
had been very different. Flying with rapidity 
from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had every where opposed the in- 
vaders in person; and in either fortune had 
united with the ablest conduct the most undaunted 
resolution. But in several obstinate engagements 
against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian 
monarch had lost the flower of his troops. 
Even his victories had weakened his power. The 
favourable opportunities of the absence of Alex- 
ander, and of the confusions that followed tbat 
emperors death, presented themselves in vain to 


his ambition. Instead of expelling the Romans, 


as he pretended, from the continent of Asia, he 
found himself unable to wrest from their hands 
the little province of Mesopotamia™. 

The reign ‘of Artaxerxes, which from the last 
defeat of the Parthians lasted only. fourteen years, 
forms a memorable era in the history of the East, 
and even in that of Rome. His character seems 

“ For the account of thia War, see Herodian, 1. vi. p. 209. 212. 


The old abbreviators and modern compilers have blindly followed 
the Avgustan History. 
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to have been marked by those bold and com- 
manding features, that generally distinguish the 
princes who conquer, from those who inherit, an 
empire. Till the last period of the Persian mo- 
narchy, his code of laws was respected as the 
ground-work of their civil and religious policy™. 
Several of his sayings ate preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into 
the constitution of government. “ The autho- 
“rity of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, “ must 
“be defended by a military force; that force 
“can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes 
“must, at last, fall upon agriculture; “and agn- 
“culture can never flourish except’ under the 
“protection of justice and moderation™.”  Ar- 
taxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his 
ambitious designs against the Romans, to Sapor, 
a son not unworthy of his great father; but those 
designs were too extensive for the power of Per- 
sia, and served only to involve oth nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 


calamities. 
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VIII. 


oe, <ta/ 


The Persians, long since civilized and cor- Miltary 


rupted, were very far from possessing the inartial 


power of 
the Per- 


independence, and the intrepid hardiness, both suns. 


of mind and body, which have rendered the 


“ Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 189. vers. Pocock. The great Chosroes 
Noushirwan sent the Code of Artaxerxes to all his Satraps, as the 
fnyariable rule of their conduct. 

‘$0T)’Herbelot Bibliothéque Orientale, au mot Ardshir. We may 
observe, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval of 


ae the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air of 
rally the dynasty of the Sassanides. | 
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“Cuap. northern barbarians masters of the world. The 
VIN. science of war, that constituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of 
Europe, never made any considerable progress 
in the East: Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonize and animate a confused .oultitude, 
were unknown to the Persians. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, be- 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications. They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their cou- 
rage; more to their courage than to their dis- 
Their in- cipline. -The infantry was a half-armed _ spirit- 
ane less crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements: of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat. The monarch and 
his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military ope- 
rations were impeded by a useless train of wo- 
men, eunuchs, horses, and camels; and in the 
midst of a successful campaign, the Persian host 
was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine”. 
Their ca- But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of 
vay luxury and despotism, pr da strong sense of 
cellent y ane acs} peeve 5 
personal gallantry and national honour. From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the bow, and‘to ride; and it 
was universally confessed, that in the two last of 
these arts, they had made a wore than common — 


* Herodian, |. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcellinus, lexxiil. c. 6. 
Some differences may be observed between the two historians, ‘' 
natural effects of the changes produced by a century antai~1! 

‘ 
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proficiency”. The most distinguished youth cha? 
were educated under the monarch’s eye, prac- 2, 
tised their exercises in the gate of lis palace, and 
were severely trained up to the habits of tem- 
perance and obedience, in their long and Jaborious 
parties of hunting. Jn every province, the satrap 
maintained a like school of military virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands and 
houses, on the condition of their service in war. 
They were ready on the first summons to mount 
on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous ‘bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from among 
the most robust slaves, and the bravest adventu- 
rers of Asia. These armies, hoth of Jight and of 
heavy cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuo- 
sity of their charge, and the rapidity of their 
motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the 
eastern provinces of the declining empire of 
Rome”. 

7 The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their 
horses the finest, in the East. 

** From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, 
&e. I have extracted such pro/adle accounts of the Persian nobility, 


as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of the 5a3- 
sanides, 
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CHAP. IX. 


The State of Germany till the Invasion of the Bar- 
barians, in the Time of the Emperor Decius. 


CHAP. THE government and religion of Persia have 


IX. 
\ag 


deserved some notice, from , their connexion 
with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
horses, théir flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, waridered over the immense plains which 
spread themselves from the Caspian Sea to the 
Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the Western, monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this history, and 
possess a stronger, and, if we may use the expres- 
sion, « more domestic, claim to our attention 
and regard. ‘The most civilized nations of mo- 
dern Europe issued from the woods of Germany ; 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians 
we may still distinguish the original principles of 
our present latvs and manners.. In their primi-_ 
tive state of simplicity and independence, the 
Germans weré’ surveyed by the discerning eye, 
and delineated by the masterly pencil, of, Tacitus. ¢ 
the first of historians who applied the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts. The expréesuye 
conciseness of his descriptions has deserved t REKS 
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ercise the diligence of innumerable antiquarians, CHAP: 
and to excite the genius and penetration of the aoe y 
philosophic historians of our own times. The 
subject, however various and important, has 
already been so frequently, so ably, -and so suc- 
cessfully discussed, that it is now grown familiar 

to the reader, and difficalt to the writer. We 

shall therefore content ourselyes with observing. 

and indeed with repeating, some of the most 
Important circumstances of climate, of manners, 

and of institutions, which rendered the wild bar- 
barians of Germany such formidable enemies to 

the Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its inde- Extent of 
pendent limits the province westward of the 0™»Y 
Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman yoke, 
extended itself over a third part of Europe.  Al- 
most the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the 
various tribes of one great nation, whose com- 
plexion, manners, and language, denoted a com- 
mon origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. 

On the west, ancient Germany was divided by 
the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by 
the Danube, from the Illyrian, provinces» of the 
empire. A ridge,of aills, rising*from the Da- 
nube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, co- 
vered Germany on the side of Dacitt or Hungary. 

he east¢rn frontier ‘was faintly marked by the 
ears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
as often confounded by the mixture of war- 
rir; f/and confederating tribes of the,two nations. 


= 
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In the remote darkness of the north, the ancients 
imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay , be- 
yond the Bultic Sea, and beyond tbe Peninsula, or 
islands’ of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers” have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most encient descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. ‘The general complaints of intense 
frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little to be 
regarded, since we have no method of reducing 
to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the 
feelings, or the expressions, of an orator born in 
the happier-regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable circumstances of a Jess 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over, and ca- 
pable of supporting the most enormous weights. 
The barbarians, who often chose that severe sea- 
son for their inroads, transported, without appre- 
hension or danger, their numerous armies, their 
cavalry, and their heavy waggons, oyer a vast 


' fhe modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gradually sink in a regular proportion, which they 
have ventfired to estimate at half an inch every year. ‘Twenty cen- 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia myist have been covered by 
the sea; while the high lands rose above the waters, as so many 
islands of various forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round 
the Baltic. See in the Bibliothéque Raisonnée, tom. xi and xlv. a 
large abstract of Dalin’s History of Sweden, composed 1n th Swverlish’ 
language. 

+ In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbé du Bos, and mpl, 
Hist. des Celtes, tom. L 
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and solid bridge of ice’. Modern ages have not ClHxf. 
presenied an mstance of a like phvnomcnon. 
2. The rein-'ecer, that uscful animal, frou whom 
the savage of the North derives tuc best comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a constitution that sup- 
ports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 
He is found on the rock*of Spitzberg, within ten 
degrees of the Pole; he seems to delight in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
cannet subsist, much less multiply, in any country 
to the south of the Baltic’. In the time of Casar 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild 
hull, was a native of the Hercynian forest, which 
then overshadowed a ‘great part of &ermany and 
Poland’. The modern improvements sufficiently 
explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. 
These immense woods have been gradually clear- 
ed, which intercepted from the earth the rays of 
the sun’. The morasses haye been drained, and, 
in proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the 
air has become more temperate. Canada, at this 


» Diodorus Siculus, |. v. p. 340. Edit. Wessel. Herodian, |. vi. 
p. 281. Jornandes, ¢ 55. On the banks of the Danube, the wine, 
when brought to table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, /rusta 
vint. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, I. iv. 7.g, 10. Virgil. Georgie. 1. i. 
355. The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a philosophey, who had 
experienced the intense cold cf Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 
ef}. vil. p. 560. Edit. Heftchinson. 
4 Buffon Histoire Naturelle, tom. xt. p. 79. 116. , 
5 Cesar de Bel]. Gallic. .1, 23. &c. ‘The nvost inquisitive of the 
Germans wore ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them 
had covey it more than sixty days journey. 
6 CVerius (Germania Antiqua, ]. iil. c. 47.) investigates the 
ayo scattered remains of the Hercynian wood. 
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day, 1s an exact picture of ancient Germany. 
Although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. ‘The 
rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is co- 
vered with deep and lasting snow, and the great 
river of St. Lawrence {s regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice’. 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exagge- 
rate, the influence of the climate of ancient Ger- 
many over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Many writers have supposed, and most have 
allowed, though, as it should seem, without any 
adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates". We may assert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of Ger- 
many formed the large and masculine limbs of 
the natives, who were, in general, of a more lofty 
stature than the people of the South", gave them 
a kind of strength better adapted to violent ex- 
ertions than to patient labour, and inspired them 
with constitutional bravery, which is the result of 
nerves and spirits. ‘The severity of a winter cam- 


7 Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 
® Olaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten 


or twelve children, and not uncommonly twenty or thity ; but the , 
authority of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. “ 

° In hos artus, in hec corpora, que miramur, excrescunt. Tpeit, 
Germania, 3. 20. Cluver. ]. i. c. 14. 
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paign, that chilled the courage of the Roman 
troops, was scarcely felt by these hardy children 
of the North“, who, in their turn, were unable 
to resist the summer heats, and dissolved away in 
languor and sickness under the beanis of an Ita- 
lian sun”. 

There is not any where upon the globe, a 
large tract of country, which we have discover- 
ed destitute of inhabitants, or whose first popu- 
lation can be fixed with any degree of historical 
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certainty. And yet, as the most plulosophic - 


minds can seldom refrain from investigating the 
infancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. When 
Tacitus considered the puyity of the German 
blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, 
he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians 
Indigene, or natives of the soil. We may allow 
with safety, and perhaps with truth, that ancient 
Germany was not originally peopled by any 
foreign colonies already formed into a political 
society’; but that the name and nation re- 
ceived their existence from the gradual union 
of some wandering savages of the Hercynian 


1 Plutarch. in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often 
slid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

The Romans made war in all climates, and by their excellent 
discipline were in a great measure preserved in health and vigour. 
It may be remarked, that man i3 the only animalwhich can live and 
multiply in eygry country from the equator to the poles. The Dye 
perms to angfoach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 
ar w pach c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
the dugise of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia. 

gus evdd discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained any 
trai of a Gallic ongin. 
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Cffap. woods. To assert those savages to have been the 


IX. 


Fables and 


conjec- 
tures. 


spontaneous production of the earth which they 
inhabited, would be a rash inference, condemned 
by religion, and unwarranted by reason. 

Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 
genius of popular vanity. Among’ the nations 
who have adopted thé Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same 
use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans 
the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of ac- 
knowledged truth, an immense but rude super- 
stracture of fable has been erected; and the 
wild Irishman”, as well as the wild Tartar’', 
could point’ out the individual son of Japhet, 
from whose loins his ancestors were lineally de- 
scended. The last century abounded with anti- 
quarians of profound learning and easy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, 
of conjectures and etymologies, conducted the 
great grandchildren of Noah from the Tower 
of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of 
these judicions critics, one of the most enter- 
taining was Olaus Rudbeck, professor in the uni- 


According to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, p. 18, 14.), the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Esra, the son 
of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of Fathaclan, the son of Magog, 
the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed on the coast of Munster, 
the 14th day of May, i in the year of the world one thousand nine . 
hundred .and seventy-eight. ‘Though he succeeded in his great en- 
terprise, the loose 4ehavionr of his wife rendered his domestic life 
ve‘y unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, thot he killed— 
her favourite greyhound, This, as the learned historian w properly” 
observes, was the first instance of female falsehood snfidélity 
ever known in {reland. al 

™ Genealogical History of the Tartars by AbolghatBahairor 
Khan, 
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versity of Upsal”. Whatever is celebrated either 
in~history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes 
to his country. From Sweden (which formed 
so considerable a part of ancient Germany) the 
Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical 
characters, their astronomy, and their religion. 
OF that delightful region® (for such it appeared 
to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens 
of the Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, and 
even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely 
favoured by Nature, could not long remain de- 
sert after the flood. The learned Rudbeck al- 
lows the family of Noah a few years to multiply 
from eight to about twenty thousand persons. 
He then disperses them into small colonies to 
replenish the earth, and to propagate the hu- 
man species. The German or Swedish detach- 
ment (which marched, if I am not mistaken, 
under the command of Askenaz the son of Go- 
mer, the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a 
more than common diligence in the prosecution 
of this great work. The northern hive cast its 
swarms over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; and (to use the author’s metaphor) 
the blood circulated from the extremities to the 
heart. 
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But all this well-laboured systefn of meio The Ger- 


antiquity i annihilated by a single fact, to 


fis work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle 
has given two most curious extracts from it. Republique des Let- 
tres Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 
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exp. well attested to admit of any doubt, and of 


IX. 


too decisive a nature to leave room for any re- 
ply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were 
unacquainted with the use of letters”; and the 
use of letters is the principal circumstance that 
distinguishes a civilized people from a herd of 
savages incapable of ‘knowledge or reflection. 
Without that artificial help, the human memory 
soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to 
her charge; and the nobler facultics of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with ma- 
terials, gradually forget their powers; the judg- 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagi- 
nation languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend 
this important truth, let us attempt, in an improy- 
ed society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the dJlerate 
peasant. The former, by reading and reflection, 
mnultiplies his own experience, and Jives in distant 
ages and remote countrics ; whilst the latter, root- 
ed to a single spot, and confined to a few years of 
existence, surpasses, but very little, his fellow- 
® Tacit. Germ. i. 19. Literarum secreta viri pariter ac foeminze 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, 
anda phiiosopher, was of opinion, that they were nothing more 
than the Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 1. 11. 
c. 11. Dictionnaire ,Wiplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We may add, 
the. the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to he of the third 
clatury, and the most ancient writer who mentiuus the Qunic cha-, 


racters is Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. vii. 18.), who livedytowdrds 
the end of the sixth century. 


Barbara fraxineis pingatur Rowa tabellis. 
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Jabourer the ox in the exercise of his mental fa- CHAP. 
‘Cuities. | The same, and even a greater, difference ae 
will be found between nations than between indi 
viduals; and we may safely pronounce, that with- 

out some species of writing, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, 

ever made any considerable progress in the ab- 

stract sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 

degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts 

of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were of artsand 
wretchedly destitute. They passed their lives in (jing 
a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the ap- 
pellation of virtuous simpligjty. Modern Ger- 
many is said to contain about two thousand three 
hundred walled towns”. In a much wider ex- 
tent of country, the geographer Ptolemy could 
discover no more than ninety places, which he 
decorates with the name of cities”; though, 
according to our ideas, they would but ill de- 
serve that splendid title. We can only suppose 
them to have been rude fortifications, constructed 
in the centre of the woods, and designed to se- 
cure the women, children, and cattle, whilst the 
warriors of the tribe marched out to répel a 
sudden invasion”. * But Tacitus ‘asserts, as a 


Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americain’ tom. ut. p. 22 
‘The author of rabvery curious work is, if L arm not misinformed, a 
grman by birth. | 
'6 The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised by the accurate 
eS, 
'” See Cafar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker in his History of 
Manchester, vol. i. 
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well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time. 
had so cities”; and that they affected to te 
spise the works of Roman industry, as places of 
confinement rather than of security”. Their 
edifices were not even contiguous, or formed 
into regular villas”; each barbarian fixed his 


independent dwelling on the spot to which a 


plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh water, had 
induced him to give the preference. Neither 
stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in 
these slight habitations”. They were indeed 
no more than low hats of a circular figure, 
built of rough timber, thatched with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free passage for the 
smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied with a scanty gar- 
ment made of the skin of some animal. The 
nations who dwelt towards the North, clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufac- 
tured for their own use a coarse kind of linen™. 
The game of various sorts, with which the forests 
of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its 


© Tacit. Germ. 15. . 

1 When the Germans commanded the Uhii of Cologne to cast 
off the Roman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their an- 
cient manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of the 
ele of the colony. ‘* Postulamus a vobis, muros colonize, mun 

* menta servitii detrabatis; etiam fera animalia, si clausa teneas, vir- 
“ tutis obliviscurftur.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

= The straggling villages of Silesia are seyeray*.iles in lengthy 
See Cluver. I. i. c. 18. | 

*% One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more fogular 
stfuctures were erected near the Rhine and Danube. Herodiah, 1. wil. 
p: 234. 

™* Tacit. Germ. 17. 
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inhabitants with food and exercise*. Their nron- €HSP. 
‘Strous herds of cattle, less remarkable indeed. for ae 

: . a ae \ tae! 
their beauty than for their utility”, formed the 
principal object of their wealth. A small quan- 
tity of corn was the only produce exacted from 
the earth: the use of orchards or artificial mea- 
dows was unknown to the Germans; nor can we 
expect any improvements in agriculture from a 
people, whose property every year experienced a 
general change by a new division of the arable 
lands, and who, in that strange operation, ayoided 
disputes, by suffering a great part of their terri- 
tory to lie waste and without tillage”. 

Gold, silver, and iron, were extrémely scarce and of the 
in Germany. Its barbaroug inhabitants wanted ie ee 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches ; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof how little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal. The va- 
rious transactions of peace and war had intro- 
duced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) ‘mong 
the borderers of the Rhine and Danube ; but the 
more distant tribes were absolutely unacquainted 
with the use of money, carried on their — 
trafic by “ the exchange of. commodities, an 


$ Tacit. Germ. 5. ™ Cesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 21. 


7 Tacit. Germ. 26. Caesar, vi. 22. 
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prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome to 
their princes and ambassadors™. To a mind ca- 
pable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction, than a tedious detail of subor- 
dinate cirenmstances. The value of money has 
been settled by general’ consent to express our 
wants and our property; as letters were invented 
to express our ideas; and both these institutions, 
by giving a more active energy to the powers 
and passions of human nature, have contributed 
to multiply the objects they were designed to re- 
present. ‘The use of gold and silver is in a great 
measure factitious ; but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the important and various services 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
from iron, when tempered and fashioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dexterous hand of man. 
Money, in a word, is the most universal incite- 
ment, iron the most powerful instrument, of 
hnman industry; and it is very difficult to con- 
ceive by what means a people, neither actuated by 
the one, nor seconded by the other, could emerge 
from the grossest barbarism”. 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any part 
of the globe, a supine judlalence and a carelessness 
of futurity will be found to constitute their gene-. 
rai chdracter. In a civilized state, every faculty 


* Tacit. Germ. 6. | 

» Tt ig said that the Mexicans and Peruvians, without the ute of 
either money or iron, had made a very great progress in the arts. 
Those arts, and the monuments they produged, have been strangely 
magnified. See Recherches sur les Americains, tom. ii. p. 153, &e. 
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of man is expanded and exercised; and the great CHAP. 
chain of rhutual dependence connects and em-, ie 
braces the several members of society. The most 
numerous portion of it is employed in constant 
and useful Jabour. The select few, placed by 
fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill 
up their time by the purstits of interest or glory, 
by the improvement of their estate or of their 
understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and 
even the follies of social life. The Germans were 
not possessed of these varied resources. “Te care 
of the house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to thy old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy war- 
rior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in 
the animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (according 
to the remark of a writer who had picrced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent and the most restless 
of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest 
tranquillity”. The languid soul, oppressed with — 
its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation ; and war and danger were the 
only amusement§ adequate to its fierce temper. 
The sound that swmmoned the German to arms 
was grateful to his ear. It roused him from Ins 
uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an active pur- 
suit, and, by*strong exercise of the body, and\ 
vio€nt emotions of the mind, restored him to a 


* Tacit. Germ. 15. 
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| “CHAP. move lively sense of his existence. Jn the dull 


Ix 


Non ae Intervals of peace, these barbarians were immoz 


derately addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking ; both of which, by different means, 
the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain ofthinking. They gloried in pas- 
sing whole days and nights at table: and the 
blood of friends and relations often stained their 
Bameroys and drunken assemblies". Their debts 
of honouy (for in that light they have transmitted 
to us those of play) they discharged with the most 
romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who 
had staked his person and liberty on a last throw 
of the dice, patiently submitted to the decision of 
fertune, and suffered himself to be bound, chas- 
tised, and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker 
but more lucky antagonist *, 


Pa a Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little 
or stron ar 
liquors. " art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is 


strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a certain sem- 
blance of wine, was sufficient for the gross pur- 
poses of German debauchery. But those who 
had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards 
of Gayl, sighed for that more delicious species of 
intoxication. They attempted not, however, (as 
has since been executed with-so much SUCCESS). 
to’ nataralize the vine on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube; nor did they endeavour to procure 


'® Tacit. Genn. 92, 23. : 
"Id. 24. The Germans might borrow the aris of play from 
the Romans, but the passion is wonderfully inherent in: the human 
species. . 
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by industry the materials of an advantageous 
cummerce. To solicit by labour what might be 
ravished by arms, was esteemed unworthy of the 
German spirit’. The intemperate thirst of 
strong liquors often urged the barbarians to 
invade the provinces on which art or nature 
had bestowed those much envied presents. The 


859 


CHAP. 


Neat tn 


Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic. 


nations, attracted them into Italy by the prospect 
of the rich fruits and delicious wines, the prodac- 
tions of a happier climate”. And in the same 
manner the German auxiliaries, invited into 
France during the civil wars of the/sixteenth 
century, were allured by the promise of plenteous 
quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and 
Burgundy®. Drunkenness, the most illiberal, 
but not the most dangerous of our vices, was 
sometimes capable, in a less civilized state of 
mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, or a 
revolution. 


The climate of ancient Germany has been State of 


mollified, and the soil fertilized, by the labour 
of ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 
The same extent of ground which at present 
maintains, in ease and plenty, a million of bus- 
bandmen and artificers, was unable to supply an 
hundged thousand: lazy warriors with the simple 
necessaries of life*. The Germans. abandoned 


8 Tacit. Gerine f4. 
Plutarch. in Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. 
Dubos. Hist. de la Monarchie Frangoise, tom. 1. p, 193. 
% The Helvetian nation, which issued from the country called 


Switzerland, contained, of every age and sex, 508,000 persons 


popula- 


tion. 
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CHAP. their immense forests to the exercise of hunting, 
— ,employed in pasturage the most considerable part 
of their lands, bestowed on the small] remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused 
the scantiness and sterility of a country that re- 
fused to maintain the maltitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of ftmine severely admonished 
them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigra- 
tion of a third, perhaps, or a-fourth part of their 
youth”.*: The possession and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people tojan improved country. But the Germans, 
who carried with them what they most valued, 
their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheer- 
fully abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished, 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
writers of distinguished reputation, that, in the 
age of Cesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
Northewere far more numerous than they are in 


t 


(Cesar de Bell. Gall. i. 29). At present, the number of people in 
thie Pays de Vaud (a small district on the banks of the Leman Lake, 
much more distinguished for politeness than for industry) amounts to 
112,591. See an excellent tract of M. Muret se. “1 egvlemorres de 
la Societé de Bern. 

* Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of 
Paul's followers, represent these emigrations too mueh as regular 
and concerted measures. 
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our days”. A more serious inquiry into the causes 
of population seems to have convinced modern 
plulosophers of the falsehood, and indeed the im- 
possibility, of the supposition. To the names of 
Mariana and of Machiavel”, we can oppose the 
equal names of Robertson and Hume™ 


fil 


CHAP. 
IX. 


ne, pines! 


A warlike nation liké the Germans, without German 


either cities, letters, arts, of money, found some 
compensation for this savage state in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secu their 
freedom, since our desires and our posséfsj 
the strongest fetters of despotism. “ iong the 
“Suiones (says Tacitus), riches aré held in 
“honour. They are therefore subject to an ab- 
“solute monarch, who, instead of entrusting his 
“people with the. free use of arms, as is practised 
“in the rest of Germany, commits them to the 
“safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a 
“freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
“the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 

“servitude; they obey a woman”. In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. Weare only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could pene- 


%® Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. 

® Machiavel, Hist. di Firenze, ].1. Mariana, Hist. Hispan. pv. 
c. |. 

” Robertson’y Uharles V. Hume's Political Essays. 

Tacit. German. 44, 45.  Frenshemius (who dedicated his 
or hae: to Livy, to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be 
very angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence 
for Northern queens. 


freedom. 


ns are- 
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CHAP. trate into a remote corner of the North, and ex- 
1X. tinguish the generous flame that blazed with such 
ferceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces ; 
er how the ancestors of those Danes and Nor- 
wegians, so’ distinguished in latter ages by their 
unconquered spirit, could thus tamely resign the 


Fy 


preat character:@f Gertian liberty“. ‘Some tribes, 
however, on the'tonst'of the Baltic, acknowledged 
the ‘authority of kings, thougt Withont:relinquish- 
ing ‘the rights “of men; bat in the far greater 
part of (rermatiy, the form of zoverament was a 
de : tempered, indeed, -and controlled, not 
vo much by general and positive laws, as by the 
occasional ant of birth or valour, of elo- 
quence or-superstifion®. 

Assemblies Civil governments, in their first institutions, 
vie Pare voluntary associations for mutual defence. To 
- obtain the desired end, it is absolutely necessary, 

that each individual should conceive himself ob- 

ligéd to submit his private opinions and actions, 

to the judgment of the greater number of his as- 
sociates. The German tribes were contented with 

this rade but liberal outline of political society. 

As soon as a youth, born of free parents, had at- 


* May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despo- 
tism? The descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct till the 
year 1060) sre said to have reigned in SWeden above a thousand. 
yer.s. The temple of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and 
emisire. In the yeat 1153 [ find a singular law, prohibiting the use 
and profession of arms to dny except the king’s guards. Is it not 
probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old in- 
sutution? See Dalin’s History ef Sweden in the Bibliothéque prai- 
sonnée, tom. xl. and xlv. 

© Tacit. Germ, c. 45. 

* Id. ec. 11, 18, 13, &e. 
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tained the age of manhood, he was introduced into CHAP. 
the general council of his countrymen, solemnl 

invested with a shield and spear, and. adopted “ —~ 
an equal and worthy member of the military com- 
monwealth. The assembly of the warriors of the 

tribe was convened at stated seasons, OT Ou sudden 
emergencies. The trial of p ie 
election of magistrates, and thatetes 
pence and war, were’ determined by its indepen 
dent voice. Sometimds, indeed; these i portant 
questions ‘were previously considered, 4A, pre- 
pared in a more select council of the principal 
chieftains“. The magistrates might | deliberate 
and persuade, the people only could Fesolve and 
execute; and the resolutions of the Germans were 
for the most part hasty and violent. Barbarians 
accustonied to place their freedom in gratifying 
the present passion, and their conrage in over- 
looking all future consequences, turned away with 
indignant contempt from the remonstrances of 
justice and policy, and it was.the practice to sig- 
nify by a hollow murmur their dislike of such 
timid counsels. Bat whenever a more popular 
erator proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen 
from either foreign. or domestic injury, whenever 
he called apon his fellow-countrymen to assert the 
national honour, of to pursue some enterprise full 
of danger and glory, a loud clashing of os 
and spears expressed the eager applause of 
assembly. For the Germans always met in arms, 


‘S GrotiuS changes an expression of Tacitus, pertractanfur into 
pratractaniur. The correction is equally just and mgenious. 
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CHAP. and it was constantly to be dreaded, lest an irre- 
~ gular multitude, inflamed with faction and strong 
liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well 
as to declare, their furious resolves. We may 
recollect how often the diets of Poland have been 
polluted with blood, and the more numerous party 
has been compelled to‘yield to the more violent 

and seditious”. 
peees A general of the tribe was elected on occasions 
pnnees Of danger; and, if the danger was pressing and 
a extensiv several tribes concurred in the choice 
of the dame general. The bravest warrior was 
named ts lead his countrymen into the field, 
by his extmple, rather than by his commands. 
But this power, however limited, was still invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief. Princes were, however, ap- 
pointed, in the general assembly, to administer 


e 


justice, or rather to compose differences™, in 
their respective districts. In the choice of these 
magistrates, as much regard was shewn to birth 
as to merit”. To each was assigned, by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
persons; and the first of the -princes appears to 
have eajoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 


‘< Even in our ancient parliament, the barons olen carried a 
question, not 0 much by the number of votes, as by that of their , 
rmed followers. 


“ Cesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23. 
“ Minuunt controyersias, is a very happy expression of Caesar's. 


© Reges ex ngbilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt. Tacit.Germ. 7. 
eges 
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which sometimes tempted the Romans to compli- CHAP. 
ment him with the regal title”. Se 
The comparative view of the powers of the more abso- 
lute over 
magistrates, in two remarkable instances, is the pro- 
alone sufficient to represent the whole system of Sale frag 
German manners. The disposal of the landed persons 
property within their district was absolutely ee 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
‘every year according to a new division”, At 
the same time they were not authorised tg punish 
with death, to imprison, or even to stri ig.a pri- 
vate citizen”. A people thus jealous fof their 
persons, and Giles of their possessions, must 
have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts, but animated with a hjgh sense of honour 
and independence. 
The Germans respected only those duties Voluntary 
epgage- 
which they imposed on themselves. The most ments. 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the autho- 
rity of the magistrates. “ The noblest youths 
“blushed not to be numbered among the faith- 
“ful companions of some renowned chief, to 
“whom they devoted their arms and service. 
‘“ A noble emulation prevailed among the com- 
“ panions, to obtain the first place in the esteem 
“ of theit chief; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 
* the greatest number of valtant’ companions. 
“To be ever surrounded by a band of ‘selei 


“youths, was the pride and strength of tiie 


dg 

* Cluver. Germ. Ant. 1... c. 38. 
*! Crsary vi. 22. Tacit. Germ. 26. 
# Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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CHAP. “ Ghiefs, their ornament in, peace, their defence in 


“war. The glory of such distinguished heroes 
“ diffased itself beyond the narrow limits of their 
“own tribe. Presents and embassies blicited 
“their friendship, and the fame of. their arms 
“ oftea ensured victory to the party which: they 
“espoused. dy the hobr of danger it was shame 
“ fyl for the chief to be surpassed in valour by his 
“ companions; shameful for the companions not 


“to equal the valour of their ebief. To survive 


“his fafl in battle, was indelible infamy. To 
* peotec\ his person, and to adorn his glory with 
“the trophies of their-own exploits, were the 
“ maost satred of their duties. The chiefs com- 
“bated for victory, the companions for the chief. 
“The noblest warriors, whenever their native 
“country was sunk in the laziness of peace, 
‘“ maintained their numerous bands in some dis- 
“tant scene of action, to exercise their restless 
“ spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dan- 
“ gers. Gifts worthy of. soldiers, the warlike 
“* stead, the bloody and ever victorious: lance, were 
“ the: rewards which. the companions claimed 
“fram the liberality of thein:ehief. The rade 
“plenty of his hospitable: board: was the only 
“ pay ‘that he could bestow, or they would ac- 
cept. War, 'rapine, and the free-will offerings 
“(ae his friends, supplied the materials of this 
“iunificencé™.” This institution, however it. 
might accidentally weaken the several gepublics, 
invigorated the general character of the Germins, 


 § Tacit. Germ. 18, 14. 
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and even ripened amongst them all the virtues of CHAP. 
which barbarians are susceptible; the faith and  1%- 


valour, the hospitality and the courtesy, so con- 
spicuous long afterwards in the uges of chivalry. 
The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on 


his brave companions, have been supposed, by an 


ingenious writer, to contafn the first rudiments of 


the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, with a similar duty of homage and 


military service™. These conditions are, thawever, . 


very repugnant to the maxims of the andent Ger- 
mans, who delighted in mutual presents; but 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations *. 


“In the days of chivalry, or more properly Geman 
“of romance, all the men were brave, and all chastity. 


“the women were chaste;” and notwithstand- 
ing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with much ‘more difficulty than the 
former, it is ascribed, almost without exception, 
- to the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and 
among them. only for the sake of multiplying 
their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were 
punished as rare’ and inexpiable crimes; nor 


4 Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of 
Montesquieu is corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the 
Abbé de Mably. Observations sur |’Histoire de France, tom. i. 
p- 356. . . | 

* Gaodéot muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obli- 
gantur. Taoit. Germ.c. 21. _ 
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was seduction justified by example and fashion®”. 
We may easily discover, that Tacitus indulges 
afi honest pleasure’in-the contrast ef barbarian 
virtue -with.the dissolute conduct of the Roman. 
ladies: yet there are some striking. circumstances 
that give au air of truth, or at least of proba- 
bility, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the 
Germans. Ba 7 | 

‘Although the progress of civilization has un- 
donbtedly contributed to assuage the ficrcer pas- 
sions of }human nature, it seems to have beer 


+ : : 
less favotrable to the virtue of chastity, whose 


most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polish 
the intercofirse of the sexes. The gross appetite 
of love becomes most dangerous when it ig ele- 
vated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
passion. The elegance of dress, of motion, and 
of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames 
the senses through the imagination. Luxurious 
entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious 
spectacles, present at. once temptation and op- 
portunity to female frailty”. From such dan- 
gers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were 
secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic lite. The German huts, 
open, on every side, to the eyc ‘of indiscretion or 

< The adulteress was whipped through the village. Neither 
wealth nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second 
husband, 18, 19. 

” Ovid employs two hundred lines in the research of places the 
most favourable te love. Above all, he considers the theatre as the 


best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to mels them into 
tenderness and sensuality. 
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Jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal fide- ‘CHAP. 


lity, than the walls, the bolts, and the cunuchs 
of a Persian haram. To this reason another. 


may be added, of a more honourable nature. 
The Germans treated their women with esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occasion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, such 
as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 


name of the deity, the fiercest nationst pf Ger- - 


many”, The rest of the sex, without being 
adored as goddesses, were respected as the free 
and equal companions of soldiers; associated 
even by the marriage cerempny to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory®. In their great inva- 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of their sons and husbands”. Fainting 


armies of Germans havc, more than once, been. 


driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair of the women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver therhsel ves 
and their children} with their own hands, froin 


® Tacit. Hist. iv. 61. 65. 


* The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. 


See Germ. c. 18, Tacitus is somewhat too florid on the subject, 


© The change of exwgere into exugere is a most excellent correc- 


tion. 
& VOL. I. B B 
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se ry ‘ e 6 . ; 

CHAP. an insulting victor *. Heroines .of such a cast 
TX. ae ; ; 

/may claim our admiration; but they were most 


Religion. 


assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love. Whilst they affected to emulate the stern 
virtues of ian, they must have resigned that 
attractive softness, in which principally consist 
the charm and weakness of woman. Conscious 
pride tanght the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition 
with hanour, and the first honour of the sex has 
ever heey’ that of chastity. The sentiments and 
conduet of these high-spirited matrons may, at 
once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and 
as a proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 


faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour 


that distinguishes the age or country in which it 
may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the 
wild opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by Niele wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance”. They adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 


“ Ta&it. Germ. c, 7. * Plytarch. in Mario. Before the wives of 
the Teutonee destrofed themselves and their children, they had of- 
fere’ to qarrender, on condition that they should be received as the. 
ik of the vestal: winging, 

Tacitus hes employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on this obscure subject.. The former disco- 
vers In Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The latter is posi- 
tive, that, under the emblems of the sull, the moon, atid the fire, his 
pious aucestors worshipped the Trinity 1 umty. 
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Moon, the Fire and the Earth; together with 


those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations of 
human life. They were persuaded, that, by 
some ridiculous arts of divination, they could 
discover the will of the superior beings, and 
that human sacrifices were the most precious 
and acceptable offering to their altars. Some 
applause has been hastily bestowed on the sub- 
lime notion, entertained by that peeple, of 


the Deity, whom they neither confinéd within. 


the walls of a temple, nor represented by any 
human figure; but when we recollect, that the 
Germans were unskilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with «he art of sculpture, 
we shall readily assign the true reason of a scru- 
ple, which arose not so much from a superiority 
of reason, as from a want of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and an- 
cient groves, consecrated by the reverence of 
succeeding generations. Thetr secret gloom, 
the imagined residence of an invisible power, 
by presenting no distirsct object of fear or wor- 
ship, impressed the mind with a still deeper sense 
of religious horror; and the priests, rude aad 
illiterate as they were, had been taught by expe- 
rience the use of every artifice that could preserve 
and fortify impressions so well auited to their own 
interest. 


® The sacred wood, described with such sublime horror by Lucan, 
was in the neighbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of 


the same kiwd in Germany. 


41 
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The same ignorance, which renders barbarians 
incapable of conceiving or embracing the useful 
restraints of laws, exposes them naked and un- 
armed to the blind terrors of superstition. The 
German priests, improving this favourable tem- 
per of their countrymen, had assumed a Jjuris- 
diction even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise ; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash 
of correction, when it was inflicted, not by 
any huntan power, but by the immediate order 
of the god of war™. The defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition of 
ecclesiastical authority. The latter was con- 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency 
in the popular assemblies; and was sometimes 
extended to a more enlarged concern for the 
national welfare. A solemn procession was occa- 
sionally celebrated in the present countries of 
Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. The unknown 
symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, 
was placed on a carriage drawn by cows; and in 
this manner the goddess, whose common resi- 
dence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several 
adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her 
progress the sound of war was hushed, quarrels 
were: suspended, arms laid aside, and the restless 
Germans had an pepper any of tasting the bless- 
ings of peace and harmony™. "The truce of God, 
so often and ‘so ineffectually proclaimed by the 


“ Tacit. Germania, c. 7. * Tacit. Germania, c 40, 
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clergy of the eleventh cen: was an obvious CHAP» 
1X. 


imitation of this ancient custom™ 


But the influence of religion was far more in war. 


powerful to inflame, than to moderate, the fierce 
passions of the Germans. Interest and fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most 
daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the 
approbation of Heaven, and full assurances of 
success. The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle”; and the hostile army was 


devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war 


and of thunder”. In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most 
unpardonable of sins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their ‘martial deities; the 
wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike banished 
from the religions and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to 
have embraced the doctrine of transmigration™, 
others imagined a gross paradise of immortal 
drunkenness”. “. All agreed, that a life spent in 
arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the 
best preparations for a happy futurity, either in 


this or in another world. 


%® See Dr. Robertson’s History of Charles V. vol. i. note 10. 

” ‘Tacit. Germ. c. 7? These standards were only the heads of 
wild beasts. Te 

& See an instance of this custom, Tacit. Anngl. xul. 57. 

“ Caesar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this doctrine to 
the Gauls, but M. Pelloutier (IIistoire des Celtes, |, 1. c, 18.) la- 
bours to reduce their expressions to a more orthodox. sense. | 

” Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, see 
Fable xx. in the curious version of that book, published by M. Mal- 
let, in his Introduction to the History of Denmaria 


‘874 
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The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests, was, in some degree, conferred by the 


The bards. bards. That singular order of men has most 


deservedly attracted the notice of all who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their genius and character, as well as the 
reverence paid to that important office, have 
been sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot 
so easily express, or even conceive, the enthn- 
siasm of arms and glory which they kindled in 
the breast of their audience. Among a polished 
people, a taste for poetry is rather an amuse- 
ment of the fancy, than a passion of the soul. 
And yet, when in calm retirement we peruse 
the combats described by Homer or Tasso, we 
are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel 
a momentary glow of martial ardour. But how 


faint, how cold is the sensation which a peace- 


ful mind can recerve from solitary study! It 
was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of 
victory, that the bards celebrated the glory of 
heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those 
warlike chieftains, who listened with transport 
to their artless but animated strains. The view 


_of arms and of danger heightened the effect of 


the military song; and the ‘passions which it 
tefided’ to excite, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death, were the habitual,sentiments of a 
German -mjnd”. 


7 See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Diod. Sicul. |. v. Strabo, I. iv. p. 197. 
The classical reader may remember the rank of Demodocus in the 
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Sach was the situation, and such were the CHAP: 
manners, of the ancient Germans. Their cli-, |* 
mate, their want of learning, of arts, and of Canses 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and Auer 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience Maar 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed Cane 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find, that, during more than two hundred and 
fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barba- 
rians made few considcrable attempts, and not any 
material impression on the luxurious and enslaved 
provinces of the empire. Their progress was 
checked by their want of arms and discipline, and 
their fury was diverted by, the intestine divisions 
of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and Wantot 
not without truth, that the command of iron *™* 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the pos- 
session of the one-as well as the other. The 
face of a German army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could seldom use. Their framer {as they 
called them in their own language) were long 
spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, 


Pheacian court, and the ardour infused by Tyrtaeus into the fainting 
Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the Greeks and the 
Germans were the same people. Much learned trifling might be 
* spared, if our antiquarians would condescend to reflect, that simular 


~ manners will naturally be produced by similar ytuations. 


$76 


“CHAP. 
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and which, as occasion required, they either darted 
from a distance, or pushed in close onset. With 
this spear, and with a shield, their’ cavalry was 
contented. A multitude of darts, scattered” 
with incredible force, were an additional resource 
of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose 
mantle. A variety of coloars was the only 
ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, 
scarce any by helmets. Though the horses of 
Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prac- 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman ma- 
nage, scveral of the nations obtained renown by 
their cavalry; but, ;in_ general, the principal 
strength of the. Germans consisted in their infan- 
try”, which was drawn up in several deep co- 
lumns, according to the distinction of tribes and 
families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
half-armed warriors rushed to battle with disso- 
nant shouts and disordered ranks; and sometimes, 
by the effort of native valour, prevailed over 
the constrained and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, 
they knew not how to rally or to retire. A 
repulse was a‘sure defeat; and a defeat was 
mo§ emmonly total destruction. When we 


™ Missilia spargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either that historian 
used a vague expression, or he meant that they were frown at 
random. 

™ Jt was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who ge: 
nerally fought on horseback. 
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recollect the complete armour of the Roman CHAP: 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, , “eae 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a just matter of surprise, how the naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops df the auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations. The contest was too 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a spirit of disabedience 
and sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the 
‘Roman armies. The introduction of barbarian 
auxiliaries into those armies, was a measure 
attended with very obvious dangers, as it might 
gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in 
small numbers and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince 
the Romans, that the danger was not imaginary, 
and that their precautions were not always sufh- 
cient™. During the civil wars that followed the 
death of, Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, 
whom his enemies condescended to compare 
with Hannibal and Sertorius”, formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
Italy, repaired to his standard. “He_introduced_ 
an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed” on 


™ The relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
for its eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has observed 
several inacturacies. 

* Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 
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*cHaP. the powerfal cities of Treves and Langres to 
IX. embrace his cause, defeated the legions, destroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed against the 
Romans the military knowledge which he had 
acquired in ‘their service. When at length, after 
an obstinate struggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Civilis secured himself and bis country 
by an honourable treaty. The Batavians still 
the allies, not the servants, of the Roman 
inonarchy. 


continued to occupy the islands of the Rhine 


Cwikdie II. The strength of ancient Germany appears 
Gory, formidable, when we consider the effects that 
might have been produced by its united effort. 
The wide extent of country might very possibly 
contain a million of warriors, as all who werc of 
ave to bear arms were of a temper to use them. 
Bat this fierce multitude, incapable of concert- 
ing or executing any plan of national greatness, 
was agitated by various and often hostile inten- 
tious. Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent states; and, even in each state, 
the union of the several tribes was extremely 
loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily 
provoked; they knew not how to forgive an in- 
jury, ofuch less an insult; their resentments were 
bloody and ee The casual disputes that: 
so frequently happened in their tamultuous par- 
ties of hunting or drinking, were sufficient to 


> Tt was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, 
as they subsisted before the face of the country was changed by art 
and nature. See Cluver. German. Antig. |. jin c. GU. 37. 
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inflame the minds of whole nations; the pri- 
vate fend of any considerable chieftains diffused 
itself atuong “their followers and allies. To 
chastise the insolent, or to plunder the detence- 
Jess, were alike causes of war. ‘The most for- 
midable states of Germany affected to cncom- 
pass their territories with a wide frontier of 
solitude and devastation. The awful distance 
preserved by their neighbours, attested the terror 
of their arms, and in some measure defend- 
ed them from the danger of unexpected incur- 
slols |. 


“The Bructeri (it is Tacitas who now speaks) ules 


ing tribes’, provoked, by their insolence, 
allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
inspired by the tutelar deities of the empire. 
Above sixty thousand barbarians were de- 
stroyed; not by the Roman arms, but in our 
sight, and for our entertainment. May the 
nations, enemies of Kome, ever preserve 
this enmity to each other! We have now 
attained the utmost verge of prosperity™ 
and have nothing left to demand of fortune, 
except the discord of the barbarians”.’— 


. 
nan 


7 Cesar de Bell. Gall. Lv. 23 

” They are mentioned, however, mi the Der OMG. ah oomignes 
by Nazarius, Ainmianus, Claudian, &c. as a tribe of Franks. See 
Clover. Germ. aon: I. Wi. c. 13. : 

* Urgentilus is"the common reading, but good sense, Lipsius, 
and some MSS. declare for F’ ergentibus. 

© Tacit Germania,c. 33. The pious Abbé de la Bleterie is vers 
angry with Tacitus, talks of the devil who was a murderer from the 
beginning, &c. &c. 


were totally exterminated by the neighbour- p2 hey De 


Rome. 
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These sentiments, less worthy at the humanity 
than of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the 
invariable maxims of the policy* of his coun- 
trymen. They deemed it a much safer expe- 
dient to divide than to combat the barbarians, 
from whose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage.© The money and ne- 
gociations of Rome insinuated themselves into 
the heart of Germany; and every art of seduc- 
tion wag used with dignity, to conciliate those 
nations whom their proximity to the Rhine or 
Danube might render the most useful friends, 
as well as the most troublesome enemies. 
Chiefs of renown and power were flattered 
by the most trifling presents, which they re- 
ceived either as marks of distinction, or as 
the instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions 
the weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen 
its interest by entering into secret connexions 
with the governors of the frontier provinces. 
Every quarrel among the Germans was fo- 
mented by the intrigues of Rome; and every 
plan of union and _ public good was defeated 
by the stronger bias of private jealousy and 
interest”. | 

The general conspiracy which terrified the 
Romans under ‘the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 

colifprehended almost all the nations of Germany, 
aa even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine 


" Many traces of this policy may be diseovered in Tacitus and 
Dion ; and many more may-be inferred from the principles of hu- 


man nature, 
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to that of the Danube”. It is impossible for CHAR 
us to determine whether this hasty confederation ow 
was formed by necessity, by reason, or by pas- 
sion; but we may rest assured, that the barba- 
rians were neither allured by the indolence, ‘or 
provoked by the ambition, of the Roman mo- 
narch. This dangerous “invasion required all the 
firmness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed 
generals of ability in the several stations of at- 
tack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most important province on the Upper Danube. 
After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of 
the barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and 
the Marcomanni”, who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the most severely punished in its 
catastrophe. They were commanded to retire 
five miles™® from their own banks of the Da- 
nube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a re- 
mote island, where they might be secure as hos- 
tages, and useful as soldiers”. On the frequent 
rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the 
irritated emperor resolved to reduce their coun- 
try into the form of a province. His designs 


® Hist. August. p. 31. Ammian. Marcellin. |. xxxi.c. 5. Aus 
rel, Victor. The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell the rich fur- 
niture of the palace, and to enlist slaves and robbeu. 

© The Marcomanni, a colony, who, frém the beaks of the 
Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Moravia, had encc erected o great 
and formidable monarchy under their king Murotocduus. See Strabo, 
lovin. Vell. Pat. a? 105. Vocit. Annal. 1. 63. 

4“ Mr. Wotton (History of Rome, p. 166.) wereases the prohibi- 
tion to ten times the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not 
conclusive’ Five miles were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

ne Dion, J. Ixxi. and Ixxn. 
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were disappointed by death. This formidable 
league, however, the only one that appears in the 
two first centuries of the Imperial history, was 
entirely dissipated, without leaving any traces 
behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we 
have confined ourselyes to the general outlines 
of the manners of Germany, without attempting 
to describe or to distinguish the various tribes 
which filled that great country in the time of Ca- 


sar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, 


or as new tribes successively present themselves 
in the series of this history, we shall concisely 
mention their origin, their situation, and their 
particular character. , Modern nations are fixed 
and permanent societies, connected among them- 
selves by laws and government, bound to their 
native soil by arts and agriculture. The Ger- 
man tribes were voluntary and fluctuating as- 
sociations of soldiers, almost of savages. The 
same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of -conquest and emigration. The same 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or 
invasion, bestowed a new title on their new con 
federacy. The dissolution of an ancient con- 
federacy restored ‘to the independent tribes 


their, peculiar “but long forgétten appellation. 


“Victorious state often communicated its own 
name to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds 
of volunteers flocked from all parts to tbe standard 
of a favourite leader; bis camp became their 
country, and some circumstance of the eaterprise 
soon gave a tommon denomination to the mixed 


ec 
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multitude. The distinetions of the ferocious in- CHAP: 
vaders were perpetually varied by themselves, and, '*: 
confounded ue the astonished subjects of the 
Roman empire”. 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, Numbers. 
are the principal subjects of history; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy scenes, 
is very different, according to the different condi- 
tion of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of 
obedient subjects pursue their useful occupations 
in peace and obscurity. The attention of the 
Writer, as well as of the Reader, is solely confined 
to a court, a capital, a regular army, and the dis- 
tricts which happen to be the occasional scene of 
military operations. But a state of freedom and 
barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or the 
situation of petty republics”, raises almost every 
member of the community into action, and conse- 
quently into notice. The irregular divisions, and 
the restless motions, of the people of Germany, 
dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply their 
numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings and 
warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to for- 
get that the same objects are continually repeated 
under a variety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellations have been frequently lavished 
on the most inconsiderable objects. 


® See an excellent dissertation on the ongig and migrations «. 
nations ; in the Memoires de | Academe des Inscriptions, ton. avi. 
p. 48—71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the philosopher 
are so happily blended. 

© Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, 
and Sparta tno more than 39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the 
number of mankind in ancient and modern times. 
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CHAP. X. 


The Emperors Decwus, Gallus, Aemlanus, Valerian, 
and Gralhenus.—The general Irruption of the 
Barbarians.—The thirty Tyrants. 


CHAP. From the great secular games celebrated by 
“Philip, to the death of the emperor Gallienus, 
Fhenature there ‘elapsed twenty years of shame and misfor- 
of the sub- ‘ : ; . 
ject. tune. During that calamitous period, every in- 
ae stant of time was marked, every province of the 
Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous inv aders 
and military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dis- 
solution. The confusion of the times, and the 
scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal dif- 
ficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve 
a clear and anbroken thread of ‘narration. Sur- 
rounded with imperfect fragments, always concise, 
often obscure, and sometimes contradictory, he is 
reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: 
and though he ought never to place his conjectures 
in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human 
nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and 
careseained passions, might, on some occasions, 
supply the want of historical materials. 

Theempe. , There is not, for instance, any difficylty in 

rorPhibp. conceiving, that the successive murders of so 
many emperors had loosened all the tica, of alle- 
giance between the prince and people; that all 
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the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate CHAP: 


the example of their master; and that the caprice 
of armies, long since habituated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raise to the 
throne the most obscure of their fellow-soldiers. 
History can only add, that the rebellion against 


the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 


the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the 
» legions of Mesia; and that a subaltern officer’ 
named Marinus, was the object of their seditious 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest 


the treason of the Mesian army should prove the 


first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
with the consciousness of his guilt and of his dan- 
ger, he communicated the jntelligence to the se- 
nate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of 


>. 
ae! 


fear, and perhaps of disaffection: till at length Services, 


Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit 


revolt, vice 
tory, and 


worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to dis- reign of 


cover more intrepidity than the emperor secmed 
to possess. He treated the whole business wit 
contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, 
and Philip’@tival as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days ‘would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Phi- 


lip with a just eateem for so able a counsellar 5, 


and Decius appeared to him the only | person ca- 
pable of restoring peace and discipline to an army, 
whose .tumultnous spirit did not immediately 


' The e. pression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
Marinus ‘a a century, a cohort, or a legson. 
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subside after the murder of Marinus. Decius, 
who long resisted his own nomination, seems-to 
have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader 
of merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds 
of the soldiers; and his prediction was again 
confirmed by the event. The legions of Masia 
forced their judge to become their accom- 
plice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. 
He conducted, or followed, his army to the con- 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all bis 
force to repel the formidable competitor whom 
he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The 
Imperial troops were, superior in number’; but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
death a few days afterwards at Verona. His son 
and associate in the empire was massacred at 
Rome by the Pretorian guards; and the victo- 
rious Decius, with more favourable circumstances 
than the ambition of that age can lly plead, 
was universally acknowledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is reported, that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, 


His birth at Bubalia, a little village in Panooma (Eutrop. ix. 
Victor in Caesarib. ¢t Epitom.),seems to contradicé, unless it was merely 
accidental, his supposed descent from the Decti, Six hundred year 
had bestowed nobility on the Decii: but at the commengement of 
that period, they were only Piebeians of merit, and among the first 
who shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians. Plebeise 
Deciorum anime, &c, Juvenal, Sat viii. 954. See®.he spirited 
speech of Decius, ia Livy, x 9, 10. 
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jh es assured Philip by a private message, of his CHAP. 
inttocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting, that, on was: 
his arrival in Italy, he would resign the Imperial 
ornaments, and return to the condition of an obe- 

dient subject. His professions might be sincere. 

But in the situation where fortune had placed him, 

it was scarcely possible that he could either forgive 

or be forgiven’. 

The emperor Decius had employed a few Hemarch- 

months in the works of peace and the adminis- ee 
tration of justice, when he was summoned te thew. 5°. 
banks of the Danube by the invasion of the a, 
Gorus. This is the first considerable occasion 
in which history mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 
So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the Western empire, that the 
name of Gorus is. frequently but improperly 
used as a general appellation of rude and warlike 
barbarism. | 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after Origin o! 
the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in possession en 
present greatness, very naturally mdulged them- dinavia. 
selves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 

They wished to preserve the meinory of their an- 
eestors, and to transmit to postaity their oni . 
chievements. The principal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, gratified the 
inclinatrén of the conquerors in a Gothic history, 
which consisted of twelve books, now reduced to 


Zosimus fl. 1. p.20. Zonaras, |. xu. p. O84. "Edit. Louvre. 
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CHAP. the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes* Thos«t 
writers passed with the most artful concisetiess 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 


ao, t/ 


many Asiatic trophies, that more properly be- 
longed to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only, me- 
morials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths, from the vast island, or pe- 
ninsula; of Scandinavia’. That extreme country 
‘of the North was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy: the ties of ancient consanguinity had 
been strengthened by recent offices of friendship ; 
and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated 
his savage greatness, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of hig days in the peaceful and polished 
court of Ravenna’. Many vestiges, which can- 
not be ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, at- 
test the ancient residence of the Goths in the 
countrics beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of 
Swedcn seems to have continued in the possession 
of the less enterprising remnant of the nation, and 
a large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
(from‘ the ninth, to the twelfth century) whilst 
Guns nity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the North, the Goths and the Swedes com- 


* Sce the prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes: it is surprising 
that the Jatter should be omitted in the excellent edition piblished by 
Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 

* On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes quotes sqne old Gothic 
chronicles in verse. De Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

® Jornandes, c. 3. 
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osed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem- CHAP» 
bok of the same monarchy’. The latter of these ee 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be 
satisfied with their own fame in arms, have, in 
every age, claimed the kindred glory of tle Goths. 
In a moment of disconttnt against the court of 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, that lis 
victorious troops were not degenerated from their 
brave ancestors, who had already subdued the 
mistress of the world”. 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a cele- fa 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most consi- as 
derable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acqnired in them piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival, that was solemmized every 
ninth year, nine animals of every species (with- 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple °. The only traces 

7 See in the Prolegomena of Geptius some large extracts from 
Adam of Bremen, andaxo-Graumimaticus. The former wgote in the 


year 1077, the latter flougisbed about the jear 4200. 
« Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XL. lui, When svesrntrttir 


desired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavus Adotphus, 
they always represented that conqueror us the tineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte’s History of Gustavus, vol. 1 p. 123. 

° See™Adam of Bremen .n Grotii Prolegomenis, p. 104. ‘The 
temple of Upsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began 
his reign inythe year 1075, and about fourscore years afterwards « 


ago 
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that now subsist of this barbaric superstition a 
contained in the Edda, a system of mythol 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth sent, 
and studied by the learned of Denmark and 
Sweden, as: the most valuable remains of their 
ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding thé mysterious obscurity of 
the Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
confounded under the name of Odin; the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. 
-_The latter, the Mahomet of the North, insti- 
tuted a religion adapted to the climate and to 
the people. Numerous tribes on either side 
of the Baltic were subdued by the invincible 
valour of Odin, by, his persuasive eloquence, 
and by the fame, which hé acquired, of a most 
skilfol magician. The faith that he had pro- 
pagated, during a long and prosperous life, he 
confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehenstve 
of the ignominious approach of disease and ‘in- 
firmity, he resolved to expire as became a warrior. 
In a solemn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, 
he wounded himself in nine mortal places, hasten- 
ing away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to 
prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of the 
vod of.war”’. 


Agreeable «_ ‘The native’ and proper habitation of Odin is: 


but uncer- 


tain hypo- 


distinguished by the appellation of As-gard. The 


thesis con- happy resemiblance of that name with As-burg, 


cerming 


Odin. 


Christian cathedral was erected on its ruins. See Dalin's | History of 
Sweden, in the Bibliothéque Raisonneée. - 
* Mallet, Introduction 4 P Histoire du Danaemarcy 
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-er Aa-of", words of a similar signification, has CHAP 
given rise to an historical system of 80 pleasing 
a contexture, that we could almost wish to per- 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Mezotis, till the 
fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey 
menaced the North with servitude. That Odin, 
yielding with indignant fury to a power which he 
was unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, withr 
the great design of forming, in that inaccessible 
retreat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to his 
immortal revenge; when his mvincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticism, should issue in 
numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of 
the Polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of 
mankind”. 

If so many successive generations of Goths Emign- 

were capable of preserving a faint tradition of (77, 
their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, !temScan- 


dinavia 
into Prus- 


4 Mallet, c. iv p. 55. has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 31a. 
and Stephanus Byzintinus, the vestiges of such a city and people. 

0 This wonderful expedition e{ Odin, which, by deducing the 
enmity of the Goths and Romans ae memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an /ipre-poem, cannot safely be re- 
nie as authentic a Accofding tg.the obv onssr@ttt OF the 
Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, A’s-gard, in- 
stead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmftia, is the fictitious 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Oly:npus of Scandi- 
navia: iPhm whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when he 
annoanced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were already 
seated in the southern peris of Sweden. 
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CHAP. from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct ac; 
x. count of the time and circumstances of their su. 
ug —te/ 
gration. To cross the Baltic was an easy and 
natoral attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, 
with oars’, and the distance is litthe more than one 
hundred miles from Curlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we Jand on firm and uerone ground. At least as 
early as the Christian wra”’, and as late as the age 
of the Antonines”, the Goths were established 
towards the Toul of the Vistula, and in that 
fertile province where the commercial cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded’. Westward of 
the Gaihs the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the 
sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A 
striking resemblance of manners, complexion, re- 
ligion, and language, seemed to indicate that the 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one great 
people”. The latter appear to have been sub- 


'S Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 


“ Tacit. Annual. ii. 64. If we could yield a firm assent to the na- 
vigations of Pytheas of Marseilless'we must allow that the Goths had 
passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Christ. 


a alemy, yu. 

16 By the German colonies we followed the arms of ihe Teutonic 
knights. The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed 
by those adventurers in the thirteenth century. 

7 Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14.) and Procopius (in Bell. Vandal. |. 
i. c. 1.) agree in this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and pos- 
sessed different means of investigating the truth. 
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‘dlivided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepide”. CHAP. 
The distinction among the Vandals was more oy 
strongly marked by the independent names of 
Hernli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a varicty 
of other petty states, many of which, in a future 
age, expanded themselves into powerful monar- 
chies. | 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were FromPrus- 
still seated in Prussia. About the reign of Alex- ee 
ander Severus, the Roman province af Dacia 
had already experienced their proximity by. 
frequent and destructive inroads*. In this in- 
terval, therefore, of about seventy years, we 
must place the second migration of the Goths 
from the Baltic to the Epxine; but the cause 
that produced it lies concealed among the va- 
rious motives which actuate the conduct of un- 
settled barbarians. Hither a pestilence, or a 
famine, a victory, or a defeat, an oracle of the 
gods, or the eloquence of a daring leader, were 
sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder 
climates of the south. Besides the influcnce of 
a martial religion, the numbers and spirit of 
the Goths were equal to the most dangerous 


1 The Ostro and Vist, the eastern.and western Goths, obtained 
those denominations from their origingl seats in Scandiwana. In 
all their future marches and settle , they*preserved, with their 
names, the same relative situation.’ Wheantey first aeriftéd Trom 
Sweden, the infant colony was contained in three vessels. “Phe third 
being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which afterwards 
swelled injo a nation, received from that circumstance the appellation 
of Gepide or Loiterers. Jornandes, c. 17. 

! See a fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Legationuin , 
and with regard to its probable date, set Tillesiont, Hist des Em: 


pereurs, tom iil. p. 340, 
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adventures. The use of round bucklers anjl- 
short swords rendered them formidable in a 
close engagement: the manly obedience which 
they yielded to hereditary kings, gave uncom- 
mon union. and stability to their councils”: 
and the renowned Amala, the hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
inerit, the prerogative of his birth, which he de- 
rived non) the Anses, or demigods of the Gothic 
nation™ 

“The fame of*a great enterprise excited the 


thicnation bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 


increases 
in its 
fwarch. 


Germany, many of whom are seen a few years 
afterwards combating under the common stand- 
ard of the Goths”. The first motions. of the 
emigrants carried them to the banks of the Pre 
pec, a river universally conceived by the ancients 
to be the southern branch of the Borysthenes™. 
The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water and pasturage to their numerous herds of 


» Omniyn harum gentium insigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, 
et erga reges obsequium. Tact. Germania, c- 43, The Goths pro- 
bably acqaired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

2 Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 

@cruli, and the ats or Burgundi, are particularly 


‘mentioned. Sre Mascou’s History of the Germans, 1.v. A passage 


in the Augustan History, p. 28. seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The Marcomannic war wae partly occasioned by the pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern bar- 
barians. 

* D'Anville, Geographie Ancierne, and the third prt of his in- 
comparable map of Europe. 
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cattle. They followed the unknown course CHAP? 
of theriver, confident in their valour, and care- , ie 
less of whatever power might oppose their pro- 

gress. The Bastarne and the Venedi were the 

first who presented themselves; and the flower of 

their youth, either from choice or compulsion, 
increased the Gothic arty. The Bastarne dwelt 

on the northern side of the Carpathian moun- 

tains: the immense tract of land that separated 

the Bustarne from the savages of Finland was 
possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi™: we 

have some reason to believe that the first of these. 
nations, which distinguished itself in the Mace- 
donian war’, and was afterwards divided into the 
formidable tribes of the Pepcini, the Borani, the 

Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 

‘With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 

may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages”. But)... 
the confusion of blood and manners on_ that tionofGer. 
doubtful frontier often perplexed the most accu- Hines 
rate observers’. As the Goths advanced near ‘”"* 
the Enxine sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
Roxolani; and they were probably the first Ger- 

mans who saw the mouths, of the Borysthenes, 

and of the Tana. If we enquite into the +ba- 

4 ‘Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 


~ Cluver. Germ. Antiqua, I. ec. 43. 
* The Venedi,’the S/avt, and the Antes, were the three great 


tribes of the same people. Jornandes, c. 24. 
7 Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even his cautious 


gAhense is a proof of his diligent inquiries. 
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racteristic marks of the people of Germany and of 
Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great 
portions of human kind were principally distin- 
guished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
close dress, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wives, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry 
or cavalry; and above all by the use of the 
Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language ; the last 
of which has been diffused by conquest, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

The Goths were now in possession of the 
Ukraine, a country of considerable extent and un- 
common fertility, intersected with navigable rivers, 
which, from either side, discharge themseltes 
into the Borysthenes ; and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks, The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in 
the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of 
rocks, and forming, even in that rude age, a 
viluable branch of commerce, the size of the 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of 
the soil for every species of grain, and the lux- 
uriancy of the vegetation, all displayed the libe- 
rality of Nature, and tempted the industry of 
inan”. . But the Goths withstood all these tempt- 
atiaga.and still’ adhered to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of fapine. 

si Gonciloncal Hain of the Tartars, p. 593. Mr. Bell (Vol. i. 
p. 379.) traversed the Ukraine, in his journey from Petegurgh to 
Constantinople. ‘The modern face of the country isa just represen- 


tation of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still re- 
mains in a state of nature. 
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The Scythian hords, which, towards the east, CHAP» 
bordered on the new settlements of the Gotha, 
presented nothing to their arms, except the The Goths 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. Se 
But the prospect of the Roman territories was Previnees- 
far more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were 
covered with rich harvésts, sown by the hands 
of an industrious, and exposed to be gathered 
by those of a warlike, people. It is probable, 
that the conquests of Trajan, maintained by Ins 
successors, less for any real advantage, than for 
ideal dignity, had contributed to weaken the. 
empire on that side. The new and unsettled 
province of Dacia was neither strong enough 
to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapa- 
ciousness of the barbarians. As long as the 
remote banks of the Niester were considered 
as the boundary of the Roman power, the for- 
tifications of the Lower Danube were more 
carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of Mesia 
lived in supine security, fondly conceiving them- 
selves at an inaccessible distance from any bar- 
barian invaders. The irruptions of the Goths, 
under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced 
them of their mistake. The king, or Jeader, 
of that fierce nation, traversed ‘with cpntempt 
the province of* Dacia, and passed both ..she 
Niester and the Danube withwut encountering 
any opposition capable of retarding his pro- 
gress. The ‘relaxed discipline of the: Roman 
troops betrayed the most important posts, where 
jeey were stationed, and the fear of deserved 
{punishment induced great numbers of them to 
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cHap. enlist under the Gothic standard. The varions 
X- inultitude of barbarians appeared, at length, 
under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city built 
by ‘Trajan in bonour of his sister, and at that 
time the capital of the second Masia”. The 
inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and 
property, by the payment of a large sum of 
money, and the invaders retreated back into their 
deserts, animated rather than satisfied, with the 
first success of their arms against an opulent but 
feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted 
to the emperor Decius, that Cniva, king of the 
Goths, had passed the Danube a second time, 
with more considerable forees; that his numer- 
ous detachments scattered devastation over the 
province of Mzsia, whilst the main body of the 
army, consisting of seventy thousand Germans 
and Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring 
atchievements, required the presence of the 
Roman monarch, and the exertion of his military 
power. 

Various Decius found the Goths engaged before Ni- © 
crens<' copolis, on the Jatrus, ene of the many monu- 
we ogo, Ments of Trajan’s victories. On his approach 
they raised the siege, but with a design only of 
marching away to a conquest of greater impor- 
Pete) xteenth ‘chapter of Jornandes, instead of secundo Me- 
siam, we may venture fo substitute secundam, the second Masia, of 
which Marcianopohs was certainly the capital (see Hierocles de Pro- 
vincils, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636. Itinerar.). It is surprising 
how this palpable error of the scribe could escape the jud@ous cor- 

rection of Grotius. 
” The place is still called Nioop. The little stream, on whive 


banks it stood, falls into the Dapube. D’Anville, Geographie An- 
cienne, tom. is p. $07. 
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ance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, CHAP: 
founded by the father of Alexander, near the, a. / 
foot of Mount Hemus”. Decius followed them 
through a difficult country, avd by forced 
marches; but when he imagined himself at a 
considerable distance from the rear of the Goths, 
Cniva turned with rapid fary on his pursuers, 
The camp of the Romans was surprised and pil- 
laged, and, for the first tine, their emperor fled 
in disorder before a troop of haltarmed barba- 
rians. After a long resistance, Philipponolis, 
destitute of succour, was taken by storm. A 
hundred thousand persons are reported to have 
been massacred in the sack of that great city”. 
Many prisoners of consequence became a valua- 
ble accession to the spoil; and Priscus, a brother 
of the late emperor Philip, blushed not to assume 
the purple under the protection of the barba- 
rous enemies of Rome”. The time, however, 
consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius 
to revive the courage, restore the discipline, 
and recruit the numbers of his troops. He 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the vic- 
tory of their countrymen™, entrusted the passes 
of the mountains to officerg of approved, valour 


7 Pe aA%) 

* Stephan Byzant. de Urhibus, p. 74€.. Wesseffng Junerar. 
p 136. Zonaras, by an odd mistake, ascnhbes the foundation of Phi- 
lippopolis to the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

2 Ammian. xxxi. 5. 

3 Aurel. Victor, ¢. 29. 

4 Victore Carpe, on some medals of Decius, insinuate these 

ntages. 
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CHAP. and fidelity”, repaired and strengthened the forti- 
Xx. fications of the Danube, and exerted his utmost vi- 
gilance to oppose either the progress or the retreat 
of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of for- 
tune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to 
retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own 

glory, and that of the Ruman arms” 
Decius ree At the same time when Decius was struggling 
ai with the violence of the tempest, his mind, 
ae m calm and deliberate amidst the tumult of war, 
of Vale- " investigated the more general causes, that, 
“22 since the age of the Antonines, had so impetu- 
re urged the decline of the Roman great- 
ness. He soon discovered that it was impos- 
sible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without - restoring public virtue, ancient 
principles and manners, and the oppressed ma- 
jesty of the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design, he first resolved to revive the 
obsolete office ofgcensor; an ofhce, which, as 
long as it had subsisted in its pristine integrity, 
had so much contributed to the perpetuity of the 
state”, till it was usurped and gradually neglected 


% Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was 
posted in the pass of Thermopyle with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy 
and 160 Ifght horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed recruits. 


s iginal letter from the emperor to kis officer, in the Augus- 
tan History, p- 200. = 


%* Jornandes, c. 16—18. Zosimus, ].1. p. 22. In the general 
account of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothie and the Grecian writer. In carelessness slog’. they are 
alike. 

7” Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c Ville 
He illustrates the nature and use pf the censorship with his udwal 
ingenuity, and with uncommon precision. 
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by the Casars®. Conscious that the favour of CHAP.: 
X. 


the sovereign may confer power, but that the 
esteem of the people can alone bestow authority, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 


no, eae! 


biassed voice of the senate. By their unanimous A.D. ¢s1. 


votes, or rather. acclamations, Valerian, who 
was afterwards emperor, ‘and who then served 
with distinction in the army of Decius, was de- 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 
As soon as the decree of the senate was trans- 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a_ great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprized him of the dif- 
ficulty and importance of his great office. 
“6 Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his dis- 
tinguished subject, “ happy in the general ap- 
“ probation of the senate and of the Roman re- 
“public! Accept the censorship of mankind; 
“and judge of our manners. You will select 
“ those who deserve to continue members of the 
“senate; you will restore the equestrian order 
“to its ancient splendour; you will improve 
“the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 
“You will distingnish into regular classes the 
‘various and infinite multitude of citizens, re 
‘aceurately review the military strength, t 
“ wealth, the ‘virtue, and the resotirces of oan 
“ Your decisions shall obtain the force of Jaws. 
‘“‘ The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, 


as Vea and ‘Titus were the last censors (Pliny Hist. Natur. 


vii. 4g. Censarinus de Die Natali), The modesty of Trajan refused 
fo which he deserved, and his example became a taw to the 


ntonines. See Pliny’s Panegyrie, c. 45. and 60.» 
VOL. I. DD 


27th Oc- 


tober. 
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| | 
cHap. “and the great officers of the empire, are all 
we “subject to your tribunal. None are exempted, 
“excepting only the ordinary consuls”, the 
“prefect of the city, the king of the sacrifices, 
“and (as long as she preserves her chastity in- 
“ violate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even 
“these few, who may not dread the severity, 
“ will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Roman 

“ censor *,” 
Thedesign © A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
ime powers, would have appeared not so much the 
— iniuister as the colleague of his sovereign”. 
Vatcrian justly dreaded an elevation so full of 
envy and of suspicion. He modestly urged the 
alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuf- 
ficiency, and the incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of 
censor was inseparable from the Imperial dig- 
nity, and that the feeble hands of a subject were 
unequal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power. The approaching 
event of war soon put an end to the prosecution 
of a project so specious but so impracticable ; 
and whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, 
saved the emperor Decins from the disappoint- 
ment, which would. most probably have attended 


= Yet Mspite of this exemption, Pompey appeared before that 
tribunal during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally 
singular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. p- 630. 
. See the original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173, 174. 
“ This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Va- 
lerian was actually declared the colleague of Decius, J. xii. p Qe5. 
" Hist, August. p. 174. The emperor's reply is omitted. 
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it. A censor may maintain, he can never re- CRap. 
store, the morals of a state. It is impossible for, >. 
such a magistrate to exert his authority with 
benefit, or even with effect, unless he is supported 

by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the 
minds of the people; by a decent reverence for 

the public opinion, and by a train of useful preju- 

dices combating on the side of national man- 
‘ners. In a period when these principles are 
annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 

sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into- 

a partial instrament of vexatious oppression ™. 

It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to 
eradicate the public vices ; yet, even in the first of 
these enterprises, Decius lost his army and his 

lite. 

The Goths were now, on every side, surround Defeatand 
ed and pursued by the Roman arms. The eee 
flower of their troops bad perished in the long his son. 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country 
could no longer afford subsistence for the re- 
maining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re- 
duced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their 
booty and prisoners, the permission of an un- 
disturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident 
of victory, and resolving, by ‘the chastisement 
of these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into 
the nations of the North, refused to listen to any 


terms of accommodation. _ The high-spirited bar- 
barigny-freferred death to slavery. An obscure 
c Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a reformation of 


manners, Tacit. Annal. ti. 24. 
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‘CHAP. town of Mesia, called Forum Terebronii*, was 
A the scene of the battle. The Gothic army. was 
drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co- 
vered by a morass. In the beginning of the 
action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who summoning all his: 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little impor- 

- tance to the republic*®. The conflict was ter- 
rible; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at Jength 
gave way in disorder; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here the 
‘fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
“came adverse to the Romans: the place deep 
“ with ooze, sinking under those who stood, slip- 
“ pery to such as advanced; their armour heavy, 
“ the waters deep; nor could they wield, in that 
“uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
“barbarians, on the contrary, were inured to 
“encounters in the bogs, their persons tall, 
“their spears long, such as could wound at a 


“ Tillement, Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iit. p. 9gg. - As Zosi- 
Tus and some of his followers mistake the Danube foi'the Tanais, 
they place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. ae 

“ Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the death3 of 
the two Decii; vut I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
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e 46h 9 . 
“ distance”.” In this morass the Roman army, CHAP. 


after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably |“ 
lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found“. Such was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace“: who, toge- 
ther with his son, bas deserved to be compared, 
both in life and death, with the brightest examples 
of ancient virtue ™. 

nis fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, Election of 
the insolence of the legions. They appear to ek 
have patiently expected, and submissively obeyed,secember. 
the decree of the senate which regulated the 
succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Deciys, the Impcrial title 
was conferred on Hostihanns, his only sur- 
viving son; but an equal rank, with more 
effectual power, was granted to Gallus, whose 
experience and ability seemed equal to the great 
trust of guardian to the young prince and the 
distressed empire”. The first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 


“ I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal. 3. 64.) the pic- 
ture of a similar engagement between a Roman atmy and a German 
tribe. 

* Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, |. i. p.22. Zonaras, }. LU. p. 027, 
Aurclius Victor. : 

* The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possession of the consulship 
on the ensuing calengs of January. 

# Het. August. p. 223. gives them a very honourable place 
among the&mall number of good emperors who reigned between 
Aug:zeetfs and Diocletian. 

" Weee ubi Patres comperere...-.. decernunt. Victor in 


sesanbus. 
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from the intolerable weight of the victorious 
Goths. He consented to leave in their hands the 
rich fruits of their invasion, an immense booty, 
and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num- 
ber of prisoners of the highest merit and quality. 
He plentifully supplied their camp with every 
conveniency that could assuage their angry spirits, 
or facilitate their so much wished-for departure ; 
and he even promised to pay them annually a 
Jarge sum of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their 


. « 5 
cursions« 


Gallus 
purchases 
peace by 
the pay- 
inent of an 


annual tri- 


bute. 


“tn the age of the Scipios, the most opulent 
kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
of the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 
with such trifling presents as could only derive a 
valne from the hand that bestowed them; an 
ivory chair, a coatse garment of purple, an in- 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of cop- 
per coin”. After the wealth of nations had cen- 
tred in Rome, the emperors displayed their great- 
ness, and eyen their policy, by the regular exer- 
cise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
recompensed their fidelity. These voluntary 
marks of _ bounty were understood to flow, not. 
from the “fears, but merely from the generosity 

8 Zonaras, 1, xii. p. 628. 

BA Sella, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five pownds weight, 
were acoepted with Joy and gratitude by the wealthy kite of Egypt, 
(Livy, xxvii. 4.). Quinc milka ZEru, a weight of copper, Va.alue 


about eightean ponnds stesling, was the usual present made toXa 
reign ambassadora(Livy, xxxi. 9.). 
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or the gratitude of the Romans; and whilst CHAP: 
presents and subsidies were liberally distributed , ap ; 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a debt™. 

But this stipulation, of an annual payment to a Popular 
victorious enemy, appeared without disguise in a ~ 
the light of an ignominious tribute; the minds 

of the Romans were not yet accustomed to 
accept such unequal laws from a tribe of bar- 
barians; and the prince, who by a necessary 
concession had probably saved his country, be- 
came the object of the general contempt and 
aversion. The death of Hostilianus, th6ngh 

it happened in the midst of a raging pesti- 
lence, was interpreted as the personal crime 

of Gallus; and even the defeat of the late 
emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion 

to the perfidious counsels of his hated suc- 
cessor”. The tranquillity which the empire 
enjoyed during the first year of his administra- 
tion”, served rather to inflame than to appease 

the public discontent; and, as soon as the ap- 
prehensions of war were removed, the infamy 

of the peace was more deeply and more sensibly 


felt. 


© See the firmness ofa Roman general so late as the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 25. Edit. Louvre. 


« For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19. and Victor in Cesaribus. 

% These improUable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, |. i 
p. 23, 24. 

6 Jythandes, c.19. The Gothic writer at least observed the 
peace which his victorious countrymen had sworn to Gallus. 


f 
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CHAP. But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
oe , degree, when tley discovered that they had not 
Victory even secured their repose, though at the expence 
and revolt | 
of Emi. of their honour. The dangerous secret of the 
eer wealth and .weakness of the empire had been 

revealed to the world. New swarms of barba- 
rians, encouraged by thé success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, spread devastation through the 
Iyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates 
of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which 
seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous em- 
perdi, was assumed by /Emilianus, governor of 
Pannonia and Mesia; who rallied the scattered 
forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at- 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a 
donative the money collected for the tribute, and 
the acclamations .of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle”. Gallus, who, 
careless of the general welfare, indulged himself 
in the pleasures of Italy, was, almost in the same 
instant informed of the success, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far’as the plains of 
Spoleto. When' the armies came in sight of each 
other, the soldiers of Gallus compared the ig- 
nominious conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valour of 
milianus ; they were attracted by his libkality, 


» 7 Zosimus, |. i. p. 25, 26. 
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for he offered a considerable increase of pay to cHalt 
all deserters. The murder of Gallus, and of 

his son Volusianus, put an end to the civil war: Gallus 
and the senate gave a legal sanction to the ee 
rights of conquest. The letters of Aimilianns 4-D. 255 
to that assembly displayed a mixture of mode- oe 
ration and vanity. He assured them, that he 
should resign to their wisdom the civj] adminis- 
tration; and, contenting himself with the~qua- 

lity of their general, would in a short time assert 

the glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 

all the barbarians both of the North and 

the East®. His pride was flattered by” the 
applause of the senate; and medals arc still 
extant, representing him with the name and attri- 

butes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the 
Avenger”. 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he Valerian 
wanted the. time, necessary to fulfil these splendid (,. grath 
promises. Less than four months intervened eee 
between his victory and his fall”. He had van- iowa 
quished Gallas: he sunk under the weight of a, - oe 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That | 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already dis- 
tinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too-late to 

% Victor in Cesgribus. - Toney xii. p. 628. 


© Banduri Numismata, p. 94. 
® Eutydpius, |. ix. c. 6, says tertio mense. Eusebius omits this 


em 
i Poiimiel i. p. 28. Evutropius and Victor station Valerian’s 


army i in Rhetia. 
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save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of #anilianus, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity 
of his character, but much more by the superior 
strength of kis army; and as they were now be- 
come as incapable of personal attachment as they 
had always been of confétitutional principle, they 
readily imbrued their hands in the blood of a 
princé who so lately had been the object of their 
partial choice. The guilt was theirs, but the 
advantage of it was Valerian’s; who obtained the 
nossession of the throne by the means indeed of a 
civilwar, but with a degree of innocence singular 
in that age of revolutions; .since he owed neither 
gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor, whom 
he dethroned. . 

Valerian was about sixty years of age™ when 
he was invested with the purple, not by the ca- 
price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
world. In his gradual ascent through the honours 
of the state, he had deserved the favour of virtu- 
ous princes, and had declared himself the enemy 
of tyrants™. His noble birth, hia mild but unble- 
misbed manners, bis learning, prudence, and ex- 
perience, were revered by the senate and people ; 
and if a (according to the‘observation of an 


© He was abont seventy at the time of his accession, or, as it is 
more probable, of his death. Hist. August. p. 173. {illemont, 
Hist. : des Rmpereuns, tomo. il. p. BA%. Rote L. | 

* Ynimicus Fyrannorum. Hist. August. p.173. In the eaious 
struggle of the senate against Maximia, Valerian acted a very spi- 
rited part, Hist. August. p. 156, 
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ancient writer) had been left at libertpto choose CHAP. 
a master, their choice would most assuredly have _* 
fallen on Valerian™, Perhaps the merit of this 
emperor was inadequate to his reputation; per- 

haps his abilities, or at least his spirit,-were affected 

by the languor and coldness of old age. The con- General 
sciousness of his decline bngaged him to share the aaa 
throne with a younger and more active associate’: the reigns 
the emergency of the times demande a pMeral ele 
no less than a prince; and the experience of the (') 
Roman censor might have directed him where to 25:—262. 
bestow the Imperial purple, as the reward of mili | 

tary merit. But instead of making a judiious 
choice, which would have confirmed his reign and 
endeared his memory, Valerian,.consulting only 

the dictates of affection or vanity, immediately in- 

vested with the supreme honours his son Gallie- 

nus, a youth whose effeminate vices had been 
hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private 
station. The joint government of the father and 

the son subsisted about seven, and the sole ad- 
ministration of Gallienus continued about eight, 

years. But the whole period was one uninter- 

rupted series of confusion and calamity. As the 
‘Roman empire was at the same time, and on 

every side, attacked by the blind fury of. foreign 
invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 


6 According to the distinction of Victor, he Seems to have re- 
ceived the title of Imperafor trom the army, and that of Augustus 


from the s.zfate. 7 
* & Eph Victor and from the medals, Tillemont (tom. ii. p. 710.) 


very justly infers, that Gallienus was associated to the empire about 
she month of August of the year 253. 
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Hap. usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity, 
#. by pursuing, not so much the doubtful arrange- 
ment of dates, as the more natural distribution 
of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gal- 
Inroads of Hienus, were, 1. The Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 
gs 3. The Goths; and, 4.°The Persians. Under 
these gengral appellations, we may comprehend 
the adventures of less considerable tribes, whose 
obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perplex the attention of 
the reader. | 
Originand TAs the posterity of the Franks compose 
confedera- : 
cy of the one of the greatest and most enlightened nations 
ranks. of Europe, the powers,of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors, To the tales of credulity, 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passage has been sifted, every spot has been sur- 
veyed, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It “has been supposed, 
that Pannonia”, that Gaul, that the. northern 
parts of Germany”, gave birth to that cele- 
brated colony of warriors. At length the most 
rational critics, rejecting the - fictitious emigra- 
tions of- ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a 
sentiment whose simplicity ‘persuades us of its 


” Various systems have been formed to explam a difficult passage 
in Gregory of ‘Tours, 1. ii. ¢. 9. 


The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11. by mentioning Mau id, 
on the confines of Denmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave 
birth to an ingenioys system of Leibnitz. 
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truth”. They suppose that about the year two 
hundred and forty”, a new confederacy was formed 
under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants 
of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present 
circle of Westphalia, the Landgraviate of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Lunchurg, 
were the ancient seat of ‘the Chauci, who, in their 
inaccessible morasses, deficd the Roman arins”; 

of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of Armihius ; 
of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid 
infantry; and of several other tribes of inferior 
power and renown”. ‘The love of liberty was the 
ruling passion of these Germans; the enjofment 
of it their best treasure; the word that expressed 
that enjoyment, the most, pleasing to their ear. 
They deserved, they assumed, they maintained 
the honourable epithet of Franks, or Freemen ; 
which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names of the several states of the 
confederacy”. Tacit consent, and mutual advan- 
tage, dictated the first laws of the union; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience. ‘The 
league of the Franks may admit of some compa- 
rison with the Helvetic body; in which every 


® See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, |.i.¢c.20. ™M. Freret, in the 
Memoires de l'Academie des (nscripuidns, tom. xv ii 

” Most probably unter the reign of Gordian, froin an accideu- 
tal circumstance fully canvassed by Tillemont, lom. ul. p. 710, 
118}. 

1 Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi. 1. The Panegyrists frequently allude 
to the morasses of the Franks. 

™ Tacel. Germania, c. 30. 37. 

- TH a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasion- 
ally mentioned. See some vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ, An- 


tiq. |. iu. 


¢t3 
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canton, retaining rts independent sovereignty, con- 
sults with its brethren in the common cause, with- 
out acknowledging the authority of any supreme 
head, or representative assembly". But the prin- 
ciple of the two confederacies was extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has 
rewarded the wise and honest policy of the Swiss. 
An inconsfant spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a 


. disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced 


They in- 
vade Gaul, 


the character of the Franks. 

The Romans had Jong experienced the daring 
salour of the people of Lower Germany. The 
nnio® of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion, and required the pre- 
sence of Gallienus, the, hew and colleague of Im- 
perial power”. Whilst that prince, and his infant 
son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, 
the majesty of the empire, its armics were ably 
conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Va- 
lerian, was ever faithful to the great interest of 
the monarchy. The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long 
series of Vietories. Trophies and titles attest (if 
such evidence can attest) the fame of Posthumns, 
who is zepeatedly styled The Conqueror of the 
Germans, and The Saviour of Gaul” 


 Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis Fugelin. 

™ Zosimus, |. i. p. 27. 

7 M. de Brequigny (in the Memaires de tae . XXX.) 
has given us a very curious life of Posthumus. A series of tM Au- 
gustan History from Medals and Inscriptions has been more than , 
once planned, and és still much wanted. 
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But a single fact, the only one indeed of which CHAP’ 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a, * 
great measure, these monuments of vanity and 
adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with rvage 
the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an’*” 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of en- 
terprise with which the Franks were actuated. 
Their rapid devastations stretched from the river 
to the foot of the Pyrenees: nor were they stop- 
ped hy those mountains. Spain, which had never 
dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of the 
Germans. During twelve years, the greatest 
part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent toun- 
try was the theatre of unequal and destructive 
hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost de- 
stroyed; and so late as the days of Orosius, 
who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, 
still recorded the rage of the barbarians”. When 
the exhausted country no longer supplied a va- 
riety of plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels 
in the ports of Spain™, and transported them and pass 
selves into Mauritania. The distant province 0’7 


, ; Africu. 
was astonished with the fury of these barbarians, 


7 Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Pane direplo, both the sense 
and the expression require deleio, though indced, for diferept reasons, 
it ig alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the worst, 
writers. 

™ In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) llerda 
or Lerida,<vas in a very ruinous state (Auson. Epist. xxv. 58.), 
whicl: probabty was the consequence of this invasion. 

7 Valesiug is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks 


‘had invaded Spain by sea. 
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who seemed to fall from a new world, as their 
name, manners, and complexion, were equally un- 
known on the coast of Africa”. 

II. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
Elbe, which -is at present called the Marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, In ancient times, a sa- 
cred wood, the awful seat of the superstition of 
the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the 
holy precincts, without confessing, by their ser- 
vile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity”. Patriotism 
cgntributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
Sonrtnwald, or wood of the Semnones™ It 
was universally believed, that the nation had re- 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood, resorted thither by their am- 
bassadors; and the memory of their common ex- 
traction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and 
human sacrifices. The wide-extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries, of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Da- 
nube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot 
on the crown of the head; and they delighted in 
an ornament thdt showed their ue more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy”. Jealous, 
as the Germans were, of military renown, they 


© Aurel. Victor. Evutrop. ix. 6. % Tacit. Germania, 38. 

* Cluyer. Germ. Antiq. ili. 25, 

© Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Sueverum ingenui a servis 
separantur. A praud separation ! 
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all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi: cuap 
and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, ee 
with a vast army, encountered the dictator Cesar, 
declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to 

have fled before a people, to whose arms ‘the im- 

mortal gods themselves were nnequal”. 

In the reign of thé emperor Caracalla, av A mixed 

innumerable swarm of Suevi appeared on the aoe 
banks of the Mein, and in the neighbonrhood sme the 


. ; name of 
of the Roman provinces, in quest either of Aleman. 
food, of plunder, or of glory”. The hasty Y 


army of volunteers gradually coalesced into. 
great and permanent nation, and, as it* was 
composed from so many different tribes, as- 
sumed the name of Algmanni, or d/Lmen, 
to denote at once their various lineage, and 
their common bravery”. The latter was soon 
felt by the Romans in many a hostile imroad. 
The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback ; 
but their cavalry was rendered still more for- 
midable by a mixture of light infantry, selected 
from the bravest and most active of the youth, 
whom frequent exercise had enured to accom- 
pany the horseman in the longest march, the 
most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat”. 


“ Cesar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 

* Victor in Caracal. Mion Cassius, Ixvii. p. 1350. 

* ‘This etymology (far different from those which amuse the 
fancy of the learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus, an original 
historian, qudted by Agathuas, i. c. 5. 

7 The Suevi engaged Caesar in this manner, and the manceutre 
deserved the approbation of the conqueror (in Bello Gallico, i. 48.). 
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GHAP. This warlike people of Germans had been asto- 
=~ nished by the immense preparations of Alexander 
7a , Severus, they were dismayed by the arms of his 
Iwly, | successor, a barbarian equal in valour and ferce- 

ness to themselves. But still hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued after the death of Decius. 
They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul: they were the first who removed the 
veil that,covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across 
e Danube, and through the Rhetian Alps, into 
the piains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, and displayed the victorious banners of 
barbarians almost in sight of Rome®. The in- 
sult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
ates sparks of their ancient virtue. Both the empe- 

Roney rors were engaged in far distant wars, Valerian 
andpeople. 12 the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the 

hopes and resources of the Romans were in them- 
selves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the Preto- 
rian guards, who had been left to garrison the 
capital, and filled up their numbers, by enlisting 
into the public service the stoutest and most will- 
ing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more nu- 
merous than their own, retired into Germany, 
laden with spoil; and their retreat was esteemed 
as a victory by the unwarlike Romans”. 


@ Hist. August. p. 215,216. Dexippus in the Excerpta Lega- 
tionum, p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Oreosius, vii. 22. 
© Zosimus, |.e. p. 34. 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that cH AP. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he 
was much less delighted, than alarmed, with the The sena- 
courage of the senate, since it might one day led Wy 
prompt them to rescue the public from domestic oe 
tyranny, as well as from foreign invasion. Hig militay 
timid ingratitude was published to his subjects, 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. 
But his fears were groundless. The rich and 
luxurious nobles, sinking into their naturel 
character, accepted, as a favour, this disfrace- 
ful exemption from military service; and as 
long as they were indulged in the enjoyment 
of their baths, their theatres, and their villas, 
they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 
of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and 
soldiers” 


Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more Gallienus 
contracts 


formidable aspect, but more glorious event, i8 an alliance 
with the 

mentioned by a writer of the lower eipire. Raa 

Three hundred thousand of that warlike people 

are said to have been vanquished, in a battle 

near, Milan, by Gallienos in person, at the 

head of only ten thousand Romans”. We inay 

however, with great probability, ascribe this in- 

credible victory, either to the credulity uf the 

historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of 


one of the emperor's lieutenants. It was by 


® Aurel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. His complaiuts breathe 


an uncommon spirit of freedom. 
 ™ Zonaras, 1, xii. p. 631. 
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arms of a very different nature, that Gallienus 
endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury o 
the Germans. He espoused Pipa the daughtei 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevie tribe 
which was often confounded with the Alemann 
in their wars and conquests”. To the father 
as the price of his alhiatice, he granted an ample 
settlement -in Pannonia. The native charm: 
of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed the 
daughter in the affections of the inconstant em- 
peror, and the bands of policy were more firmls 
connected by those of love. But the haughty 
prejudice of Rome still refused the name of mat. 
riage, to the profane mixture of a citizen anc 
a barbarian; and has stigmatized the Germar 
princess with the opprobrious title of concubine 
of Gallienus™. 

Ill. We have already traced the emigration o! 
the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least frou. 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, anc 
have followed their victorious arms from the Bo. 
rysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns o 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by thx 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians; but it wa: 
defended by the Romans with more than usua 
firniness and success. ‘The provinces that wert 
the seat of war, recruited the armies of Rome 
with an inéxhaustible supply of hardy soldiers 
and more than one of these Illyrian, peasant: 


* Qne of the Victors calls him king of the Marcomanni; thi 
other, of the Germans. 
" Sce Titlemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. ii. p. 398, &c. 
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attained the station, and displayed the abilities, CHAP. 
of a general. Though flying parties of the, oe 
barbarians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 

of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the con- 

fines of Italy and Macedonia: their'progress was 
commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by 

the Imperial lieutenants”, But the great stream 

of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into a yery 
different channel. The Goths, in their new settle- 

ment of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the 
northern coast of the Euxine: to the south of 

that inland sea, were situated the soft and wealthy 
provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed afl that 

could attract, and nothing that could resist, a bar- 

barian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty a 
miles distant from the narrow entrance” of the phorus by 
peninsula of Crim Tartary, known to the antients pesos 
under the name of Chersonesus Taurica”. On 
that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing 
with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, has 
placed the scene of one of his most affecting tra- 
gedies”. The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve 


4 See the lives of Glaudius, Aurelian, and Probus, in the Au- 
gustan History. 
% It is about half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of 


the Tartars, p. 598. 
% M. de Peyssonel, who had been French Consul at Caffa, in 


his Observations sur les Peuples Barbares, qui ont habité les bords 


du Danube. 
7 Euripides in Iphigenia in Taund, 
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CHAP. to represent an historical truth, that the Tauri, the 
—*_ original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, in 


some degree, reclaimed from their brutal manners, 
by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian colonies, 
which settled along the maritime coast. The little 
kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated 
on the Straits, through which the Meotis com- 
mnunicates itself to the Euxine, was composed of 
degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians. 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war™, was at last swal- 
lewed up by the ambition of Mithridates™, and, 
with the rest of his dominions, sunk under the 
weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of 
Augustus™, the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By 
presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification 
drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the ac- 
cess of a country, which, from its peculiar situation 
and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine 
Sea and Asia Minor™. As long as the sceptre was 
possessed by a lineal succession of kings, they ac- 
quitted themselves of their important charge with 
vigilance and success. Domestic factions, and the 


© Strabo, 1. vi. p. 309. The firet kings of Bosphorus were the 
allies of Atheps. 


© Appian in Mithridat. 

1 Jt was reduced by the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, vi. 21. 
Enutropius, vii. 9. The Romans once advanced within three days 
march of the Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xu. 17. 

101 See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 


virtues of the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against 
the kings of Bosphorus. 
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fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, who CHayY. 
seized on the vacant throne, admitted the Goths - 
into the heart of Bosphorus. With the acquisi- as 
tion of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the con- 
querors obtained the command of a naval force, 
snficient to transport their armies to the coast of 
Asia'’. The ships used in the navigation of the who ac- 
Euxine were of a very singular construction. They veal 
were slight flat-bottomed barky ‘frained of timber 

only, without the least mixture of iron,.and occa- 
sionally covered with a shelving roof, on the ap- 
pearance of a tempest". In these floating houses, 

the Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the 

mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct of 

sailors pressed’ into the service, and whose skill 

and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the 

hopes of plunder had banished every idea of dan- 

ger, and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied 

in their minds the more rational confidence, which 

is the just result of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cqwardice of their guides, 

who required the strongest assurances of a settled 

calm before they would venture to embark; and 

would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 

the land. Such, at least, is the practiee of the 
modern Turks**; and they are probably not in- 

ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient in- 
habitants of Bosphorus. 


im Zosimus, l. i. p. 28: 
10 Strabo, |. xi. Tacit. Hist. iii. 47-—They were called Camarc. 
1% See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the 


xvith letter of Tournefort. 
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OHAP. The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of 
Circassia on ‘the left hand, first appeared before 

First naval Pityus™, the utmost limits of the Roman pro- 

en vinces ; a city provided ayith a ‘convenient port, 

Goths. and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed; and their 
disappointment seemed - to diminish the terror of 
the Gothjc name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but as 
soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less importapt station, they re- 
sumed the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruc- 
tion of that seb obliterated the memory of their 
former disgrace 

TheGoths — Circling pound the eastern extremity af the 

besiegeand 

take Tre. _Euxine Sea, the navigation from Pityus to Tre- 

bizond. bizond is about three hundred miles?”. The 
coarse of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an 
ancient colony of Greeks™, derived its wealth 

1% Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebasto- 
polis, forty-four miles to the east of Pityus. The garrison of Phasis 
consisted in his time of only four hundred foot. See the Reriplus of 
the Euxine. 
1 ZLosimus, |. i. p. 30. 


“7 Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxin. p. 130.) calls the distance 
2610 stadia.’ 


. * Xenophon. Anabasis, l, iv. p. 348, Edit. Hutchinson. 
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and splendour from the munificence of the em- CHAP. 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial Game 
port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours"’. The city was large and populous; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by ‘a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absenck of discipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebizond, 
dissolved in riot and Juxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soen 
discovered the supine negligence of the beSieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
tenceless city, sword in hand. A general mas- 
sacre of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted 
soldicrs escaped through the opposite gates of the 
town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a common 
destruction. The booty that fel] into the hands of 
the Goths was immense: the wealth of the adja- 
cent countries bad been deposited in Trebizond, 
as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar- 
barians ranged without opposition through the 
extensive province of Pontus*’. Thg rich spoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had 
been found in the port. The robust youth of the 


‘® Arrian, p. 129. The general observation is Tournefort's. 
"0 See an epistle of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neo-Ce- 
"sarea, quoted by Mascon, v. 37. 
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CHAP. gca-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, 
eae Satisfied with the success of their first naval expe- 
dition, returned in triumph to their new establish- 

ments in the kingdom of Bospborus*” 
ice. The second expedition of the Goths was un- 
ener. dertaken with greater powers of men and ships ; 
but they steered a different course, and, disdain- 
ing the epee provinces of Pontus, followed 
the western coast ‘of the Euxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, and 
the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the cap- 
ture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean, and divides the continents of Europe and 
Asia. ‘The garrison of Chalcedon was encamped 
near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promon- 
tory that commanded the entrance of the Strait ; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions 
of the barbarians, that this body of troops sur- 
ee passed in number the Gothic army. But it was 
tiesof Bi- in numbers alone that. they surpassed it. They 
inynia. deserted with precipitation their advantageous 
post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most 
plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesi- 
tated whether they should prefer the sea or land, 
Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once 
the capital of the kings of Bithynia, »& a rich 
and easy conquest. He guided the march, which 


" 1 Zosimus, I. i. p. 32, 33. 
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was only sixty miles from the camp of Chalce- 
don’”, directed the resistless attack, and partouk 
of the booty; for the Goths had learned sufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they detested. 
Nice, Prusa, Apamza, Cius, cities that had 
sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of 
Nicomedia, were involved in the same calamity, 
which, in a few weeks, raged_withaut control 
through the whole province of! Bithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inha- 
bitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of 
arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. 
The ancient walls were suffered to mouldef away, 
and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was 
reserved for the construction of baths, temples, 
and theatres”. 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost 
effort of Mithridates’", it was distinguished by 
wise laws, a naval power of two hundred gal- 
lies, and three arsenals, of arms, of military 


engines, and of corn’’. It was still the seat of 


wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. Froin the 
recent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen miles'® of the city, whiqh they had 


12 Itiner. Hierosolym. p. 572. Wesseling. ° 

uz ‘Zosimus, |. 1. ps $2, 33. 

"4 He besieged the place with 400 gallies, 150,000 foot, and a 
numerous cavalry. See Plutarch in Lucul. Appian in Mithridat. 
Cicero pro Lege Manilid, c. 8. 

WS Strabo, 1. xi. p. 573. 

16 Pocock’s Description of the East, luc. 2S, 24 
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devoted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reservoir 
of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and stopped the progress of 
the Goths. . Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where the fleet had probably been sta- 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
Jaden with the spoils of Bithynia, and was marked 
by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantofily burnt’. Some obscure hints are men- 
tioned of a doubtful combat that secured their 
retreat’. But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Enxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is 
esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of rashness and folly *”. 

When we are informed that the third fleet 
equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
consisted of five hundred sail of ships’”, our ready 
imagination instantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 


17 Zosnuus, }. i. p. 33. 

N® Syncellus tefls an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathus, who 
defeated the Goths, and who was killed by Prince Odenathys. 

8 Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. He sailed witht the Turks 
from Constantinople to Caffa. 


'* Syncellus (P 382.) speaks of thts expedition, as undertaken by 
the Heruli. 
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by the judicious Strabo “’, that the piratical vessels CHA®. 
used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser ey 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked im this great expedition. —Im- 
patient of the limits o? the Euxine, they steered 

their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 

the Thracian Bosphorus. Whgh they had alinost 
gained the middle of the Straits, they were sud- 
denly driven back to the entrance of them ; till oe 
a favourable wind, springing up the next yy, phorus 
carried them in a few hours into the plaeid sea, ae 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing spon, 
on the little island of Cyzicus was attended with 

the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 
thence issuing again through the narrow passage 

of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding 
navigation amidst the numerous islands scattered 

over the Archipelago, or the Aigean Sea. The 
assistance of captives and deserters 1nust have heen 

very necessary to- pilot their vessels, and to direct 

their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 

fleet anchored in the port of Pirzus, five miles 
distant from Atbens’*, which had attempted to 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engincers employed by 

the emperor's orders to fortify the maritime cities 
against the Gaths, had already begun to repair 

the ancient walls fallen to decay since the time of 


; Sos ae ee 
11 Siabo, |. xl. p. 495. 1B Phin, Hisy Notur. at 7; 
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GHAP. Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 

x. and the barbarians became masters of the native 

seat of the muses and the arts. But while the 

conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 

of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lav 

with a slender guard in the harbour of Pireus, 

was unexpectedly attackéd by the brave Dexip- 

pus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus 

from the sack of\Athens, collected a hasty band 

of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 

In some measure avenged the calamities of his 
country’. 

ravage But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 

ae on the declining age of Athens, served rather to 

ca tuly. irritate than to snbdue the undaunted spirit of 

the northern invaders. A general conflagration 

blazed out at the same time in every district of 

Greece. Thebes aud Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 

which had formerly waged such memorable wars 

against each other, were now unable to bring an 

army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 

fortifications. The rage of war, both by land 

and by sea, spread from the eastern point of 

Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. The 

Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy, 

when the approach of such imminent danger 

awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 

of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms; 

'™ Hist. August. p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vii. 42. Zo- 

simus, li. p35.  Zonaras, |. xii. 635. Syneellus,. p#3a2. It 

is not without some attention, that we can explain and conciliate 

their imperfect hints. We can still discover some traces of the par- 


uality of Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen’s 
exploits. : 
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and his presence seems to have checked the CHAP 
ardour, and to have divided the strength, of 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, Their divi- 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered oe 
with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the 
ornaments of the consular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the, hands of 
a barbarian’. Great numbets of the Goths, 
disgusted with the perils and hardships of a 
tedious voyage, broke into Mesia, with a design 
of forcing their way over the Danube to their 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt 
would have proved inevitable destruction, if the 
discord of the Roman generals had not opened 
to the barbarians the means of an escape'”. 
The small remainder of this destroying host 
returned on board their vessels; and measuring 
back their way through the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by Homer, 
will probably survive the memory of the Gothic 
conquests. As soon as they found themselves 
in safety within the bason of the Kuxine, they 
landed at Anchialas in Thrace, near the foot 
of Mount Hemus: and, after all their éoils, in- 
dulged themselvts in the use of thgse pleasant 
and salutary hot baths. What remained of the 


14 Syncellus, p. 382. This body of Heruli was for a long tune 


faithfol anl“famous. 
1% Claudius, who cammanded on the Danube, thought with pro- 


priety and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame. 
Hist. August. p. 181. 
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CHAP. voyage was a short and easy navigation “Such 
— was the'various fate of this third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually ‘wasted by the sword, 
by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they were perpetually renewed by troops 
of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the 
standard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugi- 
tive slaves, often of German or Sarmatian 
extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious op- 
portunity of freedom and revenge. In these 
expeditions, the Gothi¢ nation claimed a supe- 
rior share of Honour and danger; but the tribes 
that fought under the Gothic banners are some- 
times distinguished and sometimes confounded 
in the imperfect histories of that age; and as 
the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the 
mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familiar ap- 
pellation of Scythians was frequently bestowed on 

the mixed multitude. 
en In the general calamities of mankind, the death 
Ephesus. of an individual, however exalted, the ruin of an 
edifice, however famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the tersple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour - from seven re- 


i% Jornandes, c. 20. 

17 Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jornandes, and the Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths. 
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peated misfortunes”, was finally burnt by the cHayv. 


Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts of. *: 


Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had conspired to 
erect that sacred and magnificent structure. It 
was supported by an hundred and twenty-seven 
marble columns of the Tenic order. They were 
the gifts of devout monfrchs, and each was sixty 
feet high. The altar was adorned with, the mas- 
—_ 
terly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps, 
selected from the favourite legends of the place 
the birth of the divine children of Latona, the 
ccncealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the 


Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the - 


vanguished Amazons’. Yet the length of the 
temple of Ephesus was only four hundred and 
tweuty-five feet, about two-thirds of the measure 
of the church of St. Peter's at Rome’. In the 
other dimensions, it was still more inferior to 
that sublime production of modern architecture. 
The spreading aris of a Christian cross require a 
much greater breadth than the oblong temples 
of the Pagans ; and the boldest artists of anti- 
quity would have been startled at the proposal of 
raising in the air a dome of the size and propor- 
tions of the pantheon. The temple of Diana 
was, however, admired as one of the wonders of 
the world. Successive empires, the Persian, the 


1% Hist. Aug. p- 178. Jornandes, c. 20. | 

1» Strabo, 1. xiv. p- 640. Vitruvius, }. i. c. 1. preefat. l. vite 
Tacit. Annal. iii. 61. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 14. 

1% The length of St. Peter's is 840 Roman palms ; each palm is 
very little short of nine English inches. See Greaves’s Miscellanies, 


vol. 1. p. 233; On the Roman foot. ’ 
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CHAP. Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its 

, ie , sanctity, and enriched its splendour™. But the 
rude savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste 
for the elegant arts, and they i the ideal 
terrors of a foretgn buperstition ™ 

Conductof § Another circumstance 18 related of these inva- 

ry yan sions, which might deserve our notice, were it 
not justly_to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are told, that in the 
sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to 
this faneral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observation, that as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to the exer- 
cise of arms”. The sagacious counsellor (should 
the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis- 
played itself, about the same period; and the age 
of setence has generally been the age of military 
virtee and success. 


Tht policy, howeyer, of the Romans induced them to abridge 
the extemt of the sanctuary or asylum, which by successive privileges 
had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, l. xiv. p. 641. 
Tack. Anna. iia 60, &c. 


\* They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian ely See Epztol. 
Gregor. Thaumat. 


m Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 635. ne an ancedote "was perfectly 
suited to the taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it in his agree- 
able Essay on Pedantry, 1, i. c. 24. 
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IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes CHAP. 
and his son Sapor, had triumphed (as we have, ~* 
already seen) over the house of Arsaces. Of the Conquest 
many princes of that ancient race, Chosroes, king a 
of Armenia, had alone preserved both his life Persians. 

_and his independence. He defended himself by 
the natural strength of Mis country; by the per- 
petual resort of fugitives and malecontents; by 
the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by 
his own courage. Invincible in arms, during a 
thirty years war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor king of Persia. The, 
patriotic satraps of Armenia, who asserted the 
freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Rome in fayour of Tiridates the 
lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an in- 
fant, the allies were at a distance, and the Persian 
monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young ‘Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the 
fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty-seven years a reluctant prowince of the 
great monarchy of Persia. Blated with this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distreases or 
the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the 
strong garrisons of Carrhe aud Nisibis to sprren- 
der, and spread devastation and terror on either 


side of the Euphrates. 


¥ a . 

14 Moses Chorenenais, 1. ii. c.71.73,74 Zonaras, I. xi p. 628. 

The authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to recuify 

the confused account of the Greek. The latter talks of the children 
of Tiridates, who at that time was himself an infant. 
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CHAP. The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of 
X- a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid success 
Valerian of Sapor’s atnbition, affected Rome with a deep 
ee sense of the insult: as well as of the danger. Va- 
Fas. ——_Jerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety 

of the Rhine and ofthe Danube; but he resolved? 
notwithstanding his advanced age, to march in 

person to the defence of the Euphrates. During 

his progress through Asia Minor, the naval enter- 

prises of the Goths were:suspended, and the af- 

flicted province enjoyed a transient and fallacious 

calms He passed the Eupbrates, encountered the 
Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was 

1s defeated vanquished, and taken prisoner by Sapor. The 
prisoner by particulars of this great event are darkly and im- 
a Sapor king perfectly represented ; yet, by the glimmering light 
«D. 260. which is afforded us, we may discover a long series 
_of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfor- 

tunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He 
reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, his 
Pretorian prefect™. That worthless minister ren- 

dered his master formidable only to the oppressed 
subjecta, and contemptible to the enemies of 
Rome™. By hie weak.or wicked counsels, ihe 
Imperjal army was ‘betrayed into a situation, where 
valour and military skill were equally unavailing” 

The xigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 

way through the Persian host was:repulsed with 


' Hist. Avg. p. 191. As Macrianus was an efemy to the 
Christians, they charged him with | being a magician. 

w Zosimus, |. i. p. 33.. 

'” Hist. Aug. p. 174. 
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great slaughter; and Sapor, who encompassed CHAP. 


ake 


the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited , 


till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The licentious murmurs 
of the legions soon accused Valeriam as the cause 
of their calamities ; thd seditious clamours de- 
manded an instant capitulation. An immense sum 
of gold was offered to purchase the perinission of 
a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious 
of his superiority, refused the money with, disdain ; 
and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of 
battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and in 
sistcd on a personal conference with the enzperor. 
Valerian was reduced to the necessity of entrust- 
ing his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. 
The interview ended as it was natural to expect. 
The cmperor was made a prisoner, and his asto- 
nished troops jaid down their arms. In such 
a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 
Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne 
with a successor entirely dependent on his plea- 
sure. Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, 
stained with every vice, wasechosen to dishonour 
the Roman purple; and the will of the Persian 
victor could not fail of being ratified by the 
acclamations, however reluctant, of the,captive 


army ee 


, 


1398 Victor in Cesar. Eutrop'us,, 1x. 7. | 7 

1.9 Zosimus, 1. i. p.33- Zonaras, ]. xii. p» 630. Peter Patricidy— 
in the Excerpta Legat. p. 29- | | 

40 Hist! August. p. 185. The reign of Cyriades appears in that 
collection prior to the death of Valerian; but 1 have preferred a pro- 
bable series of events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate 


Ld 
writer. 
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cHap. The Imperial slave was eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
Sapte native country. He conducted Sapor over the 
Cilici Euphrates, ard, by the “way of Chalcis, to the 
ohng metropolis of the East. So rapid were the motions 
of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may credjt a 
very judicions historian”, the city of Antioch was 
surprised when the idle niultitude was fondly 
gazing on the amusements of the theatre. The 
splendid. buildings of Antioch, private as well as 
public, were either pillaged or destroyed; and the 
Eumerous inhabitants were.put to the sword, or 
led away into captivity’. The tide of devastation 
was stopped for a moment by the resolution of 
the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, he appeared at the head of a great 
body of fanatic peasants, armed only with slings, 
and defended his god and his property from the 
sacriltgious hands of the followers of Zoroaster. 
But the ruin of Tarets, and of many other cities, 
furnishes 4 melancholy proof, that, except in this 
singular instance, the conquest of Syria and Cilicia 
searcély interrupted the progress of the Persian 
afms. The advantages of the atrow passes of 
Mount Tauhis were abandoned, in which an in- 
vader, -whose ‘priacipal ferce consisted in his 
cavalry, would ‘have been engaged in a very un-. 


The sack of Antiech, ruticipated by some historians, is as- 
signed, by the decisive testimony of Amsmiants Marcell Mas, to the 
reign of Gallenus, xxii. & 

'* Zosimus, 1.4 p. 35. 

4) John Malal, tem i. p: 364. He corrupe this probable event 
by some fabulovscireumstances. 
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equal combat: and Sapor was permitted to form CHa®. 
the siege of Ceesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; _*: 
a city, though of the second rank, which was sup- ak coal 
posed to contain four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Demosthenes commanded .in the place, 

not so much by the nage of the emperor, 

as in the voluntary dettnce of his country. For 

a long time he deferred its fate; and, when at 

Jast Caesarea was betrayed by, the” perfidy of a 
physician, he cut his way through the Persians, 

who had been ordered to exert their utmost dili- 
gence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 

the power of a foe, who might either have ho- 
noured or punished his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were in- 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused 

of treating his prisoners with wanton and unre- 
lenting cruelty’. Much should undoubtedly be 
allowed for national animosity, much for humbled 
pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, 

it ig certain, that the same prince, who, in Arme- 

nia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, 
shewed himself to the Romans under the stern 
features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 

any permanent establishment in the empire, and 
sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, 
whilst he transported into Persia the people and 


® 145 
the treasures of the provinces. 


up with the 


4 Zonaras, L xi. p- 630. Deep vallies were filled . 
beasts, an 


slain, Crowds of prisoners were driven lo water like 
many perished for want of food. ; 
that Sapor, had he not preferred 


WS Zosimus, Li. p. 25. asserts, . 
spoil to conquest, might have remained master of Asia. 
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At the time when the East trembled at the 
name of Sapor, he received a present not unwor- 
thy of the greatest kings sa long train of camels 
laden with the most rare and valuable merchan- 
The rich offering was accompanied with 
an epistle, respectful es servile, from Ode- 
nathus, one of the notlest and most opulent 
senators of Palmyra.“ Who is this Odenathus,” 
(said the haughty victor, and he commanded 
that the presents should. be cast into the Eu- 
phrates) “that he thus insolently presumes to 
“write to his lord? If he entertains a hope of 
“ mitigating his punishment, let him fall pro- 
“ strate before the foot of our throne with his 
“hands bound behind his back. Should he 
“hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 
“his head, on his whole race, and on his coun- 
try The desperate extremity to which 
the Palmyrenian was reduced, called into action 
all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor ; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria", and the tents of the desert’, he 
hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, 
what was dearer than any treasure, several of 


1 Peier Patricius in Excerpt. Leg. p. 99. 
—)° Syrorum agrestiam mand. Sextus: Rufus, ¢. 23. Rufus, 
Victor, the Augustan History (p. 192.), and eeveral insgriptions 
agree in making Odenathos a citizen of Palmyra. 

'*® He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering 
tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Persic. |. i. c. 5.) and John Malala 
(Lomi fp. 391.) style him Prince of the Saracens. 
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the women of the Great King; who was at last CHAP. 


obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of haste and confusion’”. By this exploit, Ode- 
nathus laid the foundations of his future fame and 
fortunes. The majesty of Rome, .oppressed by a 


Persian, was protected| by a Syrian or Arab of 
Palmyra. 


The voice of history, which is. often little Treatment 
a of Vale- 


more than the organ of hatred or flattery, re- nan. 


proaches Sapor- with a proud abuse of the rights 
of conquest. We are ‘told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the Imperial purpk, 
was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness ; and that whenever the Per- 
sian monarch mounted op horseback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning 
power of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap- 
tive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult, 
Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his 
skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the 
likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most celebrated temple of Bersia; a 
more real monument of triumph, than the fancied 
trophies of brass and marble so often ‘erected 
by Roman vanity’”. The tale 1s moral ‘and. 


1 Peter Patricius, p. 295- | 
0 The Pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfor- 


‘tunes of Valerian. ‘Their various testimonies are accurately collected 
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pathetic, but the trath of it may very fairly be 
called in question. The Jetters still extant from 
the princes of the Kast to Sapor, are manifest for- 
geries”” ; nor is it natural to suppose that a jea- 
lous monarch should, even in the person of a rival, 
thus publicly degrade fhe majesty, of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian” 
might experience in Persia, it is at least certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fal- 
len into the hands of the enemy, languished away 
his life in hopeless captivity. 

~ The emperor Gallienus, who had long sup- 
ported with impatience tlie censorial severity of 
his father and colleague, received the intelligence 
of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and avow- 
ed indifference. “I knew that my father was a 
“ mortal,” said he; “and since he has deted as 
“becomes a brave man, [ am satisfied.” Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the 
savage coldness of his son was extolled by the 
servile courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic”. It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint, 
as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 


by Tillergont, tom. iit. p. 789, &c. So little has-been preserved of 
eastern history hefore Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 


“ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so Bea to their nation. 


See Bibliothéque Orientale. 

' One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, Gine of Armenia. 
since Armenia was then a province in Persia, the ning the kingdom, 
amd the epistle, must be fictitious. 

™ See his hfe in the Augustan History. 
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enabled him to succeed; and as his genius was CHAE. 


destitute of judgment, he attempted every art 
except the important ones of war and goyern- 
ment. He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator,’ and elegaut 
poet’, a skilful saa an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his, presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus'™”, wasting his time 
in trifling or licentions pleasures, preparing his 
initiation to the Giecian mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. H4s pro- 
fuse magnificence msulted the general poverty ; 
the solenin ridicule of hig triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace“. The 


“There is still extant a very pretty Epithalamium, composed 
by Gallienus for the nuptials of his nephews. 

Ne ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos: non murmura vestra columbs, 
Brachia non [edere, non vincant oscula Conche. 

‘4 Tle was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Came 
pania to try the experiment of reafzing Plato’s Republic. See the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in lubricius’s Biblioth. Graec. |. tv. 

16 A medal which bears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the former Galésence Augusta, 
the latter Uligue Pax. M, Spanheim supposes that the coin was struck 
by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed as a severe 
satire on that effeminat® prince. But as the use of irony may svem 
unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de Vallemiont Das 
deduced from a passage of Tretellius Pollio (Huse Angast. p. 198.) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Galliena was first cousin to thé 
emperor. Fy delivering Afmes from the usurper Celsus, she de 
served the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king's col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Faustine Augusta round the 
head of Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the Ulague Par, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, perhaps, the 


». 
7 \ om, Altes! 
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‘CHAP. repeated intelligence of ‘invasions, defeats, and 


».€ 


\uag, Atttes/ 


The thirty 
tyrants. 


rebellions, he received with a careless smile; 
and singling out, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied Vith linen from Egypt, 
and Arras cloth from Gaul? There were, how- 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent  in- 
jury, he, suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, 
and the cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood, 
er fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk 
into the natural mildness and indolence of his 
character” 

At a time when the reins of government were 
held with so loose ‘a hand, it is not surprising, 
that a crowd of usurpers should start up in every 
province of the empire against the son of Vale- 
rian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of 
comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers 
of the ‘Augustan history to select that cele- 
brated number, which has been gradually re- 
ceiveil into a popular appellation’. But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council 
occasion of some ogbmentary calm. See Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, Janvier 1700. pi 21—34. 

_ ® This singelar character has, | believe, been fairly transmitted 
‘tous. The reign of his immediate successor was short and busy; 
and the historians who wrote before the elevation of the fimily of 
Constantine, could not have the most remote interest to misrepresent 
the character of Gallienus. 


" Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the 
number. 
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of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a sin- 
gle city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession 
throngh the extent of a vast empire? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we in- 
clude in the account tha women and children who 
ewere honoured with the Imperial title. The reign 
of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only 
nineteen pretenders to the throne ; Cyriades, Ma- 
crianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia, in the 
east; in Gaul, and the western provinces, Posthu- 
mus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Vic- 
toria, Marius, and Tetricus. Jn Ilyricuyy and 
the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, 
and Aureolus; in Pontus, Saturninus; in Isau- 
ria, Trebellianus; Piso in Thessaly; Valens in 
Achaia; A%milianus in Egypt; and C'elsus in 
Africa. To illustrate the obscure monuments of 
the life and death of cach individual, would prove 
a laborious task, alike barren of instruction and of 
amusement. We may content ourselvcs with in- 
vestigating some general characters, that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times, and the 
manners of the men, their pretensions, their mo- 
tives, their fate, and the destructive consequences 
of their usurpation”. 

It is sufficiently known, that the odious appel- 
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lation of Tyrant was often employed by the an- of the ty- 


cients to express the illegal seizurc- of supreme 


“a The place of his reign is somewhat doubtful , but there was 
a tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the seat of all the 


others. 
19 Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them somewhat differ 


ently. 


Tants. 
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power, without any reference tothe abuge of it. 
Several of the pretenders, who reised the’standard 
of rebellion againet*the emperor Gallienus, were 
shining. models of virtue,-and almost all possess- 
ed a. considerable ‘share ‘of vigour and ability. 
Theit merit-bad‘recomnfended them to the fa- 
vour of Valerian, and gfadually promoted them: 
to the most important commands of the em- 
pire. The generals, who assumed the title of 
Augustus, were cither respected by their troops 
for their able conduct and severe discipline, or 
admired for valour and success in war, or beloved 
for frankness and generosity. The field of vie- 
tory was often the scene of their election; and 
even the armourer Marius, the most contempti- 
ble of all the candidates for the purple, was dis- 
tinguished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty*”. His mean and 
recent trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on 
his elevation; but his birth could not be more 
obscure than was that of the greater part of his 
rivals, who were born of peasants, and enlisted 
in the-army as private soldiers. In times of 
confusion, every active genius finds the place 
assigned him’ by nature: in a general state of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a‘senator; Piso alone was a noble. 
The blood of Numa, through twenty-eight suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calghur- 


‘” See the speech of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. 197. 
The accidental identity af names war the only circumetence that . 
could tempt Pollio tp imitate Sallust. ; 
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nius Piso”, who, by female alliances, claimed CHAP. 
a right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of _* 


Crassus and of the great Pompey™. His an- 
cestors had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could bestow ; 
and of all the ancient fanflies of Rome, the Cal- 
phurnian alone had survived the tyranny of- the 
Cesars. The personal qualities of Piso added new 
lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep re- 
morse, that even an enemy ought to have re- 
spected the sanctity of Piso; and although he died , 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the 
emperor's generous permission, decreed the tri- 


umphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel™. 


The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to Thecaotes 
Oo} their re- 


the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained j,.yji0p, 


to serve the luxurious indolence of his unworthy 
son. The throne of the Roman world was un- 
supported by any principle of loyalty; and 
treason against such a prince might easily be 
considered as patriotism to the state. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these 


11 Yos, O Pompilius sanguis! 1s Horace’s address to the Pisus. 
See Art. Poet. y. 292. with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s notes. » 

4 Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist.i. 15. In the jormer of these pas- 
Sages we may venture to change paferna into maerna.” In every ge- 
Neration from Augustus to Alexander Severus, one pr more Pisos 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by 
Augustus (Tacjt. Annal. i. 15.) A second headed a formidable 
conspiracy against Nero ; and a third was adopted, and declared Caesar 
by Galba. | 

1 Hist. August. p. 195. The senate, ina moment of enthusiasm, 
seems to have presumed on the approbation of Gallignus. 
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c 
CHAP. usurpers; it will appear, that they were much of- 
tener driven into rebellion by their fears, thav 

urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded 

the cruel suspicions . of Gallienus ; they equally 
dreaded the. capricious violence of their troops. 

If the. favourfof the army had impru- 

dently, declayéd, them deserving of the purple, thay ~ 

were ‘marked<for sure destruction ; and even pru- 

dence would counsel them, to secure a short enjoy-. 

ment of empire, and rather to, try the fortune of - 

war than to expect the hand of an, executioner. 

When the clamour of the soldiers invested the re- 
‘luctapt victims with the ensigns of sovereign au- 
thority, they sometimes mourned ip secret their 
approaching’ fate. You -have lost,” said Satur- 

se on the day of His elevation, “ you have lost 

“a useful commander, and you have made a very 

“ wretched emperor.” 

oo vio The apprebepsidns: af, Safarnipus were justified 
deaths. by the repeated, xpetietite of revolutions. Of 
the nineteen. ;tyyats who started up under the 

reign of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoy- 

ed aif, af peace, or'a natural death... ‘As soon 
an..shey, awere juvested with. the, “bloapy, purple, 

they: inapired : their adherents - with the same 

fears. aad. a¥ahition which had occasioned their 

own. tevoli 'Encompassed with domestic con- 
spiraey, anilitary sedition, and civil war, they” 
trembled -en: the edge of precipices, ia which, 

after a longer or shorter term. of ansiety, they 

were inevitably lost. . These. precarious monarchs 


- Hist. August. p. 496. 
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received, however, such honours, as the flattery 
of their respective armies and provinces could 
bestow: but their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or his- 
tory. Italy, Rome, ang the senate, constantly 
adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone 
Was considered as_ the sovereign of the em- 
pire. That prince condescended, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, 
who deserved the honourable distinetion by 
the respectful conduct which he always main- 
tained towards the son of Valerian. With the 
general applause of the Romans, and thé con- 
sent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on the braye Palinyrenian ; 
and seemed to entrust him with the government 
of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private suc- 
cession, he bequeathed it to his illustrious widow 
Zenobia™. 

The rapid and perpetual transitions trom the 
cottage to the throne, and from the throne to 


449. 
CHAP. 


be 
a ee! 


Fatal con- 


sequences 
of these 


the grave, might have amused an_ indifferent Y""p-- 


philosopher ; were it possible for a philosopher 
to remain indifferent amidst the general cala- 
mities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperots, their power and their death, 
were equally. destructive to their subjects and 
adherents. The price of their fatal elevation 
was instantly discharged to the troops, by an 
immense donative, drawn from the bowels of the 
"6 The association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popu- 
lar act of the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist. Aughst. p. 180. . 
VOL, I. GG 
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CHAP. exhausted people. However virtuous was thei 
—*_ character, however pure their intentions, they found 
themselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup- 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of rapince 
and cruelty.: When they fell, they involved armics 
and provinces in their il. There is still extant a 
most savage mandate. froin Gallienus to one of his 
ininisters, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the purple in Ilyricum. “ It is not. 
‘enough, says that soft but inhuman prince, 
‘that you exterminate such as have appeared in 
“arms: the chance of battle might have served 
“meas effectually. The male sex of every age 
‘must be extirpated; provided that, in the 
“execution of the children and old men, you 
“can contrive means to save our reputatiou. 
“Let every one die who has dropt an expres- 
“sion, who has entertained a thought against 
“me, against me, the son of Valerian, the 
“father and brother of so many princes” 
‘; Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: 
c tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with 
“my own hand, and would inspire you with 
“ my- own. feelings’”.” Whilst the public forces 
of the-state were dissipated in private quarrels, 


1% Gallienus had given the titles of Ousar and Augustus to his, 
son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second 
son, of Galliemus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to 
the empire: several other brothers, sisters, nephews, afd nieces 
of the emperor, formed a very numerous rogal family, See Til- 
lemont, tom. iii. and M, de Brequigny i in the Memoires de I'Aca- 
demie} tom. xxxii. p. 262. 

‘7 Hist. August. p. 188. 
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the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every CHapP. 


invader. ‘The bravest usurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude 
ignominious treaties with the common enemy, to 
purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality 
or services of the Barbarians, and to introduce 


hostile and independents nations into the heart of 


the Roman monarchy™. 

Such were the Barbarians, and such the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
dismembered the provinces, and redinced = the 
empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, 
from whence it seemed impossible that it should 
ever emerge. As far as the barrenness of ma- 
terials would permit, we have attempted to trace, 


with order and perspicuit¢, the general events of 


that calamitous period. There still remain some 
particular facts; I. The disorders of Sicily; 
Il. The tumults of Alexandria ; and, ILI. ‘The 
rebellion of the Tsaurians, which may serve to 
reflect a strong light on the horrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of bandittl, 
multiplied by success and ‘inipunity, publicly dety, 
‘nstead of eluding the justice of their country, we 
may safely infer, that the excessive weakness of the 
government 1s Felt and abused by the lowest ranks 
of the community. The situation of Sfcily pre- 
served it from the Barbarians 5 nor could the dis- 
armed province have supported an usurper. The 


ane ale a J 
ome bands of Roxolani in his service. Post- 


198 1 had $ 
Ree ps in the character of auxl- 


humus a body of Franks. It was perhaps | : 
-hanies that the latter introduced themselves into Spain. 


Mi 
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Disorders 
of Sicily. 
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‘CHAP, sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertile 


© aN 


a am/ 


Tumults 
of Alex- 
andria. 


island, were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 
crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while 
over the plundered country, and renewed the me- 
mory of the servile wars of more ancient times"”. 
Devastations, of which thd husbandman was cither 
the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined 
the agriculture of Sicily; and as the principal 
estates were the property of the opulent senators 
of Rome, who often enclosed within a farm the 
territory Of an old republic, it is not improbable, 
that this private injury might affect the capital 
tore deeply than all the conquests of the Goths 
or the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
design, at once conceived and executed by the son 
of Philip. The beautiful and regular form of that 
great city, second only to Rome itself, compre- 
hended a circumference of fifteen miles!” ; it was 
peopled by three hundred thousand free inhabi- 
tants, besides at least an equal number of slaves". 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through the port of Alexandria to the capital and 
provinces of the empire. Idleness was unknown. 
Some were employed in blowing of glass, others 
in weaving of linen, others again manufacturing 
the papyrus. jther sex, and every age, was en- 
gaged in the pursuits of industry, nor did even 
the blind or.the lame want occupations suited to 


The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it servile Vellum. See 
Diodor. Sicul. }. xxxtv. 


'% Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 10. 
' Diador. Sicul. }. xvii. p. 590. Edit. Wesseling. 
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their condition”. But the people of Alexandria, CHAR. 
a various mixture of nations, united the vanity and 
inconstancy of the Greeks with the superstition and 
obstinacy of the Egyptians. The most trifling 
occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the 
neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of 
~precedency in the publié baths, or even a religious 
dispute’, were at any time sufticient to kindle ; 
sedition among that vast multitude, whog¢ resent 
ments were furious and implacable”, After th 
captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his sor 
had relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan- 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned 
rage of their passions, and their unhappy country 
was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above 
twelve years’. All intercourse was cut off be- 
tween the several quarters of the afflicted city, 
every street was polluted with blood, every build- 
ing of strength converted into a citadel; nor did 
the tumults subside, till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. ‘The spa- 
cious and magnificent district of Bruchion, with 
its palaces and museum, the residence of the 


kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described 


"2 Sec a very curioug letter of Hadrian, in The Augustan History, 
p. 240. . 

3 Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cy. See Diolor, 
Sicul. 1.1. 

4 Hist. August. p. 195. his long and terrible sedition was 
first Aecasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about 


a pair of shoes. . 
5 Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist, Eccles. vi p. 21. Amimian. 


«xi. 10. 
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above a century afterwards, as already reduced to 
its present state of dreary solitude”. 

III. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
who assumed the purple in Isauria, a petty pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of 
royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gal- 
lienus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, re- 
solved te’shake off their allegiance, not only to the 
emperor, but to the empire, and suddenly returned 
to the savage manners, from which they had never 
nerfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
uranch.of the wide extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some 
fertile vallies’” supplied them with necessaries, 
and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. 
In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians 
ong continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc- 
ceediug princes, unable to reduce them to obe- 
dicnce, either by arms or policy, were compelled 
to acknowledge their weakness, by surrounding 
the hostile and independent spot, with a strong 
chain of fortifications’’, which often proved 
insufficient to restrain the incursions of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extend- 
ing their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the 
western and motintainous part of- Crlicia, formerly 
the nest of those daring pirates, against whom the 


™% Scaliger. Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258. Three diseer- 
tations of M. Bonamy, in the Mem. de I’Academie, tom. ix. 


7 Strabo, |. xii. p. 509. 
"* Hist, August. p. 197. 
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republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost CHAP. 
force, under the conduct of the great Pompey". OX. 


Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the Famine 
and pestt- 


order of the universe with the fate of man, that jones. 


this gloomy period of history has been decorated 
with inundations, carthquakes, uncommon me- 
dedrs, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of pro- 
digies fictitions or exaggerated. But a loug and 
general famiue was a calamity of a more serious! 
kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine 
and oppression, which extirpated the produce of 
the present, and the hope of future harvests. 
Famine is almost always followed by epidentical 
diseases, the eifect of scanty and unwholesome food. 
Orher causes must, however, have contributed to 
the furious plague, which,%rom tbe year two bun- 
dred and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty- 
five, raged without interruption in every province,: 
every city, and almost every family, of the Roman 
cupire. During some time five thousand persons 
died daily in Rome; and many towns, that had 
escaped the hands of the Barbarians, were Coney 
depopulated”. 

We have the knowledge of a very curious CIT- py. 
cumstance, of some use perhaps in the melancholy eee 
calculation of human calamities. An exact regis~ species. 
ter was kept at Alexandria of all-the citizens en- 
titled to receive the distribution of eorn. It was 


~ ‘ A . i 
7 See Celluanus, Geogr Antiq tom. uw. pele upon the limits 


of Tsaumna. : 
im Fyast. August. p. 177. 
mt Vist. August. p. 177. Zosimus, Loa p. 2h. Zonara-, |. xu. 


p. 623.  LEuseb Chronicon. Victor in Kprtom. Victor mn C asar 


-Lutropius, ix. 5 Orosins, vu. 21. 
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CHAP. found, that the ancient number of those comprised 
__* "between the ages of forty and seventy, had been 


equaf to the whole sum of claimants, from four- 
teen to fourscore years of age, who remained alive 


after the reign of Gallienus”. Applying this an- 


 thentic fact to the most correct tables of mortality, 


it evidently proves, that ebove half thet people of 
. Alexandria had perished ; and could we venture to 
extend the analogy té the other provinces, we 
might suspect, that war, pestilence, atid, famine, 
had consumed, ia few years, the moicty of the 
human spe 


™ Fuseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fact is taken from the Let- 
ters of Dionysius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of 
Alexandria, 

13 In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were found 
between fourteen and eighty: 5365 between forty and seventy. See 
Bufon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 590. 
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